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EDITOR^S PREFACE 

The idea of producing a Yearbook on the activity curriculum, or 
the activity movement, emanated from within the Board of Directors, 
where it was first broached at the Buffalo meeting in May, 1930, with 
the suggestion that a committee of five or six persons under the chair- 
manship of Professor P. G. Bonser, of Columbia University, could 
make an opportime contribution to educational thinking by present- 
ing a succinct accotmt of the movement and by setting forth both its 
merits and its limitations. Directors Bagley and Horn were accord- 
ingly requested to confer with Professor Bonser and others and submit 
a report on the feasibility of the proposal. 

Soon afterward, on the basis of correspondence through the Secre- 
tary's office, the Board approved the nominations of Professor Bonser 
as chairman of the Society's formally organized Committee on the 
Activity Program, and of Dr. Adelaide M. Ayer, Director of Training, 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Miss Mildred English, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Raleigh, North Carolina; Profes- 
sor W. S. Gray, University of Chicago; Mr. E. E. Oberholtzer, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Houston, Texas; and Mr. E. M. Sipple, Park 
School, Baltimore, Maryland, as members of the Committee. The 
Board also appropriated $750.00 for the use of the Committee. 

The original plan contemplated publication of this Yearbook in 
February, 1932, but the illness of Professor Bonser was found in the 
spring of 1931 to prevent the carrying out of this schedule. The Board 
then agreed that, in view of Professor Bonser's keen interest in the 
undertaking, publication should be deferred at least one year and that 
he should be given assurance of the willingness of the Board to await, 
the satisfactory development of his plans. 

At the meeting held at Detroit, November, 1931, the Board was con- 
fronted with the threatened collapse of the whole undertaking owing 
to the lamentable death of the chairman, Professor Bonser. On the 
basis of conferences that in the meantime had been held by the Sec- 
retary with Director Bagley, Professor Uois C. Mossman, and Dr. 
Florence Stratemyer, the Board was convinced that the aims and de- 
sires of Professor Bonser could best be met by continuing his plans 
and voted unanimously that Professor Mossman should be inviti^ to 
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assume the chairmanship of the Committee. The Board also voted to 
request Professor Ernest Horn, State University of Iowa, and Profes- 
sor W. H. Kilpatrick, Columbia University, to join the Committee. 
Professor Mossman was urged to carry forward Professor Bonser’s 
plans according to her best judgment, save that it was suggested that 
assignments provisionally made for contributions by professional so- 
ciologists, psychologists, and philosophers might perhaps be replaced 
to advantage by more extended treatment of the educational aspects 
of the activity movement. 

To complicate further the development of the work of this Com- 
mittee, word was received during the Washington meeting of the So- 
ciety, February, 1932, of the sudden death of Mr. Sipple. At that time 
no action was taken to fill this vacancy on the Committee. 

At the Atlantic City meeting of the Board, December, 1932, the 
status of the Activity Movement Yearbook received extended discus- 
sion. Since our publication program now necessitated postponement 
of the appearance of this Yearbook until 1934, it was felt that, with 
this additional year for its development, a renewed effort might be 
made to incorporate in it as much objective evidence as possible 
concerning the effect upon children’s progress of the emphasis upon 
activities as actually embodied in the programs of various types of 
activity curricula and activity schools. Contrariwise, it was felt that 
there might be a certain inadequacy in the presentation of the move- 
ment if too much reliance were placed upon personal opinion, even if 
this were organized and quantified by the questionnaire that was sent 
to members of the Society. (The questionnaire and the results secured 
by it appear in the appended material of this volume.) 

At the Minneapolis meeting of the Board, February, 1933, there 
was again extended discussion of the Activity Yearbook, precipitated 
this time by the prospect that valuable material for a yearbook on In- 
ternational Relations might be speedily forthcoming, and that this ma- 
terial, if it was to be useful in American education, ought to be pub- 
lished immediately. Eventually it was voted not to defer the publica- 
tion of the Activity Yearbook, but to request Professor Arthur I. Gates 
and Professor James F. Hosic, both of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to join the Committee headed by Professor Mossman. It was 
the opinion of the Board that, although these appointments conflicted 
with the Board’s general policy to keep the membership on the Society’s 
committees well distributed, both academically and geographically, it 
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was desirable, in view of the few months remaining for the completion 
of this Yearbook, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Sipple 
by the appointment of men who could be assembled frequently and 
speedily for a series of final conferences on the contents of the volume. 

The editor has traced thus in some detail the history of this Year- 
book from the point of view of the official acts of the Board of Directors 
because it seems desirable that members of the Society shall under- 
stand the unusual vicissitudes that attended the development of the ma- 
terial. Such an understanding is more necessary in this case than in 
that of most Yearbooks because the topic under discussion is still in a 
controversial stage and embraces a diversity of ramifications both in 
theory and in practice. 

The Yearbook will prove of distinct value because it does make 
clearer many of the issues about which controversy exists and does set 
forth the variety of practices that have grown up under the aegis of 
'activity.’ Many readers, I believe, will thank the Committee and the 
numerous members of the Society who have assisted the Committee for 
showing at least the untenable character of the extreme positions of the 
proponents and the opponents of the activity movement and for thus 
aiding us all to seek a resolution of these extreme views in some sane, 
balanced view of effective educational procedure. 

G. M. W. 
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CHAPTER I 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Lois Coffey Mossman 


I. The Presence of an Activity Movement 

In the changes which have been taking place in education some 
commonplace words have been taking on a special emphasis. There is 
frequent use of such terms as ^activity curriculum/ ^activity program/ 
‘activity movement/ and ‘activities/ So freely have these terms been 
used in recent years that attention is being called to them and questions 
are being raised. Is an activity curriculum one of several kinds of 
curricula? Is the term descriptive, used for the sake of emphasis? 
Are not all kinds of doing and learning, activities? Can there be any 
program that is not a program of action? Is it not obvious that any- 
thing done in school work is an activity? Almost coincident with these 
terms have come special uses of other words, such as ‘units, ^ ‘unit of 
work,' and ‘major unit.' These two sets of words have followed close 
upon the terms ‘problem' and ‘project,' which were in common use in 
the second decade of this century. The use of all these terms has, in 
very recent years, been accompanied by the expressions, ‘central theme* 
and ‘center of interest.' In fact, the special meanings of all these words 
are comparatively new. The term ‘activity,' in the sense here sug- 
gested, did not appear as a topic in educational indexes until 1929. 

The idea of activity seems to be implied as an emphasis in all the 
terms mentioned. Coincident with their use, we find attention has been 
focused by many leaders upon child nature, interests, impulses, urges, 
drives, and ‘readiness to act'; children's various tendencies to action; 
children's aims and purposes; children's questions, games, and play ac- 
tivities; ‘things to talk about' and ‘things to do'; initiative, freedom, 
and leadership ; and kindred topics through all of which may be found 
an implication of attention to the activity of the learner as an element 
sought in the educative process. 

So prominent through these years has been the notion of the 
learner's doing that we may be safe in saying that there has been de- 
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veloping a movement that some have been calling the activity move- 
ment. Whether we are to think of it as a program or a curriculum or 
a set of somewhat discrete supplementary activities is yet to be deter- 
mined. What is the significance of this movement? 

The development in America of this activity movement has been 
paralleled by emphasis upon it in certain other countries. There is a 
report of the beginning of such a movement in Mexico in 1921.^ 
Adolphe Ferriere states that the term ecole active was unknown in 1918 
but was in common use in Europe in 1920.^ The term ecole du travail 
was reported by him as in use in 1914. Die Arbeitschule was a com- 
mon term in German schools before 1920. So significant did this activ- 
ity movement in Europe become as to call forth a searching criticism 
of it in 1926 by Demiashkevich.® He called attention to the emphasis 
he saw placed upon physical activity and productive work, particularly 
in gardening and building. Other reports on this movement in Europe 
mention the development of Landheims and the use of school excur- 
sions for firsthand study, particularly of the home environment and 
the fatherland. It is not intended here to imply that the American use 
of the term 'activity' was derived from Europe. There seems to be a 
relationship in time. This may indicate a further relationship, but 
there are many phases of the development in America that appear to 
differ from the development in Europe. 

This trend toward an activity movement in America has grown to 
proportions of some moment. Many school systems are attempting to 
embody some of the ideas and methods in their work. Theories under- 
lying the movement and aspects of work of such a kind are topics for 
discussion in many teachers' meetings. Books have been written dis- 
cussing the theories and their application; other books have been writ- 
ten reporting work of this kind. A number of curricula have been de- 
veloped for school systems in which there is a very definite effort to 
embody the activity theories in the program of work. Some researches 
have been undertaken to find answers to questions that are being 
raised. Criticisms of the movement have become prevalent. The 
soundness of the underlying theories is being questioned. Thoughtful 

^Education Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers College* 1927, 
p. 272. 

* Adolphe Ferriere. The Activity School (John Day, 1927) , p. 3. 

■ Michael John Demiashkevich. The Activity School in Europe (Little and 
Ives, 1926). 
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students of education are asking about the results of work where the 
activity principle is stressed. Some things are being done in the name 
of 'activity’ that are of doubtful educative value, and are causing some 
persons to wonder whether the movement may not be merely a fad. 

II. The Appointment op a Committee to Consider the 
Activity Movement 

Believing that the time was opportune for considering this activity 
movement, the Board of Directors of the National Society for the Study 
of Education in 1930 authorized such a study under the leadership of 
Dr. Frederick Gordon Bonser. With Professor Bonser were associated, 
as a committee, five members. An initial meeting was held before his 
death in 1931. A new chairman and additional members were subse- 
quently appointed, and the work of the committee was taken up again 
a few months later. Death took another member of the committee, 
Mr. E. M. Sipple, before the second meeting was held in 1932. 

III. The Problems Confronting the Committee 

When the Committee began working upon the assignment, it found 
several problems confronting it. The members of the Committee them- 
selves hold varying educational theories. No attempt has been made 
to induce anyone to change his point of view. No compromise has 
been sought as a way out. There has been a tacit agreement to utilize 
differences in point of view as a means of clarifying thinking as far 
as this can be done. 

One diflSculty confronting the Committee was that of confusion in 
terminology, a real hindrance in understanding theories, reports of 
work, and discussions of the movement. This was especially apparent 
in the attempt to define the activity movement. The word 'activity’ 
itself is troublesome. Some wish to limit it to neuro-muscular, overt 
action. To them an activity program is one involving such activities 
as plays, games, excursions, and construction. Others hold that edu- 
cational activities include all kinds of action — ^physical, intellectual, 
emotional. Some ask why the term should be used if we say that 
everything one does is action. Examination of the statements of the 
proponents of the movement seems to suggest that they associate with 
the term such ideas as: (1) seeking to promote the development of the 
individual by providing freedom to be and to do; (2) fostering initia- 
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tive, creativeness, and self-expression, which they regard not only as the 
means of development but also as evidence that the individual is grow- 
ing and is becoming; and (3) building up a sense of responsibility and 
a measure of self-control through successful experience in management 
of one’s own affairs. If a list of terms, such as (1) slight responsiveness 
to a situation, (2) submission to another’s program, (3) compliance 
with a line of action proposed by another, (4) cooperative action, (5) 
suggestion and initiation of action by the learner, and (6) aggressive, 
insistent action on the part of the learner, is used in checking the points 
implied by the proponents of the activity principle, one gets a clue to 
the meaning they assume when they use the term ‘activity.’ Is too 
much or too special a meaning assumed in the use of the word? Some 
understanding of what is implied in the terminology is needed. 

In the use of the term ‘unit’ again we find confusion. Some seem to 
be talking about a portion of subject matter having unity or wholeness 
within itself, a portion to be organized for effective teaching. Others 
seem to have in mind a unified, somewhat extended experience in which 
the learners engage. It is not always clear which of these two meanings 
is intended. Some have asked if the term connotes a revival of the 
ideas embodied in the Herbartian term ‘method whole’ or of the more 
recent conception, ‘type study,’ which was in use in the first decade 
of this century. 

Then there is confusion as to whether the term ‘activity’ or the tonn 
‘unit’ is the subordinate one. Evidence of both practices, together with 
arguments for each, can be found. 

A second difiSiculty confronting the Committee lay in confusion of 
the activity program with progressive education. How much is com- 
mon to the two movements is difficult to state because implications of 
the two are not clearly seen, but some overlapping docs exist, as is 
evident in looking at lists of proponents of the two movements. 

A third difficulty is found in the lack of unity among the proponents 
of the activity movement. Some seem to be seeking and emphasizing 
one thing, some another. Objectives are differently defined. Some look 
upon the movement as an effort to make learning more interesting. To 
some it is even a device to aid in teaching. Others place emphasis upon 
the way learning should take place. To them it is a method to be 
sought. To some it seems to be an effort to extend and develop life, 
so that life becomes continuously more meaningful. 
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This brings to attention a fourth problem met by the Committee. 
There are fundamental differences in educational theory. These differ- 
ences bring about varying notions as to what an educational program 
shall be. There do not seem to be means available at present to com- 
pose the diflBiculties. More study of human learning and of values in 
living are needed. To clarify thinking relative to the activity move- 
ment may call for a better understanding of basic questions than we 
now have. 

Again, the rapid growth in popularity of the movement is recognized 
as a possible problem. If people are rushing into the activity program 
without understanding the implications of what they are attempting, 
or if they are attempting such work without intelligent convictions as to 
its essential values, there may be disastrous results. There seems to be 
evidence of hasty acceptance of proposals heard or theories offered. 

Another problem arises out of the fact, already mentioned, that 
there are appearing serious criticisms of the movement. In the light 
of these criticisms people are asking for guidance to their thinking and 
practice. They want a basis for understanding how to deal with the 
movement. Those responsible for the education of children want to 
know how best to meet their responsibilities. 

A still further problem is that of appraisal. Much has been done, 
taking the country as a whole, in developing the activity movement. 
Many reports of such work are now available in print, but they are 
written largely by proponents of the movement. While the writers are 
sincere in their beliefs in what they have to report, there is apparent at 
times the difficulty of excluding the wishful statement about results. 
Opponents are not always convinced. In the effort to get at results, 
many have used available measuring techniques, but there is some dis- 
satisfaction with the present adequacy of these techniques to reveal 
the outcomes of the work. The extent and implications of an activity 
program are such as to cause some groups to set about devising new 
ways of evaluating what they have done. The schools of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, for example, have been developing such work for ten 
years, and in the summer of 1933 had bn file a resume of every unit 
that had been developed in this period of time, a total of 1602 units. 
At present the teachers are engaged in studying these reports and try- 
ing to find a way to evaluate them. 

Other instances of attempts to evaluate work already done in rela- 
tion to this activity movement include the work of the ''Informal 
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Teaching Committee on Activities in the Elementary Schools/^ ap- 
pointed by the Association of Elementary School Principals of New 
York State. This committee attempted to discover common elements 
in the three hundred descriptions of units collected from schools in 
the state.^ 

The interchangeable or overlapping use of terms in recent educa- 
tional writings has been given considerable attention by Miss Sadie 
Goggans in a study shortly to be published. She considered 516 re- 
ported units, which have appeared between 1912 and 1932, seeking 
points of convergence and of divergence, particularly between ‘units of 
work’ and ‘centers of interest.’^ Another instance of an attempt to 
evaluate the activity movement is the work of a small informal discus- 
sion group of some students and some staff members in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. In the summer of 1932 this group tried to 
formulate a set of criteria for evaluating such work. They had not pro- 
ceeded far before they decided to try instead to formulate criteria for 
what they considered a more basic thing — ^the learning process.^ The 
work of Mr. Clyde Hissong in evaluating the activity movement should 
be mentioned in this connection.^ 

These and other attempts to evaluate work in the development df 
the activity movement indicate that work of this kind has developed to 
significant proportions. Demands are being made upon leaders com- 
petent to help in the problem of evaluation. 

IV. The Work of the Yearbook Committee 

The Yearbook Committee was not commissioned to develop ways 
of evaluating, but to consider a movement now needing evaluation. 

Study of the various problems just outlined has led the Committee 
to the gradual formulation of the following purposes: 

1. To secure an historic treatment of the movement as it has emerged 

from the past. 

2. To attempt to define the movement, showing its spread of mean- 
ings and its central tendencies. 

^ For the list of members of the committee and their findings, see Appendix 7. 

“Sadie Goggans. Units oj Work and Centers of Interest in the Organization 
of the Elementary School Curriculum (Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Manuscript in process of publication.) 

“ For the results of the work of this group, see Appendix 8. 

* See Appendix 9, Annotated Bibliography. 
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3. To prepare a descriptive statement that may serve to illustrate sin- 
cere ways in which the movement has been developing. 

4. To secure critical evaluation of the movement by: 

(a) a group of educational theorists, and (b) a group of leaders in 
the field charged with responsibility for the education of a 
group of children. 

5. To study the situation relative to evaluation and to attempt to pre- 
sent some constructive suggestions. 

6. To try to bring into focus the fundamental issues involved in study- 
ing this activity movement and thus stimulate critical thinking. 

7. To make constructive suggestions as individual Committee mem- 
bers, including a few statements upon which some existing agree- 
ment between members was found. 

The Committee, then, in carrying out its purposes, faced the diffi- 
culties of overlapping and interchangeable terminology, confusion with 
the progressive movement, lack of unity in the theories held by pro- 
ponents of the movement, fundamental differences in basic educational 
theories, rapid growth of attention to the movement, serious criticisms 
and doubts about the movement, earnest seeking for help in dealing 
with it, and the problem of appraisal. The committee hopes that what 
they have done will promote critical thinking, stimulate further study, 
and tend to stabilize present practice. 

In the pages that follow, the reader will note the organization of 
material thus: 

The Committee secured an historic treatment of the subject. This 
constitutes Chapter II. 

At the first meeting of the Committee it was decided to gather defi- 
nitions of the movement from a number of educational leaders who had 
given consideration to it. Forty-two definitions were received in re- 
sponse to the request sent out by Professor Bonser. These definitions, 
which are to be found in Appendix 1, were then used by the Committee 
in the effort to define the movement as is indicated in Chapter III. 

The study of the definitions revealed apparent differences in educa- 
tional theory. To get some index as to present trends and emphases, 
the Committee turned to theories underlying an educational program. 
They formulated a set of thirty-two basic considerations (Appendix 5) . 
These were not adopted as a statement of Committee theory, but served 
rather as leverage in the attempt to bring out diverging points of view. 
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This attempt resulted in the checking sheet, or inquiry, that was sent 
to the members of the National Society for the Study of Education 
(Appendix 5) . As there reported, the returns are such as to be useful 
in considering statements about the activity movement. 

Further effort to describe the movement was desired. It was decided 
to attempt to present a notion of the varying sorts of things one might 
find where there is some effort to develop the activity movement. Study 
of illustrations reveals a wide variety of emphases, involving greatly 
divergent practices. To include illustrations enough to be fairly repre- 
sentative of the entire movement would go beyond the limits set for this 
volume. Chapter IV is the descriptive statement prepared. 

The Committee sought criticisms of the movement from two groups 
of leaders. These criticisms constitute Chapters V and VI. The first 
group is made up of educational leaders in some of our universities; 
the second, leaders in positions of responsibility in the field. The Com- 
mittee further attempted to bring to attention the very difficult prob- 
lem of evaluating the results of such work, indicating what is being 
attempted, showing the needs, and pointing out possible lines of produc- 
tive effort to evaluate. This material is found in Chapter VII. 

Chapter VIII is an attempt to formulate disputed issues appearing 
in the study. Each member contributed his statement of issues to the 
subcommittee commissioned to formulate the chapter. 

Finally, the Committee has attempted to meet its responsibility to 
the Society by giving voice to the points of view held by its individual 
members. Agreement in point of view was not sought other than to 
attempt to recognize such agreements as do exist. Varying emphases 
and understandings may promote further thinking on a* phase of work 
about which we believe present knowledge is inadequate. Researches 
are needed. Not enough is known about child nature and its growth. 
Not enough is known about best ways of developing the possibilities in 
an immature being. The activity movement may give help on some of 
these questions, but it needs further development and understanding. 



CHAPTER II 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF ACTIVISM 


Thomas Woody 

Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I. Learning by Doing, an Ancient Method 

Is not Machiavellianism older than The Prince f It is as old as 
despotic power. Is activism a principle just discovered by modern edu- 
cators? It is as old as man’s earliest education. Pre-literate peoples 
knew nothing of the education of mental discipline and effort, the con- 
ning of lessons and tasks, unassociated directly with life. Till men 
had languages, literatures, philosophy, and sciences, there was no oc- 
casion for disciplinary, mental effort on the part of new generations. 
Men lived and learned; they did not immure themselves from life. 
When, however, societies had acquired these instruments, systematic 
training was instituted so that some of the new generation might learn 
quickly and well what the society itself had learned slowly. To com- 
mit to memory and to habituate the individual to the use of these in- 
struments, it was customary to release him from the usual activities 
of life, even to such an extent that he could not have made a living, 
had life itself depended on his efforts. Such, at least, appears to have 
been true of the ancient Chinese scholar and of learned priests in many 
lands. In this intellectual training of the few, primarily memoriter, 
fear was appealed to generally as a stimulus: fear of teachers, of fail- 
ure, and of the rod. Prom this early beginning of scholastic effort until 
recent times, fear and compulsion have been conspicuous elements in 
the school, and passive acceptance a natural corollary. 

Fear and compulsion ruled in early oriental schools ; they ruled in 
those of Christendom as well. The Christian church taught pagan 
Romans and the barbarian hordes to accept the patriarchal authority 
of the King of Kings. This authority was operative not only in the 
narrow field designated by religion to-day; it encompassed the whole 
of life: family, business, politics, art, and what is generally thought 
of as ^education.’ Under the sway of ecclesiastical authoritarianism, 

9 
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passive acceptance of 'truth’ was encouraged. Indeed, passivity of 
mind was a virtue; independence of mind, critical questioning of 
‘truth’ a sin. Heresy was condemned and punished; unquestioning 
faith, praised and rewarded. 

The perfection of this divine, patriarchal authority began to be 
questioned in a significant manner in certain quarters about the 
■eleventh century. The validity of human judgment, even in religious 
affairs, began to be asserted; the variability of sacred authorities was 
pointed out; faith in their infallibility declined; and men began again 
the exhilarating search for truth, no longer to be found (as many de- 
clared) in the pages of a book. In rapid succession, the fields of the- 
ology, esthetics, and science were touched by the quickening spirit of 
mental freedom. The presence of the ferment of this new wine is evi- 
dent long before institutional collapses and modifications began to ap- 
pear. The Reformation marked the break of Roman authority in 
religion and the beginning of numerous authorities in that field; the 
Peace of Augsburg, the emergence of the secular prince whose power 
could loose and bind, even in matters of religion. The Renaissance, in 
one of its aspects, signified the reassertion of esthetic tendencies, native 
in man, which had long suffered the wintry blasts of asceticism; man, 
the creator and lover, began to strut across the stage. The modern sci- 
entific movement, substituting induction for deduction, the authority 
of things seen, measured, recorded, for the authority of the printed word, 

... led the ranks of living things before Mm; 

Taught man to recognize Ms kin 

In water, quiet bush and air. 

From the authority of ecclesia and biblia man made His way by 
gradual steps to the authority of nature. Turning from the authority 
of the page he beheld the world of things; he beheld law operative in 
the world of matter; he recognized man simply as a part of the ma- 
terial universe; and, ultimately, proclaimed man subject to the laws 
of nature, growing according to a natural order, not created and set 
forth in his glory by a supernatural agency. Recognizing law in man’s 
nature, educators came to dream of harmonizing his education with 
that law. Herein is to be found the source of modern activism. 

II. Foreign Sources op Modern Activism 

It is important to note, even though briefly, the forerunners of mod- 
em activism. In them are to be found the roots of much that 'new edd- 
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cation^ and the 'activity schooP connote in American education. Many 
of the roots of the present movement are to be traced to the Renais- 
sance period. The rediscovery of man's individuality, which charac- 
terized the early phases of the movement, stamped itself upon educa- 
tion, though, subsequently, formal Ciceronianism triumphed in the 
classical schools. Vittorino da Feltre (1378-1446), head of the most 
noted of humanistic schools, La Casa Giocosa, at Mantua, employed 
games in teaching the youngest, stressed physical training through 
games and exercises because of their influence on mental alertness, fa- 
vored mild discipline, recognized differences of mental capacity, and 
declared his belief in the necessity of following “nature's lead." Hu- 
manistic and social realists carried on a propaganda that was very in- 
sistent on the close connection that should exist between education and 
life, advocated development of the body through active sports and ex- 
ercises, the development of independent judgment rather than a well- 
stuffed head, and the social utility of education. “Let education 
be for the quickening of independent thought," says the humanist 
Wimpfeling; and, again, “What use are all the books in the world . .. . 
if they do not, or cannot, advance the good of mankind?" Erasmus 
recommends games, stories, and instruction through objects, rather than 
mere appeal to memory, the capitalization of the pupil's interest, rather 
than reliance upon harsh discipline as an aid to learning. Ascham con- 
demned harsh discipline and recommended that “yong ientlemen shold 
vse, and delite in all Courtlie exercises, and lentlemanlike pastimes."*- 

Social realists, such as Rabelais, Montaigne, Mulcaster, Milton, and 
Locke, represent a still sharper revolt against the bookishness of the 
times than is to be foimd in humanistic realists. Their criticism of 
contemporary school procedure is often cast in language that antici- 
pates the thought (and the words, too) of present leaders of the 'activ- 
ity school.' Most significant is the dawning recognition of education as a 
process closely allied to nature. Mulcaster declares in his Elementarie 
(1582) that “the end of education, and train is to help natur vnto hir 
perfection, . . . This is that resemblance of natur, which I do mean, 
not to counterfeat hir in som other work, as fondlie comparing, or 
frowardlie bragging with the effects of natur , . . but when consideratio 
& iudgemet wiselie marking, whereunto natur is either euidetlie giuen, 
or secretlie affectionat, doth frame an education consonant therevnto, 

^ The Scholemaster {"Ed. by K. Axber, Heath: Boston, 1910), pp. 132-3. 
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to bring all those things to perfection by art, which natur wishest perfit, 
by frankness of hir offer/’^ 

A similar stress on Nature is continued by Comenius, who deduced 
from the natural premise certain clear notions about the character of 
man and the method of his education: (1) Man is gifted with senses, 
sight, hearing, smell, and touch, and ^^there is nothing whatever that 
can escape their notice . . . there is nothing in the universe which can- 
not be compassed by a man endowed with sense and reason”; more- 
over, (2) besides the desire for knowledge implanted in him, “man is 
imbued not merely with a tolerance of but with an actual appetite for 
toil. This is evident in earliest childhood, and accompanies us through 
life. For who is there that does not always desire to see, hear, or handle 
something new? ... In a word, the eyes, the ears, the sense of touch, 
the mind itself, are, in their search for food, ever carried beyond them- 
selves; for to an active nature nothing is so intolerable as ease and 
sloth.”^ This recognition of man’s tendency to enjoy action, his 
readiness for it, even though it might be toil, and his intolerance of in- 
activity were the justification for his pronouncement concerning the 
method of activity. 

^Comenius is not so extreme in his aversion to bookish learning as 
was Peter Severinus, who advised: “Go my sons, , , - burn your 
books . . . buy yourselves stout shoes, get away to the mountains, 
search the valleys, the deserts, the shores of the sea, and the deepest 
recesses of the earth ...” Comenius had a great place for books in 
his scheme of education, but they were not all-important. Man was 
to be educated by being actually engaged in those things to which his 
nature impelled him. “What has to be done must be learned by prac- 
tice.” As artizans set their apprentices to forging, carving, painting, or 
dancing, so “schools will become workshops humming with work.” In 
discussing how several things may be accomplished by a single opera- 
tion, Comenius stresses the necessity of correlation of studies so that 
every activity may produce several results. Finally, he recommends 
the use of activities which, while being of recreational value, contribute 
something of real educational value.® 

Nature, which had been merely suggestive to Comenius of a proper 
order and method of education, became in the hands of Rousseau a 

^Elementarie (Ed. by E. T. Campagnac. Clarendon Press: 1926), p. 31. 

“Keatine. Comenius (McGraw-Hill : 1931), pp. 27-8. 

“/l)zU,pp. 142-3. 
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substitute for it. Not knowledge, classical or scientific, is the end of 
education, but development, growth. Rousseau admitted his liability 
to wrong ideas, but expressed the hope that others might be stimulated 
to produce better; he refused to compromise merely by making “prac- 
tical suggestions,” which would only corrupt the good and not cure 
the evil. Uncompromisingly he declares that “forming men” is the 
<^rst of all utilities, and that the first step in the process is to “know 
childhood.” 

Apart from stating the chief problems of modern progressive edu- 
cation, Rousseau gave fresh impetus to the movement toward a natural 
method that had been gathering head long before his time. Education 
iOf man must conform to nature, whose creature he is. A few sentences 
from the Emile are indicative of principles and tendencies in thinking 
that have carried over into the thinking of the modern activity school: 
“Nature would have children be children before being men”; “to live 
is the trade I wish to teach him”; “our instruction begins when we 
begin to live”; “the master ought not to give precepts, but should cause 
|his pupil to find them”; “hygiene is the best part of medicine”; “do 
not suffer the child to be restrained by caps, bands, and swaddling- 
clothes; but let him have gowns flowing and loose, and which leave 
all his limbs at liberty . , .”; “our pedantic mania for instruction is 
always leading us to teach children things which they would learn 
"^ch better of their own accord . , .”; “love childhood; encourage 
ils sports, its pleasures, its amiable instincts”; “in order to strengthen 
*the body and to make it grow, nature resorts to means which ought 
never to be thwarted. A child must not be constrained to keep still 
when he wishes to move, nor to move when he wishes to remain quiet 
. . . They must jump, and run, and scream, whenever they have a mind 
to do so. All their movements are needs of their constitution which is 
trying to fortify itself . . “the most important, the most useful 
rule, of all education ... is not to gain time, but to lose it”; “it is 
necessary that he know how to read when reading is useful to him”; 
“present interest is the grand motive power, the only one which leads 
with certainty to great results”; “in proportion as a sensitive being 
becomes active, he acquires a discernment proportional to his powers” ; 
“make your pupil attentive to natural phenomena, and you will make 
him curious; but in order to nourish his curiosity, never be in haste 
to satisfy it . . . Let him know nothing because you have told it 
to him, but because he has comprehended it himself; he is not to learn 
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science, but to discover it; if you ever substitute in his mind authority 
for reason, he will no longer reason . . . 

In what country since his day does one not find reverberations and 
repetition of the phrases of Rousseau! Russia, Germany, England, 
and America produced a number of followers of the Swiss reformer. 
Basedow captured much of Rousseau’s spirit and intention in his 
Philanthropinum, which, though far from them in certain respects, 
became a practical interpreter of naturalism to a large and infiuential 
circle. Jean Paul, Der Eimige, (b. 1763) though a critic of Emile, 
was infiuenced by it, became an expositor of the value of freedom and 
play in education, anticipating in a humorous and popular fashion, in 
his Levana, the theory of education through play which is found in 
Froebel, in Groos’ books on The Play of Animals and The Play of Man, 
and is so fundamental a part of the thinking of the present activity 
school. Defending the play principle, Jean Paul declared: “It is not 
the intention of sportive instruction that the child should be spared 
effort, or delivered from it; but that thereby a passion should be 
awakened in him, which shall both necessitate and facilitate the 
strongest exertion.” 

It was not directly from Rousseau’s naturalism that we originally 
derived the ideas that began to pass as current coin in the nineteenth 
century educational circles of the United States. We were a pioneer 
community, not inclined to run after the mere theory of books. But at 
Yverdon and Hofwyl, as Basedow had done at Dessau, Pestalozzi and 
Eellenberg founded institutions where American educators, who began 
to travel at that time, could see numerous ideas of natural education 
in practice. Through reported observations of these, and through a 
gradual acquaintance with the literature of Pestalozzian and Fellen- 
berg movements, American teachers became acquainted, after 1806, 
with such educational notions as the following: education through 
observation (sense-training) rather than through books; the educa- 
tional value of activity; utility of industrial training combined with lit- 
erary studies; improvement of the masses through proper education; 
education as growth rather than as information; orderly progress from 
simple to complex; the necessity of an atmosphere of love, friend- 
liness, and understanding instead of fear in the school; the need of 

‘Rousseau. Emile (Translated by W. H. Payne. Appleton: New York, 
1914), pp. 64, 8, 9, 29, 24, 25, 43, 45, 47, 68, 82, 84, 137. 
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psychology as a guide to method; and the inviolability of the indi- 
viduality of the child. Most important for us to note is Pestalozzi's 
emphasis on active observ^ation as opposed to verbal instruction: 
believe the first development of thought in the child is very much dis- 
turbed by a wordy system of teaching, which is not adapted to his 
faculties, nor the circumstances of his own life. According to my ex- 
perience, success depends upon whether what is taught to children com- 
mends itself to them as true, through being closely connected with their 
own observation.” 

We had scarcely done with these, when, in Froebel, we made the 
acquaintance of an educator who had combined in his educational 
philosophy the naturalism of Rousseau, the idealism of philosophers, 
the romanticism of the poet, the mysticism of the Christian, and the 
aspirations of humanity. Unfortunately for his services to American 
education, most early Froebelians thought they must be mystics as he 
was, see unity where he saw it, and play games for symbolic reasons 
even as he had recommended. To think as he did was not difficult for 
these early American followers, who had not yet emancipated them- 
selves from the ancient conception of the poet who sang: 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 

And was not here an educator of these little souls, who had shown how 
to unlock their mysteries and make manifest what the universal spirit 
had implanted in them? So earnestly did they try to see what he saw 
in the mystic symbolism of certain objects and exercises that they 
failed to realize that Froebel himself had stressed some extremely 
practical, and psychologically sound, notions long before he worked out 
his systematic games, songs, and occupations. 

In his doctrines of education through play, education as free de- 
velopment, the educational value of motor activity, connectedness, 
continuity, culture epochs, creativeness, self-activity, and social par- 
ticipation, we hear reverberations of earlier educators from da Feltre 
to Pestalozzi. To certain of these — creative work, self-activity, and 
social participation — ^we became more attentive when, with the rise of 
a scientific movement in American education, stimulated by Herbart- 
ianism, we became more critical of educational theories and procedures. 
Between FroebeFs dictum that learning thing in life and through 
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doing is more developing, cultivating, and strengthening than to learn 
it merely through the verbal communication of ideas, and the views 
of present leaders in the activity school, there is profound agreement. 
Likewise the modem school has found no ground to quarrel with Froe- 
bePs statement that the plays of childhood are but the germinal leaves 
of later life; play ‘'is not trivial, it is highly serious and of deep sig- 
nificance”^; and that education should be “not prescriptive, categori- 
cal, interfering but must provide the opportunity for “free self- 
activity and self-determination on the part of man, the being created 
for freedom in the image of God.”^ As for social participation, modern 
activity-school leaders are apt to hold with Froebei, to the value of 
“lifting, pulling, canying, digging, splitting,”^ and the more extensive 
activities of the field and garden, shop and countinghouse. 

Herbart, as an interpreter and critic of Pestalozzi, falls into our 
purview as a contributor to the modern activity-school movement, 
though by no means in the same way as did Froebei. We need not be 
disturbed by the fact that Herbart was much concerned with the in- 
structional activity of the teacher, was much preoccupied with ma- 
terials of instruction, and that activity education has had to struggle 
hard to break up the slavish adherence to the formal methods of Her- 
bart and the Herbartians. Despite these tendencies, which were in- 
clined to limit activity on the physical side, Herbart contributed much 
to the understanding of the activity of mind and its growth by (1) de- 
stroying the faculty psychology and its corollary, formal discipline, 
(2) his conception of a genetic soul, and (3) the doctrine concerning the 
cultivation of many-sided interest. 

The role of interest in education is most important according to 
Herbartians. They held, with Plato, that knowledge that is intro- 
duced under compulsion has no hold upon the mind. Rein expressed 
the Herbartian view as follows: “If the pupil works under pressure, 
if he feels learning to be a burden, there can be no mental growth. 
It is otherwise where free interest prevails; then everything goes easily, 
teacher and pupils work with a will, and experience sincere joy in their 
labor. This is only possible, however, by means of an exact psychical 

^Edibcation of Man (Translated by W. N. Hailman, Appleton: Now York, 
1887), p. 279. 

^ Ibid., p. 55. 

^ Ibid., p. 7. 

* Ibid., p. 11. 

® Ibid., p. 101. 
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adaptation and adjustment of the method to the youthful moods and 
ideas. Nature makes no leaps; neither should an instruction that 
proceeds in accordance with Nature.’’^ 

The sources of these interests, Herbart holds, are “experience” and 
“social intercourse”; and, while the ultimate end of education is 
“virtue,” he holds that “to realize the final aim, a nearer and another 
one must be set up . . . many-sidedness of interest . . . Mere informa- 
tion does not suffice; for this we think of as a supply or store of facts 
which a person might possess, or lack, and still remain the same being. 
But he who lays hold of this information and reaches out for more, 
takes an interest in it. Since this mental activity is varied, we need to 
add the term many-sided.” 

As to sense perception, Herbart conceded it an important place 
in early education: “Its peculiar merit consists in having laid hold 
more boldly and more zealously than any former method of the duty of 
building up in the child’s mind, of constructing in it a definite experi- 
ence in the light of clear sense-perception; not acting as if the child 
already had an experience, but taking care that he gets one; not by 
chatting with him, as though in him, as in an adult, there already were 
a need for communicating and elaborating his acquisitions, but, in the 
very first place, giving him that which later on can be, and is to be dis- 
cussed.” In thus speaking of the method of Pestalozzi, he approved of 
it; but he declared a way must be found whereby the vague impres- 
sions from observation can be transmuted into clear ideas. 

III. Signs of Ameeican Unbest 
In 1796, an experimental school was established in Philadelphia: 
an e3q)eriment in philanthropic education; an experiment in quantita- 
tive education, unique in certain respects, but in others just like nu- 
merous other efforts to improve people by teaching them to read, write, 
and amass information. The attention to routine, to appointment of 
times, to memorization and copying, and to religious instruction, indi- 
cated in the following, was characteristic of the age: 

[The] First Class, When they have finished one Copy, are to 
Cypher* on second, fourth and sixth day mornings; and on second, 
tldrd, fourth and sixth day afternoons, until it is time to get spelling; 
also on third day mornings, until a quarter past Eleven; when they 

^Rein. Outlines of Pedagogics (Translated by C. C. and I. J. Van* Liew. 
Kellogg: New York and Chicago, 1893), p. 101. 
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are to commit to memory, some suitable pieces, selected from the Old 
or New Testaments, or other profitable books, which are to be said 
to the Teacher, in the afternoon; they are to stand in Classes, and 
the same propriety and voice to be required as in reading ^ 

In 1896, an experimental school was opened in Chicago: an experi- 
ment concerned with testing a method; an experiment in qualitative 
education, conducted by one skeptical of authoritarianism in all forms. 
In the hundred years intervening between the first and the second, the 
philanthropic schools and their successors, the public institutions, put 
their faith in information to the test. Belief in its efficacy was pro- 
found; enthusiastic prophecies as to effects, almost unbounded; but 
there were certain reservations by the more intelligent and critical, who 
had made an acquaintance with educational theory and experiment in 
Europe. 

In the decade of the twenties, educators in the United States began 
to give some evidence of concern about an education that is more vital 
than mere information. Neef had attracted attention to Pestaloz- 
zianism as early as 1806. The new pedagogical literature was full of 
Pestalozzianism and the Infant School movement, and these were later 
supplemented by Froebelianism. It is difficult to say what part of the 
new point of view was due to the influx of foreign theory and what part 
was due to an active intelligence that intuitively gave to school prob- 
lems many of the same answers that had been offered from time to time 
abroad. It is beyond the scope of this chapter to weigh nicely the 
probabilities on this score. 

Early in the twenties (1823) Samuel Read Hall began to try to 
train teachers to teach. He was acquainted somewhat with the work 
of Pestalozzi, Owen, and Wilderspin. In his Lectures on Schoolkeeping 
(1829) he advises teachers that they are not to suppose that their 
' Vhole duty consists in enabling . . . scholars to acquire a knowledge 
of . . . books . . . [which is] sometimes the least part'^ of their duty. 
Instead, “ . . .to teach them to exercise their own powers, and elicit 
their own strength, is the principal duty of an instructor.”^ Por the 
purpose of education is to ''teach how to think and how to act in all 


^T. Woody. History of Womenfs Education in the United States (Science 
Press: New York and Lancaster, 1929), Vol. I, p. 203. 

’Op. cit, (Ed. by A. D. Wright and G. E. Gardner. Dartmouth Press: Han- 
over, N. H., 1929), p. 114. 
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the vicissitudes of life/’^ It is too frequently held that ‘‘keeping order/^ 
“going through a daily round of recitations/^ “furnishing copies,” “mak- 
ing pens,” and “performing certain operations in arithmetic” are the 
proper business of the teacher; “but all this,” says Hall, “has little 
better claim to the name of teaching, than the chatter of the magpie 
has to be dignified with the title of language,” for it “may be entirely 
destitute of intellectual exercise . . . 

It is necessary to understand the importance of “observing the pe- 
culiar natures of children.” “Some are quick of apprehension, others 
dull” ; and the method of teaching and government must be varied to 
suit these “various dispositions of children.”^ But though natures are 
different, Hall has become impressed with the importance of interest 
and pleasure as motivating factors in good teaching, though the psy- 
chological ground is but vaguely grasped, or not at all. Considering 
the general practice of confinement and routine, it might very well be 
true that the child becomes “tired and cross,” finds school an unpleas- 
ant place, and comes “creeping like a snail unwillingly to school.” “The 
first object at which you should aim [in teaching little children] is to 
please them — ^to make the school as pleasant to them as possible.”^ 
Other appeals to secure interest are recognized as powerful and are rec- 
ommended, but Hall lays greatest stress upon the value of pleasure in 
the activity of learning. “The scholar who derives a pleasure from the 
acquisition of new ideas, and the exercise of his mental powers, will be 
far more likely to understand thoroughly what he learns ; will find the 
new ideas he has gained frequently revolving in his mind afterwards 
from day to day, and will retain them in his memory, ready for use, 
whenever occasion may require.”® 

. Bronson Alcott, a gifted teacher and the greatest American educa- 
tional philosopher of the early nineteenth century, was but little re- 
warded for his efforts to improve education. Before a world of decay- 
ing, yet still arrogant, Puritanism — a world slavish in its worship of the 
authority of elders, harsh in its discipline, and convinced that to say 
words was to possess a knowledge of things — ^he laid an educational phi- 
losophy that was indeed strange: a school ruled by love rather than 


^Ibid,, p. 109. 
Ubid., p. 81. 

Ubid., pp. 66, 79. 
*Ibid,, pp. 165, 118. 
*/6zd., p. 151 f. 
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by fear (though he did admit occasional necessity for physical punish- 
ment) ; motivation of interest rather than compulsion ; understanding 
rather than acquisition; thinking rather than remembering; self- 
government rather than mere submission to autocratic law; cultivation 
of curiosity and interest in reading, not simply teaching how to read ; 
instead of ^'our low estimate of human nature,” a reverence and regard 
for it; a conversational method, drawing the pupil into active partici- 
pation, rather than ^^saying lessons”; a school of physical sports and 
exercises joined with intellectual labor; a school with a library, not 
simply readers and spellers; an active school, not a passive one. In 
these contrasts we may grasp the difference between Alcott’s school and 
the conventional one. 

To follow Alcott’s progress through Bristol and Cheshire, the ex- 
periment at Philadelphia, the auspicious beginning at Boston and the 
calamity of defeat, would be impossible. At the end of his two years’ 
experience at Cheshire (1827), he made one of his earliest and most 
significant observations: . . as I went on, the course of instruction 

and discipline was found to involve, as its leading principle, the pro- 
duction and original exercise of thought. I found that whatever chil- 
dren do themselves is theirs; and besides the advancement of intel- 
lectual progress, this gives also an increase of intellectual power. Orig- 
inality, at the same time that, it marks progress, tends to produce 
strength, and ability to encounter more severe trials.”^ 

Though profoundly a mystic, and believing with Pythagoreans that 
a seven-year-old, if properly questioned, would show that what we call 
learning is only a remembering and recall, Alcott, in certain respects, 
held views more scientific. In his Observations on the Principles and 
Methods of Infant Instruction (1830) he stressed the significance of 
activity in relation to physical and intellectual growth: 

If we observe the habits of infancy in a physiological point of 
view, its active propensities cannot fail to meet our notice. The child 
is essentially an active being. His chief enjoyment consists in the 
free and natural exercise of his material frame. The quickening in- 
stinct of his nature urges him to the exertion of all its functions, and 
to seek in this, every means for their varied and happy activity. A 
reverential respect for the author of so benevolent a law of its ani- 
mal economy, will suggest a faithful obedience to its requisitions. The 


'^Sanborn and Harris. Memoirs of Bronson Alcott (Eoberts Bros.: Boston, 
1893), Vol. 1., p. 73. 
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claims of animal nature in infancy, are primary and paramount to all 
others; and it is not till these are anticipated and relieved by unre- 
strained movement, that the intellect can be successfully addressed. 

By encouraging the free and natural activity of the body, the func- 
tions on which intellectual energy and happiness depend, are invig- 
orated and most effectually prepared for the lessons of instruction. 
Play is the appointed dispensation of childhood; and a beneficent 
wisdom consists in turning this to its designed purpose. When the 
force of animal impulse has expended itself by free and natural recre- 
ation, and left the physical S5rstem in a state of tranquillity, the mind 
imbibes the influence, and forgetting the scenes and activities of its 
previous joys, yields itself to the loftier claims of its nature, and asks 
the sympathy and guidance of instruction; and it is by creating, and 
applying these states of the animal and intellectual nature, for the 
advancement of the child, that successful results are chiefly produced 
in early instruction.^ 

Like Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel, he discoimtenances “formal 
precepts, abstract reasonings, and imintelligible instructions,” but rec- 
ommends “interesting incidents,” “familiar descriptions,” “the circum- 
stances and relations of life,” and “instruction drawn from common 
circumstances and objects” as properly constituting “the lessons of 
infancy.” “Mechanical recitations, wordy lessons, dissociated from the 
intellect, are to be wholly avoided.” Conversational method is better 
than “much systematic instruction [which] is repulsive to the habits 
and feelings of infancy.” “The growth and energy of the mind depend 
upon the freedom and happiness of its movements, and the restraints 
imposed by system for its action with others, carmot essentially con- 
duce to its benefit.” 

Physical play and an experiment with self-government were two 
prominent ways in which he sought to employ the principles of activism. 
Of infants' play there should be a great de^l; not “systematic amuse- 
ments,” but free play for the most part because, he says, “let u$ alone 
in OUT amusements, is the true instinct of childhood ...” Hence, only 
“careful superintendence” against “obvious danger and perversion” is 
best. Again, describing an occasion in his school, he wrote: “The sub- 
ject of physical exercises was resumed. Voted unanimously to intro- 
duce play games for exercise within doors. Several plays were named — 
'Exercise around the Stove,' 'Imitate the Voice,' and 'Grand Mufti' were 
performed on the spot, and entered on the list of sports for the term. 


Op. ciu, p. 4 f. 
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The general voice was to omit out-of-door sports forenoon and after- 
noon, during the term.”^ 

In Thomas H. Gallaudet, the formal, passive memoriter training of 
the schools found a sharp critic, and the ^‘new education’' a more prac- 
tical, though not more gifted, friend than it had in Alcott. Gallaudet, 
like most people of his day, still held fast to the doctrine of faculties, 
but his thinking was marked by a sharp attack upon unthinking drill, 
the exclusive authority of books, the mere verbal memory tasks of the 
schools: “Of what do the recitations of the younger classes in schools 
consist? Of the mere repeating of what has been committed to mem- 
ory.” The true and better purpose should be the cultivation of the 
rational (thinking) capacity. This is to be accomplished by substi- 
tuting the inductive method in reading, arithmetic, and so on, for the 
prevailing method of memorization, and more attention to practical 
application of what is studied. The advantage of the new method of 
induction, and the difficulty in the way of its employment, he under- 
stands perfectly: “This mode of leading the youthful mind, in the ex- 
ercise of its own powers, to arrive at general truths, not only produces 
a deeper interest, and a more fixed attention; but begets habits of in- 
dependent and inventive thought, and trains the pupil to more extensive 
and vigorous efforts in all her future researches.” 

Interestingly enough, his acceptance of the propriety of the induc- 
tive method led him to anticipate the employment of a device which is 
very common among activists of the present generation: 

It would be no difficult thing for the teacher, and her pupils to 
conceive, with the aid of a little imagination, transactions taking place 
in the schoolroom, which would furnish the occasion for the pupils 
performing mentally precisely those calculations which they may 
afterwards make when these imaginary transactions become real ones. 

Let the instructress be the merchant, and her pupils the customers. 

Let her sell her various articles, at their various prices, and receive in 
payment different kinds and sums, of money, for which often change 
is to be made. You can easily conceive what a multiplicity of ques- 
tions in mental arithmetic would grow out of these fictitious trans- 
actions 

Probably no criticism of American education at the middle of the 
nineteenth century was better put, or more effective in attracting favor- 
able attention, than that of David P. Page. Though he lived but thirty- 

^ Sanborn and Harris, op. dt., Vol. 1, pp. SO f. 

Am. Jour, of Educ., 3:184. 
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eight years, Page established the highest reputation for critical think- 
ing on educational matters, was a capable expositor of the then ^‘new 
education, and wrote one of the most read American books on educa- 
tion, before Dewey's School and Society, 

In his Theory and Practice of Teaching (1847), Page made two or 
three criticisms of existing practice that are pertinent to the present 
discussion. Pirst, that knowledge is looked upon as the end of educa- 
tion; second, that the method is almost always a “pouring-in" or a 
“drawing-out" process; third, group instruction or “simultaneous reci- 
tation" has become a prevalent evil. These are, among others, precisely 
the same evils that the present activity movement has sought to correct. 

Instead of knowledge (information) being the end, it “is ever an 
incident of true education." None are educated without acquiring 
knowledge, but “the mistake is in considering knowledge the end when 
it is either the incident or the means of education," the true end being 
“intellectual training," “development," “a waking up of the mind," “a 
growth of the mind." “It is an inspiring of the mind with a thirst for 
knowledge, growth, enlargement — and then a disciplining of its powers 
so far that it can go on to educate itself."^ Why is it, he asks, that so 
many of our “good scholars" are never heard of after school and so 
many whom teachers called “poor scholars" later in life outstrip their 
fellows and confound their teachers? “We must charge nature as being 
extremely capricious or we must allege that the teachers entirely mis- 
understood their work, failing when they expected most, and succeed- 
ing, as if by chance — almost against their will, where they expected 
least." He concludes the latter charge is the true one, and infers 
“that there is such a thing as teaching a mind naturally active too 
much ..." 

It will be well for our youth when our teachers shall so understand 
human nature , that over-teaching shall seldom occur. “The 
teaching of Nature would seem to indicate that the pupil should be 
taught mainly to depend on his own resources. This, too, I think is 
the teaching of common sense." “He should not be relieved from labor, 
as this will diminish his self-reliance without enlightening him . . . "^ 
The erroneous conception of the end of education as information has 
its corollary in the methods employed. “There is a great deal of liter- 

Theory and Practice of Teaching (Barnes: New York, 1849), p. 70. 

^ Ibid., p. 73. 

® Ibid,, p. 84. 
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ary dandling practiced in our schools; and as a consequence; a great 
many of our children are mere sickly nurselings, relying upon the 
leading-strings while in the school, and falling, for very weakness, just 
as soon as the supporting hand is withdrawn.” The evil is common, 
even monstrous in some instances. The pupil is made a ‘^passive re- 
cipient’^ What is a “passive recipient?” “A passive recipient,” he 
says, “is a two-gallon jug/’ it holds two gallons and can never hold any 
more. “Whenever the teacher does not first excite inquiry, first pre- 
pare the mind by waking it up to a desire to know, and if possible to 
find out by itself, but proceeds to think for the child, and to give him 
the results, before they are desired, or before they have been sought 
for, he makes the mind of the child a two-gallon jug, into which he may 
pour just two gallons, but no more. And if day after day he should 
continue to pour in, day after day he may expect that what he pours 
in will all run over.”^ This pouring-in method is supplemented by the 
drawing-out method, which is merely a check on what has gone in, by 
asking leading questions. 

The remedy is to be found in a method which excites inquiry, stim- 
ulates curiosity, directs observation to things around them. He illus- 
.trates the ideal method by describing a “genera? exercise” for the whole 
school, in which he directs the attention of all to an ear of corn, about 
which he raises the one question: “What is this ear of corn for?” 
Many answers are given, but not all — ^not the one and chief use the 
teacher wants them to consider. So they take the question home with 
them, discuss it with parents, and come back to it again another day. 
This procedure brings forward a long discussion of the purposes of 
seeds, planting, germination, growth, and questions arise about the 
propagation of other plants. The advantages of the method, Page 
states, are: first, “Ji immediately puts the minds of the children into a 
state of vigorous activity” They are no longer passive recipients. 
They are incited to “discover” and to “ascertain” for themselves. “A 
habit of observation is cultivated in them ...” Second, it is of serv- 
ice in waking up the minds of the parents in the community; third, 
“it wakes up the teacher’s own mind,” and “this is by no means the 
least important point to be gained.”^ 

Of group instruction, “simultaneous recitation,” he says it has be- 
come “quite too fashionable of late.” Derived from Lancasterian prac- 

^Ibid , pp. 76 ff. 

*Ibid., pp. 98 ff. 
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tice in the large schools of the city (where it may have been necessary 
and may have had its uses) it is one of the ^‘prominent faults” of our 
schools, destroying ‘^all independence in the pupil by taking away his 
individuality. He moves with the phalanx.” He learns to rely on 
others, to be indolent and superficial, hiding his own ignorance in the 
group.^ 

Of this early tendency of reform, enough has probably been said. 
Let us note briefly the character of the reform movement as it appeared 
between 1850 and 1890. At this time, those who felt the need for re- 
form were fortified by the accession of new notions (or new expression 
of old ones) through the introduction of Froebelianism and the notion 
of psychological learning. The Kindergarten, Manual Training, and 
the “New Education” of the latter part of the period (1870-1890) were 
very generally closely associated, and, as at least one writer said, were 
used throughout his “work as. equivalents.”^ 

Though slightly known in the United States between 1840 and 1860, 
Froebelianism became better known through the efforts of Miss Pea- 
body (previously associated with Alcott, at Boston) who undertook 
to open a kindergarten. After a visit to Germany (1867), she was in- 
strumental in opening a training school for kindergartners in Boston 
(1868). Shortly thereafter (1872), another was established in New 
York. At the same time, Susan Blow began to train kindergartners in 
St. Louis, and, in 1873, the board of that city assumed official responsi- 
bility for kindergartens. 

From the standpoint of the present discussion, the following points 
concerning the kindergarten movement are significant: (1) as no pre- 
ceding influence had done, this movement popularized the notion of the 
value of the self-activity of play; (2) even more than through the 
Pestalozzi-Fellenberg Manual Labor Movement (1825-45), which had 
stressed the economic rather more than the educational advantages, 
American educators now became convinced of the necessity of physical 
activity as a part of complete education; in fact some came to look on 
motor activity as the most important phase of it. 

With respect to the first of these points, it must be noted further 
that, although Froebel, in his earliest work, had stressed the value of 
free self-activity (i.e., activity of self, initiated from within) , yet in the 

^Ihid,, pp. 116 f. 

* C. H. Ham. Mind and Hand, Copyright, 1886 and 1900. 
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Kindergarten, later developed, the freedom of self-activity became sub- 
merged in formal plays and activities, selected because of a symbolic 
significance, which Froebel not only held to, but which he asserted were 
interesting and appealing to children because they, too, intuitively felt 
(or had a premonition of) , though they could not explain, the symbolic 
reason for their attraction. Thus he states, in his discussion of move- 
ment plays, such as the travelling, visiting, running, walking, swinging, 
circling, and turning plays, and the winding brook, the snail, the 
mill, the wheel, the circle, star, flower, and crown plays 

Through many considerations, and as the result of many and 
various experiences, I am convinced that the exalted and often ecstatic 
delight of children in their simple movement plays is by no means to 
be explained through the exertion of mere physical force — ^mere bodily 
activity. The true source of their joy is the dim premonition which 
stirs their sensitive hearts {Gemuthe) that in their play there is hid- 
den a deep significance; that it is, in fact, the husk within which is 
concealed the kernel of living spiritual truth.^ 

Just as Froebel tended more and more toward symbolism and in- 
elasticity in his selection of gifts and games, so his American expositors 
were inclined to follow him, rather faithfully, for thirty years or more. 
Thus Mr. Harris, though doubtless duly skeptical of the greatly exag- 
gerated claims of many Froebelian enthusiasts as to what effects were 
to be derived from the “new education,’^ went very far in his approval 
of the gifts as the “best instrumentalities ever devised” for educating 
“young children through self-activity.” Thus he wrote (1878-9): 

It is always the desideratum in education to secure the maximum 
of self-activity in the pupil. The kindergarten gifts are the best in- 
strumentalities ever de^dsed for the purpose of educating young chil- 
dren through self-activity. Other devices may do this — other devices 
have done it — but FroebePs apparatus is most successful. It is this 
fact that occasions the exaggerated estimate which his disciples place 
upon the originality of Froebel’s methods. Long before his day it 
was known and stated as the first principle of pedagogy that the 
pupil is educated, not by what others do for him, but by what he is 
led to do for himself. But FroebePs system of gifts is so far in ad- 
vance of the other systems of apparatus for primary instruction as to 
create an impression in the mind of the one who first studies it that 
Froebel is the original discoverer of the pedagogical law of self-activity 

^See: Pedagogics of the Kindergarten (Translated by Josephine Jarvis, Ap- 
pleton: New York, 1907), Ch. XIV. 
pp. 260 f. 
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in the pupil. The teacher who has already learned correct methods 
of instruction, or who has read some in the history of pedagogy, 
knows this principle of self-activity, but has never found, outside of 
the kindergarten, so wonderful a system of devices for the proper 
education of the child of 5 years old.^ 

That Harris was impressed somewhat by the symbolism of the gifts 
and games is suggested by his statement that they (the kindergartners) 
“have good reason to claim more” than mere preparation for manual 
acts since, as Miss Blow has explained, “the games, gifts, and occupa- 
tions are symbolic, and thus propaedeutic to subsequent intellectual and 
moral training. Every conscious intellectual phase of the mind has a 
previous phase in which it was unconscious and merely symbolic.”^ 
Again he said: 

The symbolism involved in all things — for in nature everything 
corresponds to spirit, and hence each lower material object is in 
some sense a key to unlock the perception of a higher, more subtle 
object — ^this symbohsm is the basis of the intellectual value of the 
gifts of Froebel. No other educator since Platons time has under- 
stood so well the connection of the child's first activities with his sub- 
sequent ones and the significance of what is rudimentary as a prep- 
aration for what is to follow.^ 

Miss Blow's defense of Froebel's symbolism may be understood 
from the following: 

The most fascinating feature of Froebel's games to a thoughtful 
person is, however, their reaction on thought. They are rooted, every 
one of them, in the relationship of feeling, action, and thought ; they 
obey without exception that deep law which connects instinct, expres- 
sion, and insight. How through their contrasts, the activity of com- 
parison is roused; how they quicken and intensify perception; what 
presentiments they create of the subtle relationships of sound and 
movement; how they stir in the child the sense of proportion; how 
they show the soul of harmony in the relations of numbers; how 
they foreshadow even the mysterious correspondences of space and 
time! . . . 

It is a fact full of deep meaning that the obscure thought or feel- 
ing recognizes itself in a symbol, and cannot recognize itself in a defi- 
nite and exact refiection. We need a mirror, not of what we are, but 
of what we already dimly see ourselves to be. This is the reason that 

'^RepL Comm, of Educ,, 1:1896-1897, p. 900. 

^ Ibid., p. 916. 

^ Ibid., p. 913. 
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the child's life grows clearer to him through the life of birds and ani- 
mals than through the human life around him. He is drawn closer 
to his mother by watching the cat with her kittens, or the mother bird 
with her young, than he is by seeing other children with their mothers. 

It is no idle curiosity which bids him peer into the bird's nest and 
watch so intently while the mother bird feeds her young or covers 
them with her sheltering wings. He is fascinated, because thus his 
own life is made objective to him; his own relationships are shown to 
him, in symbol.^ 

Let us return to the second of the two points previously mentioned, 
the conviction of American educators that motor activity was an im- 
portant, if not the most important, phase of education in the early 
years. The development of a doctrine concerning the need of manual 
education had been growing for long years in Europe. More, Rabelais, 
Campanella, and Andreae gave industrial training a place in their ideal 
societies. Comeniiis, Locke, Hellers, Budd, Francke, Semler, Rousseau, 
Basedow, Salzmann, Campe, Blasche, Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, and 
others, with varying emphasis on the economic and educational values 
to be derived, had dealt with the same theme. Americans became ac- 
quainted with the idea, to some extent, during the Manual Labor 
Movement (when the economic arguments for it were more stressed 
than the intellectual) and much more thoroughly through (1) the 
manual activities of the kindergarten, (2) the introduction of Swedish 
Sloyd, and (3) the psychological and physiological experimentation of 
Edouard Seguin. 

FroebePs theory and practical emphasis on “lessons through and by 
work, through and from life,'' owed much, doubtless, to the previous 
work by Heusinger, whose Ueber die Benutzung des bei Kindem so 
thdtigen TriebeSj beschaftigt zu sein had been published in 1797 ; but 
Froebel became the effective popularizer of the doctrine. His argu- 
ment is as follows: (1) since doing preceded thinking in the develop- 
ment of the race, and thinking was tested by action, it follows that, in 
our work of education, activity should precede knowing and under- 
standing; (2) from his law of unity, he is led to conclude that “God 
created man in his own image; therefore man should create and bring 
forth like God . . . This is the high meaning, the deep significance, the 
great purpose of work and industry, of productive and creative activ- 
ity .. . The young growing human being should, therefore be trained 


Ibid., pp. 913-914. 
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early for outer work, for creative and productive activity ... It would 
be a most wholesome arrangement in schools to establish actual work- 
ing hours similar to the existing study hours . . . ”^ This combination 
of intellectual and physical activity, he recommended for secondary 
schools. Speaking of Latin schools, the worst offenders, he said: ^^Ex- 
perience shows that external, physical, productive activity interspersed 
in intellectual work strengthens not only the body but in a very marked 
degree the mind in its various phases of development . . . ^^ 

FroebeFs specific condemnation of work solely for its economic 
value is significant.® The conception of manual training, as a new 
and more effective instrument for the development of the mind, made 
a great appeal to schoolmen who were still thinking in terms of a dis- 
ciplinary psychology; it gave manual training a claim to respectability, 
and this was important. 

The upward extension of FroebePs philosophy of motor activity 
beyond the kindergarten came chiefly after 1876, when we had an 
opportunity of seeing the results derived from an application of Froe- 
bePs principle in the schools of Finland, Eussia, and elsewhere in 
Europe. In that year President Runkle, head of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, who had visited the Philadelphia Exposition, 
reported to the Corporation on ‘The Russian System of Shop Work 
for Engineers and Mechanics,” The result was the establishment of a 
School of the Mechanic Arts, in which “special prominence” was to be 
“given to hand work in combination with high school studies,” the 
purpose being “not to fit the pupil for a particular trade, but to develop 
the bodily and mental powers in harmony with each other ...” Two 
years later. Professor C. M. Woodward, of St. Louis, who had been 
experimenting with shop instruction at Washington University, ad- 
dressed a group of leading citizens on “Manual Education,” with the 
result that the St. Louis Manual Training School was created in 1879. 
Early in the next decade such schools were established in Chicago, 
Philadephia, Cleveland, Toledo, and Baltimore; and, where special 
schools were not created, manual training departments were added. 
Such advocates of “Manual Training,” or the “New Education,” as 
Runkle, Woodward, Francis W. Parker, or James McAlister, were often 
roundly condemned by the conservative masters and patrons of the 


^ The Education of Man, pp. 31-35. 

* Ibid., p. 236. 

* Ibid., p. 32. 
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old, purely academic, and ‘cultural’ school, despite the fact that, with 
much persistence, these defenders of education through bodily activity 
proclaimed that manual training was primarily instituted for its mental 
effect. The ‘New Education’ carried the day, probably, because of 
mixed motives: some advocated it because it utilized the child’s native 
impulse to activity; other educators, of disciplinary mold, saw in it a 
new means of mental culture; business men and industrialists often 
beheld in it an opportunity for the introduction of practical preparation 
for activities of life; and still others, looking for a formula that would 
transform life, that would bring all to realize the dignity of labor, 
pursued with whole heart this new fad that promised to effect so much. 
By 1890 the movement had swept the country. 

The argument of mental improvement through motor activity, which 
probably eased the path of manual activity in the schools more than 
any other single one, was supported both by traditional psychology, 
and also, interestingly enough, by the psychological studies of Seguin, 
who began his work in France (1839) and came to America, in 1848, 
where he was active in work for the feeble-minded. His views regard- 
ing localized motor areas and the efferent and afferent features of nerv- 
ous activity, and his success in developing activity of the nervous 
system by controlled stimulation of the lower nerve centers, led him to 
conclude that proper education must proceed from training “the organs 
by the exercise of the functions” and from developing “the functions by 
the exercise of the organs.’”- 

On the basis of his scientific work Seguin made a plea for “handi- 
cation” versus “headication,” as Carnegie had expressed it popularly. 
The training of the hand was to be supreme: “. . . When physio- 
logical education prevails in the schools, then the hand will rule . . . 

Even more than the Froebelian formalists, the founder of the Mon- 
tessori system and its followers found what they held to be a scientific 
justification for their formal sense-training in Seguin's discoveries. 
Madame Montessori, however, as Kilpatrick has pointed out, was 
“more interested ... in the disciplinary aspects of the exercises,” 
while Seguin was first of all concerned -with the defective’s attainment 
of knowledge and skill that would be directly “useful in the ordinary 
affairs of his life.”® 

’’Kept, on Education, Vienna Int. Exhibition, 187S (Washington, 1875), pp. 
23 S, 113 f. 

‘Ibid., p. 114. 

^The Montetsori System Examined (Houghton Mifflin : Boston, 1914), p. 3. 
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When some years ago a certain little boy entered the elementary 
school, he conceived in his heart a curse upon beans and busy work,^ 
which had by that time invaded the midlands, even the hinterlands, of 
the United States. Had he known that certain persons had been re- 
sponsible for this pedagogical device, they doubtless would have been 
included in his imprecation. But he knew nothing of Froebel and his 
desire to give opportunity for activity in the pre-school age, of Anna 
Johnson and many other estimable folk who had since felt ^'that Froe- 
behs great discovery of education by occupations must have something 
for the public school” and who had proceeded to write books on 
Education by Doing, or Occupations and Busy Work for Primary 
Classes;^ Games, Seatwork and Sense Training Exercises; Devices for 
Busy Work; How to Manage Busy Work; Suggestions for Seatwork,^ 
and numerous similar titles. Little did the boy suspect, as he sat 
long hours before his simple rows of beans and corn, that in one book 
there were “62 pages of busy work devices ... to occupy heads and 
hands” “from September to June”; that, in another, there were “one 
hundred of them,” — devices “to keep the little ones busy.” Oh, dreary 
prospect! Little did he suspect that these beans and corn kernels could 
and would make him “observe closely,” “be inventive”; or that the 
publisher had sold the notion to his teacher by the suggestion that, 
“best of all,” it will “relieve you of much care by furnishing your pupils 
something profitable to do.” Later, entering into the niceties of gram- 
mar, he was to learn that “English Grammar is the art of speaking, 
reading, and writing the English language correctly.” The little boy 
did not doubt the statement; he did not question what an art was, 
did not doubt that grammar was indeed an authentic one, but learned 
to say the definition. Nor did his teacher doubt, question, or quibble 
about the matter. He, too, had learned the definition. Had not Mr. 
Parker declared, just a few years before, in a book “prepared to supply 
the demand on the part of teachers to know the New Methods, that, 
“In the teaching of any subject it is of great importance that we 
have a clear definition of what we teach.” Could one doubt seriously 
the wisdom of this book of which 10,000 copies had been “sold in the 

^L. E. Patiidge. The **Qmncy Methods** (Kellogg: New York, 1885), 
pp. 4-5. 

“Anna Johnson. (Kellogg: New York, 1884). 

“ These four, published by A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, were written by M. A. 
Holton, A. G. Hall, A. M. Kellogg, and Minnie M. George, respectively. 

* Talks on Teaching (Kellogg: New York, 1883). 
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first four months”; a book which 130 teachers had grabbed at during 
the sessions of a single institute? 

It must have appeared to this boy, had he been able, by some magic, 
to have risen in a trice to adulthood and have made a survey of what 
Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel had intended and what 
American pedagogues had wrought, that a new, or simply slightly 
modified, disciplinary formalism had taken the place of the old; that 
here all around him there was a belief that certain active exercises 
with sticks, wires, beans, balls, spheres, and cubes had the power to 
effect “the symmetrical upbuilding of the whole being” ; that this faith 
in formal, set activities had usurped the place of the faith of the pre- 
vious century in the power of knowledge to transform man and his 
society. 

IV. Feom Scholastic to Social Activism 

We speak, in 1933, of a “new education.” The words have been 
part of the American pedagogical vocabulary for a hundred years; 
the ideas, if not the words, have been current in Western European 
writing to some extent for five himdred years, and to a pronounced 
extent for three hundred. In America, 'new education’ has gone through 
certain transformations. First, it emphasized intellectual activity 
(observation, reason, understanding) rather than knowledge. Sec- 
ond, with the first it combined faith in motor activities of a partic- 
ular kind. Third, 'new education,’ since 1896, building upon earlier 
movements in its name, has by critically examining them, by an original 
and more thorough investigation of the physiology and psychology of 
learning with correlative modifications of teaching method, and by 
more closely identifying itself with social life, come to a deeper and 
broader understanding of what it means to 'learn to do by doing.’ 
Besides these traits, the movement in our generation is further char- 
acterized by a fairly extensive numerical increase of activity schools 
(some of which, of course, are little more than names), by the intro- 
duction of many phases of activity education into public elementary 
schools (where little expectation is just now entertained of complete 
application of the principles of activism), and by a tendency on the 
part of some high schools, colleges, and universities to try to find ways 
of incorporating the principles of activism in their work. Finally, the 
'new education’ has been challenged by critics of both conservative and 
radical groups for alleged failure (1) to meet the old education on its 
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own ground, and (2) actively and aggressively to construct a new 
society according to some preconceived plan. 

No one can look at the present educational scene without being 
impressed by the confusion of practices current under the head of 
'activity method/ or 'activity school.' It is a truly American scene. 
It proceeds (1) from the freedom with which any one in America can 
set up a new school or introduce a modification of the methods in an 
old one; (2) from the fact that the innovations generally lumped 
under the 'activity' head have sprung from a variety of sources or 
from a combination of them, and that the relative weight attached to 
these varies in the leaders, partly as they understand, or are emotion- 
ally inclined to, one view rather than another. On some such grounds as 
these, it seems, one may account in part for the variation in the stress 
laid on such features as activity for sense-training; activity through in- 
terests; education through anything, provided it be an activity ; educa- 
tion through purposive activity; creative or productive activity; 
physical activity; education by absorption; cooperative activity; so- 
cial activity; education only through life-like, natural activities; 
activities as ends; activities as means; directed and undirected ac- 
tivity. There is, however, a certain unity in diversity; though they 
infer differently about activity in some respects, all agree upon activity 
as a necessary element in the new education. Recently, the 'new 
school' has been defined as one in which "the children are actively en- 
listed in the task of educating themselves" while the 'old school' is one 
in which "children are passively waiting for some one to come and 
'learn' them."^ 

It is impossible in the scope of this paper to account for the peculiar 
traits of the many 'activity' schools founded in the past thirty years or 
more, but we may set forth the chief factors determining the character 
of the 'new school,' the experimental school founded by John Dewey 
that became the chief inspiration of later efforts in various parts of the 
country. Dewey's institution was a new departure. It was neither a 
kindergarten, a normal, a practice, a model, a demonstration, nor, in 
the present sense, a 'progressive' school. It was an educational labora- 
tory — a "laboratory of applied psychology" — opened for testing hy- 
potheses with as much accuracy as might be, and comparable, in scien- 
tific purpose at least, with other laboratories of the University of 
which it was a part. 


Prog. Ed., 1 : 1924 , 66 . 
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A study of the early records of Dewey's school reveals it primarily 
as an outgrowth of his work in psychology and philosophy. An ex- 
amination of Dewey's The Study of Ethics (1894) gives some idea of 
the sources of the fundamentals of Dewey's philosophy and pedagogy. 
Dewey, too, has recently said that the ''philosophical and psychological 
conceptions" that he entertained "had more to do, for better or worse, 
with the foimding of the school than educational experience or prece- 
dent ..." Indeed, “It was a consequence of the very philosophy which 
was held."^ The theory of the experimental school, it appears, con- 
flicted with the old on certain important points. First, "The underlying 
theory of knowledge emphasized the part of problems which originated 
in active situations, in the development of thought, and also the neces- 
sity of testing thought by action if thought was to pass over into knowl- 
edge"2 as opposed to the view of knowledge as mere information. This 
view of knowledge grows out of Dewey's criticism of the old psy- 
chology, which was, as he said, "disjointed," in that it regarded sensory- 
stimulus, the idea, and the motor discharge, as "separate entities.'* 
Dewey continues: 

The fact of growth, of continuity, is completely obscured in de- 
tail, even though there may be much talk about it at large . . . 
There is no insight into continuity of function; no way of connecting 
earlier and later facts into a living unity. In any biological study, or 
study using the genetic method, while the persistent and minute study 
of details is absolutely indispensable, the minutiae of structure and 
the exact succession of changes are of importance simply as they 
throw light upon the growth of the life process itself. It is the life 
principle which is the real object of study; and to sort the observed 
facts into pigeon-holes, irrespective of their relation to life history, is 
to have the name but not the reality of the genetic method.® 

In the place of this "disjointed view," Dewey and certain of his col- 
leagues held to the view of "continuity of function," meaning that the 
sensory-stimulus, the idea, and the motor response are to "be viewed, 
not as separate and complete entities in themselves, but as divisions of 
labor, functioning factors, within the single concrete whole." This 

^From a chapter by John Dewey, written for a history of the school, being 
prepared for publication by Katherine Camp Mayhew and Aana Edwards. Quo- 
tations are made by permission of Dr. Dewey. 

^Jbid. 

•“Principles of mental development in early infancy.” Tran$actions of the 
Illinois Society for Child Study, Vol. 4, No. 3, p. 68, 
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notion of the “single concrete whole” is also expressed in the terms 
“coordination” and the “organic circuit concept” that were employed. 
According to this “organic circuit concept,” the dualism between ideas 
and acts is broken down. Intelligence is included within the act. Mind 
is the product of activity and growth. Moral acts are “consciously 
completed” acts that express “the unified self”; and moral character 
is the resultant totality. 

On this psychology, a new education is based: education of com- 
plete activity, involving purposing, comparing ways and means, re- 
fiecting on the consequences of action, and consequent new purposes, 
and not satisfied by mere motion, not inspired by a master of the 
classroom, the director of physical education, or by the authority of 
the manual-training department. 

Second, the experimental school differed from its predecessors and 
contemporaries in the view of education as a social process, as op- 
posed to the generally stated purpose of 'individual development’ and 
'harmonious development of all the powers’ of the individual. Its 
social nature differed also from the present frequently stated purpose 
of 'social adjustment,’ if by this is meant, as is so often the case, that 
the individual is to be adjusted to his place in the present social ma- 
chine. Dewey’s conception of social education is more dynamic than 
that. From the contemporary records of the school, and from the 
recent expression of Dr. Dewey on this subject, it is evident that the 
school was to be a socially participating group, whose activities pro- 
ceeded out of social needs and aimed at understanding them and 
satisfying them. Dewey writes: 

In the theory of the school, the first factor in bringing about the 
desired coordination was the establishment of the school as itself a 
form of community life. It was thought that education could pre- 
pare the young for future social life only when the school was itself 
a cooperative society on a small scale. The integration of the indi- 
vidual and social is impossible except when the individual lives in 
close association with others in the constant and free give-and-take 
of experience, and finds his happiness and growth in processes of 
sharing with them. 

The idea involved a radical departure from the notion that the 
school is just a place in which to learn lessons and acquire certain 
forms of skill. It assimilated study and learning within the school to 
the education which takes place out of school when living goes on in 
a rich and significant social medium. It influenced not only the 
methods of learning and study, but also the organization of children 
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in groups, an arrangement which took the place occupied by ^grading/ 

It was subject-matter, not pupils, that was thought to need grading; 
the important consideration for pupils was that they should associate 
on the terms most conducive to effective communication and mutual 
sharing. Naturally, it also influenced the selection of subject-matter 
for study; the younger children on entering school engaged, for ex- 
ample, in activities that continued the social life with which they 
were familiar in their homes. As the children matured, the ties that 
link family life to the neighborhood and larger community were fol- 
lowed out. These ties lead backward in time as well as outward in 
the present; into history as well as the more complex forms of exist- 
ing social activities. 

Thus the aim was not to 'adjust^ individuals to social institutions 
if by adjustment is meant preparation to fit into present social ar- 
rangements and conditions. The latter are neither stable enough nor 
good enough to justify such a procedure. The aim was to deepen and 
broaden the range of social contact and intercourse, of cooperative 
living, so that the members of the school would be prepared to make 
their future social relations worthy and fruitful. 

It will be noted that the socM phase of education was put first. 

This fact is contrary to an impression about the school which has pre- 
vailed since it was foxmdcd and which many visitors carried away with 
them at the time. It is the idea which has played a large part in 
progressive schools : namely, that they exist in order to give complete 
liberty to individuals, and that they are and must be 'child-centred' 
in a way which ignores, or at least makes little of, social relationships 
and responsibilities. In intent, whatever the failures in accomplish- 
ment, the school was 'community-centered.' It was held that the 
process of mental development is essentially a social process, a process 
of participation; traditional psychology was criticized on the ground 
that it treated the growth of mind as one which occurs in individuals 
in contact with a merely physical environment of things. And, as has 
just been stated, the aim was ability of individuals to live in cooper- 
ative integration with others.^ 

The indebtedness of the new activity school to the theories and 
experiments of the past two hundred years is recognized ; but it is an 
indebtedness for suggestions that were to be critically examined, rather 
than for models to be imitated. I need only allude to Dewey^s critical 
examination of the conflicting claims of two long-struggling rivals, in 
Interest and Effort in Education (1913), Kilpatrick's FroebeVs Kinder^ 
garten Principles Critically Examined (1916) and his Montessori Bys-* 


^From Dr. Dewey's statement in the history of the school, by Katherine 
Camp Mayhew and Anna Edwards. 
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tern Examined (1914), as examples of the careful, critical scrutiny that 
leaders of the modem school have accorded to their predecessors. On 
the whole, Dewey is profoundly impressed with the doctrines of 
Eousseau, that (1) ^^education should be based upon the capacities of 
those to be taught”; (2) education “is the growth of capacities with 
which human beings are endowed”; (3) “learning is a matter of neces- 
sity [and not something to which we are naturally averse] ... a part 
of the process of self-preservation and of growth,” and that our real 
teacher is experience.^ But Dewey looks critically at all Eousseau 
says, and in the light of our more adequate psychology, in order to 
distinguish between the wise and the “foolish things” that came from 
the brilliant but erratic genius of the eighteenth century. Dewey 
appraised Pestalozzi and found his “greatest positive contribution” to 
be the conception of education as “social development,” derived from 
“participating intimately and actively in activities of social life”^ ; but 
he is not unmindful of the fact that Pestalozzi made a weakening shift 
from this principle, in his later school career, and stressed “presentation 
of objects by the teacher” rather than “growth by means of personal 
activities.”^ The preference of present activity-school leaders for the 
earlier conception of Pestalozzi is evident. 

Froebel is credited by Dewey with having set forth the principles, 
(1) that education “is to train children in cooperative and mutually 
helpful living,” (2) that “the instinctive, impulsive attitudes and 
activity of the child” are the primary “root of all educative activity,” 
and (3) “that these individual tendencies and activities are organized 
and directed through the uses made of them in keeping up the coopera- 
tive living already spoken of,” by reproducing “on the child's plane 
ftie typical doings and occupations of the larger, maturer society into 
which he is finally to go forth” and securing “valuable knowledge” 
through this productive and creative activity. To the degree that these 
statements tmly described Froebel's philosophy, Dewey believed his 
experimental school “should be regarded as its exponent”; but he added 
that it aimed to apply the principles to children of twelve as well as to 
those who were only four.^ 


^ Schools of Tomorrow, pp. 1 ff. 

^Ibid., pp. 62 £f. 

Vbid.,p.66. 

* Elementary School Record, June, 1900, pp. 143 f. 
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It is, indeed, significant for the modern activity school that Dewey, 
having examined certain Froebelian ideas in the light of deeper psycho- 
logical insight, concluded that they were sound. It is no less signifi- 
cant, however, that he challenged the prevailing formalism of Froe- 
belians, particularly their belief in the symbolic value of certain set 
activities, gifts, and games that he characterized as “mere superstition.” 
Contrary to their faith in symbolic materials, he says, “The materials, 
then, must be as ‘real,’ as direct and straightforward, as opportunity 
permits.”^ “The home life in its setting of house, furniture, utensils, 
etc., together with the occupations carried on in the home, offers, 
accordingly, material which is in a direct and real relationship to the 
child, and which he naturally tends to reproduce in imaginative forms.”* 

Dewey’s connections with the Herbartians were intimate; but they 
were the connections of a critic rather than a follower. As a critic he 
was quick to note (1) contradictions and inconsistencies in Herbart’s 
psychology and pedagogy; (2) the conflict between education based 
upon Herbart’s conceptions (which was in harmony with authori- 
tarianism of the absolute state) and that education which harmonizes 
with the first principles of democratic society; (3) the disparity be- 
tween what we demand of education (character) and what we compel 
children and teachers to do (“learning enough information to pass to 
the next grade”) ; (4) the conflict between “schoolmasters’ psychology” 
and the “psychology of a child.”® Again Dewey is critical of the Her- 
bartian schools for their frequent inversion of “the true relationship 
existing between history and literature,” and for their adherence to the 
culture-epoch idea, which he characterized as a logical rather than a 
psychological interpretation of history.^ 

Dewey’s conclusion, with reference to Kant as well as to Herbart, 
is that both “fail to recognize the genesis of the ideas, the conceived 
ends, whether as to generality or definiteness, out of concrete spon- 
taneous self-expression ; and equally fail to recognize their function as 
being the guides and directors of this native self-expression.”® Dewey’s 
psychology (not his alone, but that of the new school) shows “that 
ideas arise as the definition of activity, and serve to direct that activity 

^Ibid., p. 147. 

pp. 147-8. 

'John Dewey. “Interest in Relation to Training of the Will.” The First 
Yearbook of the Herbart Society, Second Supplement, 1895-1896, pp. 209-246. 

‘Elementary School Record, Nov. 1900, 201-202. 

• The First Yearbook of the Herbart Society, Second Supplement, p. 241. 
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in new expressions/^ Elsewhere he said, the “older psychology was a 
psychology of knowledge, of intellect,” but the “modem conception of 
the mind” is that it is “essentially a process — a process of growth, not 
a fixed thing.”^ He concludes therefore that we need a pedagogy that 
harmonizes with our psychology, “a pedagogy which shall lay more 
emphasis upon securing in the school the conditions of self-expression 
and the gradual evolution of ideas in and through the constmctive 
activities; for it is the extent in which any idea is a projection of self- 
activity that measures its weight, its motor power, its interest. 

Dewey's educational philosophy is, as we have seen, the outcome 
of his psychology and philosophy, reinforced by certain elements of 
strength which he beheld in certain of his predecessors, and to which, 
after careful consideration, he gives the stamp of his approval. The 
ideas of central importance in this philosophy are: that knowledge 
originates in “active situations,” or problems; that education is pre- 
eminently a social process, and that school life and social life must be 
unified, the school itself becoming a “cooperative society”; that this 
facing of problems, considering means, making choices, making mis- 
takes, achieving successes, and going on to other and more difficult 
problems under the drive of social inspiration rather than that of mere 
authority is the true path to character; and that education, thus 
actively considered, is in harmony with democratic philosophy — ^is in 
fact the normal education of the free man in a society that he and 
his fellows create, and recreate. Historically considered, it is the re- 
sultant of many tendencies of centuries past, to which brief allusion 
has been made; but it is more than that. It is a careful, critical syn- 
thesis of these, in the light of a more advanced knowledge of psychology 
and sociology, with a profound appreciation of the demands that 
democracy makes of education, and that must be satisfied if govern- 
ment by the people is to be more than a phrase. 

The influence of this philosophy has been widespread, not only in 
the United States but also in many parts of the world. Schools stress- 
ing in one way or another the necessity of bringing life and school to- 
gether — that the school may be life itself — ^have sprung up all over the 
United States: J. L. Meriam's school, Columbia, Missouri; Marietta 
Johnson's school, Fairhope, Alabama; Ethical Culture School, New 
York City; The Modem School, Stelton, N. J.; Moraine Park School, 

Elementary School Record, December, 1900, p. 225. 

■ The First Yearbook of the Herhart Society, pp. 241-242. 
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Dayton; Park School, Buffalo; Park School, Baltimore; Beaver Coun- 
try Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Helen Parkhurst’s Dalton 
Schools, New York; Chevy Chase Country Day School, Washington, 
D. C.; Walden School, New York; City and Country School, New 
York; and the Lincoln School, New York. Their foreign counterpart 
is to be found in UEcole des Roches, Abbotsholme, Bedales, Odenwald- 
schule, the DeCroIy Schools, and the like. Besides a host of 'activity 
schools,’ numerous departures, such as the project method, and the 
Dalton and the Winnetka methods, have sought to insure the best 
results by building upon the fundamental psychological notion of 
growth through self-activity. 

Professor J. L. Meiiam’s school was founded the year after Dewey’s 
closed. It was to be a “laboratory for professional study.” In this 
laboratory the major effort was centered on the task of getting a cur- 
riculum that was adapted to the child-learner. “School children,” 
said Professor Meriam, “would study zealously were their schoolwork 
closely related to their normal, wholesome interests.” To parents he 
said, the purpose is “to help pupils to do better in those wholesome 
activities in which they naturally engage, first at home, later in social 
and industrial life at large.” This led to the “selection of a course of 
study in terms of activities of children and adults rather than in terms 
of the traditional studies.”^ The “activities” selected for the years 
up to nine or ten were: “observing what goes on around them; playing 
all sorts of games; making a great variety of things; and reading, tell- 
ing, and hearing stories.” ^f the school that he guided for many years, 
Dr. Meriam says its leading features are that (1) it does not study 
the fundamental R’s and other “traditional subjects,” but takes its 
subjects from “life outside of school”; (2) “does not use textbooks,” 
but uses “an extensive library ... to supplement excursions and field 
trips”; (3) does not have “recitations for testing students on assign- 
ments previously made,” but conferences in which pupils report their 
findings on “timely topics”; (4) does not make assignments “as lessons 
to be prepared,” but develops in these conferences “new problems” 
and “opportunities” that are “more conducive to industrious applica- 
tion” than “tasks”; (5) and, finally, makes no use of “final examina- 


Statement to Parents and Patrons, Relative to the University Elementary 
School. (University of Missouri, 1912.) 
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tions or irregular tests” to find out what has been done or to spur the 
pupil on to further exertion.^ 

Of various methods that have achieved prominence in the past gen- 
eration, the project (problem) method is by far the most fundamental 
conception from the standpoint of the activity school. The project 
method, as espounded by Kilpatrick, its foremost interpreter, rests 
upon Dewey’s conception of a complete act of thought, which pro- 
ceeds from the effort to solve a problem. The physiological basis of 
this process is to be found in the psychology of Woodworth, Thorn- 
dike, and others of the modern school. Dewey made clear the vital 
difference between real thinking and the various occupations of the 
mind that have often been called by that name.® The project method 
is an attempt to inject pmposive thinking into learning — to substitute 
thinking for memorizing — ^by starting with situations that challenge 
the mind of the learner. As Dewey’s and Thorndike’s psychology sup- 
planted the Herbartian conception of the mind, so teaching by prob- 
lems or projects has tended to supplant the five formal steps by which 
Herbartians were once wont to impart information. 

The implications of the method are not solely intellectual. Since 
solving problems involves purposeful action, character will be affected. 
Though disclaiming responsibility for inventing the term, Kilpatrick 
undertook to clarify the concept and to point out the significance of 
the “project, or hearty purposeful act.” Of particular importance is 
its bearing on the education and life of free men. “The purposeful 
act is not the unit of life for the serf or the slave.” He must act for 
the most part as others bid him. But “a man who habitually so regu- 
lates his life with reference to worthy social aims meets at once the 
demands for practical efficiency and of moral responsibility. Such a 
one presents the ideal of democratic citizenship.” “The purposeful act 
is the typical unit of the worthy life.” “As the purposeful act is thus 
the t 3 npical xmit of the worthy life in a democratic society, so also 
should it be made the t3T5ical unit of school procedure. ... If the 
purposeful act be in reality the t 3 T)ical unit of the worthy life, then 
it follows that to base education on purposeful acts is exactly to iden- 


^ Child Life and the Curricvlum (World Book Company: New York, 1920), 
pp. 17 f. 

' John Dewey. How We Think. (Heath : Boston, rev. ed., 1933.) 
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tify the process of education with worthy living itself. The two be- 
come then the same.^’^ 

In addition to new conceptions of method and reorganization of 
schools on elementary and secondary levels, the new education’s em- 
phasis on learning as an active process has spread upward into college 
and university and finds expression in numerous plans and systems. 
Likewise, the widespread experimentation with student government 
as a means of political or civic education, our preoccupation with a 
great variety of activities outside the classroom, and scouting and 
campfire movements find their justification largely in the philosophical 
and psychological contributions of this modern school of activism. It 
would be a mistake to assume that the interest in the modem activity 
movement has all been derived from the same source. The Quincy 
Methods, which in 1885 represented the then ^^New Education,” though 
decidedly formal in many respects, proved a quickening influence 
upon many teachers who were dissatisfied with existing practice. 
Mrs. Johnson owed her inspiration, in part at least, to such books as 
Oppenheim’s Development of the Child (1898) and Henderson’s Edu- 
cation and the Larger Life (1902). Miss Parkhurst was directly in- 
fluenced by Swift’s Mind in the Making (1908), and later of course by 
Dewey. Some were directly influenced by Seguin’s and Montessori’s 
sense-training, and by DeCroly and others in Europe, while still others 
have drawn their inspiration almost wholly from Dewey and his 
numerous colleagues in the American field. 

It is impossible to exhibit satisfactorily the structure of the web 
of history and trace the ramifications of its myriad threads on a minia- 
ture scale. There are doubtless as many contributory factors in the 
development and spread of the modem activity school as there are 
to-day variant, partial, and somewhat inconsistent conceptions of what 
the activity school should be. From the standpoint of the history of 
the theory and practice of the American experiment in universal ele- 
mentary education, the recent phases of educational experimentation 
(to which the name 'activity movement’ has been applied) are to be 
viewed as (1) a critical examination of the errors we fell into in the 
first two generations of public education, (2) a reassertion of belief 
in the possibility of educating men and women to be active participants 
in social life, (3) a restatement of the need for man’s freedom from 

^W. H. Kilpatrick. The Project Method (Teachers College: New York, 
1918), p. 6. 
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authoritarianism, either old or new, (4) a recognition on the part of a 
small body of critical thinkers in the educational world that, so far as 
serving the ideal of liberal democracy is concerned, unless the practice 
of the schools be so modified as to conform more nearly to the end 
to be attained, the schools themselves might as well cease to be. 

Not all who have labored in so-called 'activity’ schools have been 
conscious of the significance of their acts; and many schools of that 
name have scarcely merited it in fact. There is a goodly proportion 
of blind striving, of groping after means that shall enable us to reach 
a goal whose limits and requirements are often but vaguely grasped. 
But there is less justification for vagueness of means and ends to-day 
than there was a hundred years ago; less, too, than there was forty 
years ago. A new Zeitgeist has appeared in the period since the 
nineties, not only here but in Europe, and it has been sharply quick- 
ened by world affairs since 1914. Each of its followers has appre- 
hended more or less its meaning and has given expression to that part 
that he has apprehended. 




CHAPTER III 

DEFINITION OF THE ACTIVITY MOVEMENT TO-DAY 


William H. Kilpatrick 


Before taking up the objective data upon which our definition must 
be based, some introductory statements may make clearer the line of 
procedure that is followed. 

I. Peocedxjee Followed in Securinq Definitions 

First of all, the Committee, out of respect to well-known facts, 
wishes to distinguish the activity movement that is herein studied 
from what is frequently called ^progressive education.' The latter in- 
cludes more and other factors than the activity movement. There is, 
no doubt, great overlapping in the two terms, but it still remains true 
that there are not a few who claim to be progressive and yet specifically 
deny identity with the activity movement. The Committee has been 
charged to treat the activity movement and to that it restricts its 
attention. 

In general, the activity movement as herein treated is confined 
largely to the elementary school and represents, it seems fair to say, 
a reaction away from the practice once fairly dominant in American 
education of setting out in advance, chiefly in specific textbook lessons, 
what the pupils were expected to learn. There were those who felt that 
in such practice the active potentialities of the pupils themselves were 
not sufficiently called out or exercised. The activity program repre- 
sents one line of effort for remedying what was thus felt as a defect. 

As might naturally be expected in a country as free to individual 
initiative as this, considerable variation has arisen in the effort to attain 
the ends of the activity movement. Practice and descriptive terms both 
vary. It is this fact that sets the problem of definition in this chapter. 

In a case like this the crucial term ‘activity' as found in the program 
of the activity movement is to be defined not, deductively, by resort 
to etymological or mere dictionary considerations but rather — as dic- 
tionaries themselves are made — ^by a study of the better living usage. 
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We cannot, then, first ask what the terms ‘activity’ and ‘program’ 
separately mean and simply put the results together to find what the 
term ‘activity program’ means. Rather must we study the movement 
if we seek inductively a defensible definition. As soon as we attempt 
this, diflSlculties at once arise. The movement, as already indicated, is 
widespread and not homogeneously one. We must, then, seek on the 
one hand, the variations and the bounds of the movement, and on the 
other, its more central conception or theory. In both together, each 
contributing its part, must we find our definition. 

The facts regarding the movement are of course many, and the time 
and resources of the Committee limited. In the effort at finding an 
authentic picture, we have collected and studied in this chapter data 
of three kinds: (1) forty-two expert-made definitions; (2) twenty- 
five carefully selected published curricula, illustrating the activity pro- 
gram; and (3) fifteen books giving authoritative treatment of the 
subject. The forty-two definitions were made by writers and prac- 
titioners selected by Professor Bonser while he was serving as chair- 
man of the Committee. We have no specific statement of how the par- 
ticular selection of names was made; but no one, we believe, will seri- 
ously doubt that in the aggregate the definitions as assembled give a 
fair picture of the thought of those adequately informed on the subject. 
The list of authors with their definitions is to be found in Appendix 1. 

The twenty-five illustrative curricula were, at the request of the 
Committee, selected by the chairman and a representative of the 
Teachers College Curriculum Bureau as representative of the best cur- 
ricula to illustrate the type of work here under consideration. The 
selection was made from several thousand curricula that have been 
studied by the Curriculum Bureau. The list of the curricula, or courses 
of study, thus chosen will be found in Appendix 2. 

The fifteen books were chosen by a subcommittee as representing 
in their best judgment the most authoritative statements of the varied 
interpretations of the theory and practice under consideration that 
were available in book form. The list of the books will be found in 
Appendix 3. It may be added that the shortness of available time as 
well as the difficulty of selection made the Committee decide not to 
include in this study the immense body of material on the activity 
program to be found in the periodical literature. The Committee has 
believed that the sources selected will give on the whole the most 
trustworthy data that could be got together in the time available; and 
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it may be added that no reason has appeared in the course of the study 
to make the Committee question this judgment. 

II. Teeatment of the Data 

The treatment of the data has been as follows: First the chairman 
made a preliminary analysis of the forty-two definitions. This was 
then studied by Professor Gates, who suggested certain modifications 
in the analysis. Both of these were then further studied by Professor 
Gray, who proposed further modifications in the analysis and rechecked 
the analyzed content of the forty-two definitions. His results, along 
with Dr. Gates' suggestions, were then turned over to Chairman Moss- 
man, acting as chairman of a subcommittee to study and analyze the 
twenty-five curricula and the fifteen books, with instructions to bring 
the whole together in one table. After further criticism and checking 
by members of the subcommittee, these combined results were then 
turned over to the writer of this chapter. 

For convenience in treatment, Chairman Mossman's report appears 
in simplified form in Table I. The full form appears in Appendix 4. 

III. TABtJLAB Exposition op the Data 

The table, beginning with the first item, is to be read as follows: 
33 of the 42 definitions, 19 of the 25 curricula, and 15 of the 15 books 
use the term ‘activity' (possibly along with one or more other terms) 
to designate the constituent element of the activity program; 20 of 
the definitions, 4 of the curricula,- and 10 of the books use the term 
‘experience,' etc. 

Table I 

Features of the Activity Movement as Expressed in the Definitions of Experts, 
in Curricula, and in Books 


I. Varying Constituent Elements of the 


Curriculum 

Definitions 

Curricula 

Books 

1. Activities 

33 

19 

15 

2. Experiences 

20 

4 

10 

3. Units 

10 

13 

12 

4. Projects 

7 

2 

8 

5. Problems 

8 

3 

3 

6. Enterprises 

2 

0 

6 

7. Centers of interest 

2 

4 

6 

8. Central theme 

1 

2 

3 
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II. Function of Doing, or Activity, in the Learn'- 


ing Process ‘Definitions Curricula Books 

1. As the basis of learning 10 5 5 

a. Not passive reception 1 0 0 

2. As a life-giving process, a theory of life, life 
itself — ^in accord with life as a continuum [See 

VIII, 13] 11 11 6 

3. As a natural mode of living, not something to 

study 6 0 3 

4. As interaction with the environment, exploration, 
experimentation, going on excursions [See III, 

3^ (4); Vni, 11a; IX,3] 9 14 13 

5. As a means of reorganizing children’s experiences 

and standards [See Vni, 11] 4 1 4 

a. Producing a change in the child 1 0 1 

6. As a means of making school life a happy phase 

of child life 2 1 7 

7. For developing body, mind, and spirit [See III, 

1 d and III, 3 (2)] 7 0 2 

8. For achieving definite educational purposes 8 0 1 

III. Kinds of Constituent Elements 

1. With respect to type : 

a. Physical, a pronounced feature [See d] 3 2 1 

(1) Physicd alone, not the desideratum 2 0 0 

(2) Of greatest value in the lower grades. .. . 2 0 0 

h. Intellectual, a pronounced feature [See d] . . . 6 0 1 

(1) More intellectual with increasing ma- 
turity 3 0 0 

(2) Includes immobile meditation 10 2 

(3) Problem-solving, investigating an essen- 
tial part 10 3 12 

(4) Actual physical participation not neces- 

•sary nor desirable in every activity 2 0 3 

c. Emotional 8 0 2 

d. Physical, intellectual and emotional [See HI, 

3 A (2); 11,7] 8 1 5 

e. Social 10 0 3 

/. Socially useful 5 0 0 

2. With respect to number of persons concerned: 

a. Group 2 4 3 

h. Individual and group 13 3 9 

3. With- respect to values sought, those that: 

a. Achieve definite educational purposes, objec- 
tives, outcomes, standards 7 14 8 

(1) Close connection with the course of 

study 1 0 2 

h. Insure mastery of subject matter highly use- 
ful to child and adult life 7 2 1 
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Definitions Curricula Books 


(1) Contribute to essential academic objec- 
tives, suggested by the individual and so- 
cial needs, which harmonize with child 

interests and development 2 0 0 

c. Are identical with the tasks, duties, enter- 
prises, or pastimes in adult life 1 0 2 

(1) Life-like, resembling life [See lEE, 3 g 

(1)3 2 0 2 

(2) Adult values as contributing factors in 

guidance 2 0 1 

d. Are useful in school and enriching through- 
out, but are not so demanding as to swamp 

individual interests 1 0 1 

e. Are contributory to children’s needs [See 

vni, 4] 11 7 8 

/. Have interest values to the child [See 

Vin, 33 22 14 10 

(1) While interesting and purposeful, signifi- 
cant in providing for personal needs and 

preparing for major activities in society. 10 0 

(2) Contributing to the solution of the 
child’s problems [See XIII, 2; VHI, 16; 

HI, 3 /i (3)3 1 6 

(3) Leading to worthy interests 3 4 

(4) Emergent in the child’s experience 4 1 

g. Entail social learnings. 15 9 14 

(1) Resembling life, life-like, measuring up 
to adult standards or usage [See LEI, 

3 c (1)3 0 2 3 

(2) Developing the social group with its en- 
vironment as a social community 5 5 7 

(3) Developing social qualities, ability to 

participate in group life [See VIII, 53 . . 7 6 5 

(a) Learning to live and work together 116 

(4) Connecting the school community with 
the larger community environment [See 

n,4;Vm, 11a] 8 3 5 

(6) Furthering learned control of conduct, 
good citizenship [See VHI, 10; IX, 5 b; 

m, 3 i (3) ; Vin, 123 7 2 5 

(6) Providing intelligent participation as 
contrasted with passive acceptance [See 

Vin, 5; m, 3 £7 (3) ; n, 1 a] 1 0 5 

h. Further growth 9 9 9 

(1) Providing for experiences that will result 

in improvement, make a desirable change 
in the child, and assist and promote de- 
sirable educational growth 2 0 3 


CO CD O 
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Definitions Curricula Books 

(2) Providing physical, intellectual, and 
emotional development [See III, 1 d\ 

n, 7] 1 0 3 

(3) Stimulating mental activity, and lead- 
ing to the learner’s setting up worthy 
purposes [See XIII, 2; III, 3 / (3); 

Vin, 163 2 2 1 

(4) Providing experiences that are progres- 
sive, evolving, and sequential 4 2 8 

i. Further critical thinking 9 3 9 

(1) Including the use of experts 0 1 3 

(2) Leading to the development of con- 
cepts, generalizations, truths, principles, 

meanings 1 5 4 

(3) Leading to reasoned self-control and 
ability to cooperate [See VUE, 10; IX, 

5 5; ni,3^ (5); Vm, 12] 4 0 3 

Promise: 

(1) Immediate values only 10 1 

(2) Immediate and deferred values 7 0 8 

IV. Selection of Constituent Elements — by 
Whom and When; Criteria for 

1. In advance: 

a. By educational authorities 4 3 2 

h. By the teacher for her own class 1 1 3 

(1) Ways of approaching the activity with 

the children 1 5 10 

(a) Setting the stage 0 1 4 

2. At the time — not predetermined 3 0 0 

а. By the teacher, perhaps with the advice of 

educational officers 3 0 3 

б. By the teacher and children, an emergence 

from the group experience 13 5 11 

(1) Children consulted 1 1 1 

c. No prescription by authority 5 0 3 

d. By the exigencies of the situation 2 3 4 

3. Criteria used in selecting 0 4 4 

4. A list of suggested activities from which teacher 

or teacher and children select 2 9 4 

6. Cannot be standardized, formalized 2 0 0 

V. Number and Size of Constituent Elements 

1. A series, a network, a succession of experiences. . 12 8 6 

2. One large, central unit, theme, or experience, 

usually with minor activities 3 8 6 

3. More than one large central unit, with or with- 
out minor activities — simultaneous or overlap- 
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Definitions Curricula Books 


ping in time 0 3 7 

a. With skill subjects independent 1 0 0 

b. With skill subjects dependent 2 12 

VI. Method of Planning the Work 10 1 

1. In advance, in broad outline, by educational au- 
thorities 3 3 0 

2. In advance, in some ’detail, by educational au- 
thorities 2 2 0 

3. In advance, in outline, by the teacher for her 

own. use 1 2 7 

4. In advance, in detail, by the teacher for her own 

use 1 3 3 

a. Su^ested ways of developing the work 1 0 1 

5. As work progresses, by teacher and pupils work- 
ing together, plans emerging 13 8 13 

a. Purposes, meanings, knowledges emerging 

from experience 6 0 3 

6. Not completely planned, never hard and fast.. 2 0 4 

7. Little or no planning 2 0 0 

8. Outcomes foreseen and sought 6 0 2 


Vn. Place of the Teacher 0 0 1 

1. As to selection of constituent elements [See IV] 

As to planning the work [See VI] 

3. As one in control, director 5 0 4 

4. As guide, leader 13 9 11 

a. Guidance only temporary, soon unneeded 1 0 1 

5. As one who stimulates and suggests 7 0 7 

6. As one who detects lines of interests, see possi- ^ 

bilities 3 5 7 

7. As a student with children 1 0 2 

8. An absence of demands by teachers 1 0 1 


VIII. Children's Part in the Work 0 0 2 

1. Selection of constituent elements [See TV] 

2. Planning the work [See VI] 

3. Relation to children’s interests [See III, 3 /] 

4. Relation to children’s needs [See HE, 3 e] 

5. Participation by children in the work [See HI, 

Zgmi 13 0 2 

6. Recognition by the children of their identity 
with the work, the activity looked upon as their 

own, their purpose. 5 4 8 

7. Recognition by the children of the worth of the 

activity 12 0 7 

8. Children purpose, plan, carry through, and eval- 
uate the work 


7 


3 


8 
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Definitions Curricula Books 

9. The reality, the genuineness to the children of 

the thing they are doing 7 3 7 

10. A program to further self-control, self-discovery, 
self-becoming, reliance upon one’s own conclu- 
sions [See III, 3 i (3); III, 3 g (5); IX, 5 h; 

VIII, 12] 7 2 4 

a. Developing creative self-expression 9 7 10 

11. A program of readjustment, reorganization, re- 
making of children’s experiences and standards 

[See II, 5] 6 0 4 

a. Furthering adjustment with the environment 

[See III, 3 ^ (4) ; II, 4] 5 0 0 

12. A program of learning responsible choice and 
direction of conduct [See IX, 5 b ; III, 3 g (5) ; 

m, 3 i (3); Vm, 10; VIII, 12] 4 1 3 

13. A program of pupil doing, living from within 

[Seen, 2] 4 0 4 

14. Relation to child’s purposes and questions, a 

leverage for raising standards 8 2 3 

15. The factor of joy and satisfaction in play, work, 

and achievement 7 4 6 

16. The demands upon the learner’s resources and 
powers — ^the element of challenge in the work 

[See XIII, 2; III, 3 / (2) ; III, 3 k (3)] 6 1 6 

IX. The Place, Meaning, and Kind of Freedom 

in the Activity Program — Such Freedom: 7 4 7 

1. As will make the program possible — ^give flexi- 
bility needed 4 3 11 

a. Freedom to create a satisfactory environment 10 1 

b. Freedom available through activity or free 

period 0 1 3 

2. As is not defeated by license 2 0 3 

3. As makes possible the utilization of the environ- 
ment [See II, 4; III, 3 p (4) ; VIII, 11 o3 5 5 3 

4. As makes possible the use of books, magazines, 

and illustrative materials 3 4 9 

5. As is accompanied by : 

a. Resultant responsibility 6 3 10 

b. Resultant growth in self-control, control of 
conduct [See III, 3 g (5) ; III, 3 i (3) ; VIII, 

10; VIII, 12] 7 3 7 

(1) Knowledge as significant for conduct. .0 3 7 

6. As respects and utilizes pupil initiative [See 

xni, 3] 3 1 5 

7. As furthers development of personality [See 

Xni, 2] 2 0 3 
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X. The Place of Ordinary School Subjects 

1. Traditional school subjects retained 3 15 3 

a. Learning furthered by subordinate activities 111 

h. Requirements reduced to a minimum 1 0 0 

c. Retained, but subordinate to activities 0 1 2 

2. Major divisions of curriculum retained 2 1 1 

3. Subject lines not definite Oil 

4. Subject lines disregarded, work integrated 3 0 2 

XI. The Place of Subject Matter 

1. Such subject matter as authorities judge essen- 
tial 2 1 1 

a. Provision for mastery of all fundamental 

knowledge and skills 3 1 5 

b. Habits and skills to be learned but not always 

in connection with activities 5 0 5 

c. As is necessary for a socially efiBicient person 10 2 

(1) As will implant ideas and attitudes of so- 
cial value 1 0 2 

d. Facts and skills that should be acquired at a 

given age-span 1 0 1 

e. Subject matter organized into a series of in- 
teresting experiences 3 0 4 

(1) Activities subordinate 1 0 0 

/. Learning of subject matter not left to chance 

or neglected 4 0 1 

2. Such subject matter as relates to experience, 

needs, interests — ^integration of subject matter. .8 4 10 

a. Not definite 1 0 6 

b. Organized around problems or units of exper- 
iences 4 0 2 

c. As needed because essential to carrying on 

the activity 5 7 9 

(1) Subordinate to the immediate interests 

of the group 1 0 3 

(2) Knowledge and skills subordinate to the 

activity 3 0 3 

(3) Used as demanded by the activity 3 0 2 

d. As enriches activity 2 0 1 

e. As is emergent in the experiences 5 0 3 

/. Disregarded or secondary 2 0 0 

(1) Activities seek to promote power of 

achievement 1 0 0 

g. Not mastery of content 2 0 0 

(1) Not something to study 1 '0 0 

/fc. As will satisfy the growing mind 1 0 3 
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Xn. Needed Repetition and Practice Definitions Curricula 


1. Habits and skills to be learned but not in con- 
nection with activities 3 0 

a. Motivation not a fetish 1 0 

h. Games used for drill 0 0 

c. Use of standard measures [See XIV] 0 0 

d. Teacher-controlled drill included in which 

children submit with understanding ac- 
quiescence when necessary 2 0 

2. Drill as essential part of an activity program 0 2 

а. Provision for mastery of all jfundamental 

knowledge and skills. 4 0 

h. Repeated drill as frequently essential to 

mastery 1 1 

c. Practice provided as necessary for develop- 

ment of skill in tool subjects, under condi- 
tions favorable to learning 3 0 

d. Acceptance of mastery of basic skills as an 

essential part of the child^s experience 2 0 

б. Practice and mastery as 'needed in exper- 
ience 4 0 

/. Not uniform repetition 1 0 

3. Habits established through working with a 

known purpose 1 1 

a. Drill and practice may be provided apart 
from use if the one taking it recognizes it as 

necessary 3 0 

h. Provision for mastery of basic habits and 
skills in a social setting significant to the 

learner 3 0 

c. Accepted responsibility to fits desired learn- 
ings by doing with a known purpose 2 0 

4. Habits and skills learned intrinsically in ex- 
perience 0 0 

a. Through practice as provided in experience, 

in daily living 2 0 

b In lower grades only through intrinsic 

learnings 1 0 

c. Acquired through use in satisfying a need. . . 1 0 

d. Continuous raising of level of abilities 1 0 

e. No external standards or mastery to meet 

authoritative demands— no extremes of re- 
quirement 2 0 

5. Postponement of formal work 1 0 

Xni. Provision for Individuality and Individual Differences 

[See HI, 2 b] 16 7 

1. Teacher directing so that each may have rich- 
est experience possible 1 1 


Books 

1 

1 

3 

4 
4 

2 

3 

2 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

1 

2 

4 

1 

0 

11 

4 


to O CO 
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Definitions Curricula Books 


2. Respect for individuality, interests, questions, 
purposes, challenges, and development of per- 
sonality [See IX, 7; III, Z h (3) ; III, 3 / (2) ; 

VIII, 16] 4 2 5. 

3. Utilization of initiative [See IX, 61 1 0 3 

XIV. Records and Evaluation of Experiences as 

Made hy the Teacher and by the Children 7 5 11 

1. Use of informal and standard tests or measures 116 

a. Impossibility of standardizing 10 0 

h. No use of external standards 2 0 0 

2. Developing the habit of making over one’s own 

standards 1 0 2 

3. Criteria for evaluating 0 5 4 


rV. Comments on the Table 

The table speaks for itself, but it may be well to present in con- 
tinuous narrative form a summary restatement of it, calling attention 
under each head alike to the central emphasis and to the spread. 

The constituent elements of the activity program (Item I) are more 
frequently referred to as ^activities,' ^experiences,' or ^units,' and less 
frequently as 'problems,' 'projects,' or 'enterprises.'^ It is of course 
probable that the term 'activity' was used in some of the definitions 
because it was 'the activity movement' that was being studied. The 
term 'unit' as used seems ambiguous, at one time referring to a single, 
fairly specific activity, experience, or enterprise, at other times having 
a larger content with such specific activities and so forth subordinate 
to it. The less used terms 'center of interest' and 'central theme' like- 
wise include subordinate specific activities. 

From Item II it seems clear that the content of the element in 
the activity program, under whatever name it may be designated, is 
predominately thought of as actual living or active interaction with 
the social or physical environment. The learning that results in con- 
nection is most generally and primarily thought of as taking place in 
and through such living interaction and in order to carry this forward 
successfully. Subject matter, for most here reported, comes thus to be 
selected in and through and for the successful prosecution of the activity 
and not otherwise; but with some, a distinct minority it appears, sub- 

^ Throughout the rest of this chapter the writer will feel free to use any of 
these terms or others to make clear his own meaning in the context immediately 
at hand. 
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ject matter may be prior chosen, with an appropriate activity then set 
up to effect its learning. 

When we ask what the table has to tell about the physical, the in- 
tellectual, and the emotional (Item III), no instance appears that sepa- 
rates these as distinct things to be found in isolation from each other. 
Rather do they seem to be counted as inseparable aspects of life, all 
of which will appear — ^in varying emphases, to be sure — ^in the different 
experiences of the children. The table makes this inherent connection 
clear for the physical and the intellectual, and points out that the 
physical emphasis will in general be more pronounced in early child- 
hood, Actual problem-solving is stressed as a common aspect of the 
activities and experiences, and in general the intellectual will increase 
in importance with age. The table, as such, throws little light on the 
emotional, but references to the definitions make it clear that it, too, 
is to be counted as an inseparable aspect of ordinary experience. It 
may be added that the report yields no support for the idea that the 
physical plays any exclusive or even special part in the thinking of the 
activity people. Nor does it support any analysis of activities into 
such futile divisions as 'visual activities,’ 'listening activities/ 'oral 
activities/ which we sometimes see. Such artificial divisions as these 
seem utterly foreign to the thinking herein found. 

Both individual and group activities are expected (III, 2). These 
are to have interest value to the children and should bring learnings 
that are socially useful, both in the more immediate and in the wider 
relationships, as well as make for individual growth along the various 
desirable lines. The aggregate of headings mentioned here (III, 3) 
and their cumulative effect seem more significant than the numbers 
found under the several separate headings. 

Item rV gives what might perhaps have been expected as to the 
various ways in which the activities and experiences are to be selected. 
These are in a few instances fixed by the school authorities, more often 
by the teacher for her class, most often by the teacher and children 
together as an emergence from the continuing group experience. 

When we come to the question of the number and size of the con- 
stituent elements (Item V) that make up the curriculum, there is no 
one answer returned. Two tendencies seem present. One tendency is 
to think of a series of successive activities, or experiences, all in the 
series standing on more or less equal footing, though they may vary 
considerably in the time they consume. Under this conception, the 
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predominant conception is that the successive elements (activities) are 
not to be counted as discrete and separate, but as connected, as evolv- 
ing from the series itself, a never-ending process, a net-work that is 
continuous, progressive, and internally organized. The other tendency 
is to think of one or more large units (if several, they may be either 
parallel or successive) in which the theme of the unit determines more 
or less closely the subordinate activities, or experiences, to be included. 
The use of these large themes, or units, is distinctly more frequent in 
the books, less so in the curricula, and relatively absent from the defi- 
nitions, while the series conception is found especially in the definitions 
with a considerable showing in the books and curricula. The defini- 
tions probably represent more nearly the position of theorists; the 
curricula and books rather the prevailing practice. 

How the management of the successive activities and experiences 
is to be planned (Item VI) will naturally follow in good measure the 
procedure adopted for the selection of these (Item IV) . By odds the 
most frequent procedure is for the teacher and pupils working together 
to make the plans emerge as the work grows. A considerable propor- 
tion of the books would have the teacher, for her own direction, plan 
in general in advance. A small number would have the authorities 
plan in advance but only in broad outline, while a still smaller num- 
ber would have these do this planning in detail. Naturally the teach- 
ers must have general objectives in mind as they work with the chil- 
dren; otherwise they work unintelligently, though only the definitions 
include any special reference to this factor. 

The place of the teacher has by implication already been stated; 
it is, however, brought out more explicitly in Item VII. But few of 
the sources care to stress the fact of control, far the larger number 
thinking of the teacher as a guide and leader. In practically all cases 
of guiding, or leading, it seems implied that the teacher is able to see 
further and deeper both into the future and into the situation, and so 
is prepared by suggestion and the like to guide the work along more 
fruitful lines and to higher levels. Pupils and teacher thus together 
consider the situation at hand to find the intelligent leading that proper 
study by searching can yield. 

Item VIII gives the children's part in the work. Possibly the most 
significant feature is the imanimity with which a dozen headings with 
diverse wordings indicate the responsibility that the children carry in 
the activity program and the spirit in which they identify themselves 
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with the work. No heading indicates any giving way to whims; 
everywhere there seems the cultivation of thoughtfulness: “the ac- 
tivity looked upon as their own/’ “recognition of the worth of the 
activity/’ “children evaluate/’ “a program to further self-control/’ 
“developing creative self-direction,” “learning responsible choice,” 
“raising standards,” “challenge in the work.” 

The critics of Progressive Education often charge that it promotes 
an unwholesome freedom. Our table (Item IX) shows clearly that the 
proponents of the activity movement mean to have freedom interpreted 
as the opportunity to carry on successfully the activities and experi- 
ences entered upon. They mean to respect the personality of the child, 
but expect growth in responsible self-control. It would be difficult to 
conceive of a showing that gives less play for childish whim or foolish- 
ness. The uniform and unmistakable wish is for opportunity for in- 
telligent and responsible effort. 

It is difficult to be sure about the returns from Item X. On the 
face they seem to be at variance with the rest of the table in bringing 
back the traditional separation of school subjects. Probably this means 
that most are still subject-conscious, partly from inertia of habit, partly 
from outside demands, and that to meet these demands they will to 
a considerable degree still check up their work under these subject 
headings. If we take this as a parallel procedure with the activities 
work proper, which avowedly disregards subject-matter lines, we shall 
possibly in the two together have a fair picture of what prevails. 

The problem of subject matter forms possibly the crucial issue in 
any consideration of the activity program. Proponents of the move- 
ment would like to think that all needed learnings will be cared for 
inherently in the prosecution of the successive life activities, but actual 
experience discloses difficulties. It frequently happens that the suc- 
cession of activities or experiences otherwise determined does not suffice 
to care for all the learnings that a wider experience seems to demand, 
and these lacks become the more obvious if and when they coincide 
with the well-known aims of the traditional school. What to do with 
these lacks becomes then a problem, and the answers to this problem 
divide the proponents of the movement. ^ 

In Item XI we clearly see the two ways of looking at the selec- 
tion of subject matter. Under (1) are various reactions from the 
point of view of needs determined in general and therefore in advance. 
A considerable number hold that there is a body of “fundamental 
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knowledge and skilF^ and say that this must be cared for. An appre- 
ciably larger emphasis, however, is found under (2), where learning 
needs are viewed as inherent in the several activities or experiences 
engaged in, and it is thus counted that ^subject matter’ will be taken 
care of by the intelligent pursuit of these enterprises. Appropriate 
guidance of the activity becomes then the main reliance. Probably 
the dominant conclusion is that the main reliance is to be on the in- 
herent learning needs, but that the results must be watched and at 
times supplemented by conscious repetition or drill (as is brought out 
in Item XII) . The chief differences will then be as to how large this 
needed supplementation is counted to be and as to the methods to be 
used to care for it. 

On the question of the amount of drill needed and how it is to be 
secured, the data (Item XII) are not very satisfactory. Apparently 
the largest number accept the idea that definite drill, parallel with the 
activity program, but independent of it, is essential. A smaller number 
think that drill is proper only after its significance has been seen from 
some actual need. Possibly about the same number think of the 
needed drill as coming inherently in the pursuit of the activities 
themselves. 

In Item XIII definite acceptance is asserted of the principle of 
adaptation to individual differences, but only a minority tell how, 
possibly because it seemed too obvious. Naturally no reference is 
made to the ordinary x-y-z differentiation, because this contemplates 
subject matter set out in advance and as nearly the same for all as 
possible. The differentiation to fit individual differences in the activi- 
ties program stands in such marked contrast to that of the x-y-z pro- 
cedure that different designative terms might better be used. The 
central conception in the activities program is that each child is an 
active and growing personality as he works in company with others. 
The aim of the teacher is properly always individual, in the sense that 
each child shall be studied as such and the work he is encouraged to 
undertake be precisely that which he as an individual needs. In this 
fuller sense, adaptation to individual difference (i. e., to individuality 
with due regard to social relationships) is the essence of the activities 
program. In this program, education by definition, adaptation to 
individual differences. 

Beyond the fact that Item XIV calls for the evaluation of the chil- 
dren’s experiences, we learn little from the table on this point. 
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V. The Trends op the Definitions 

One specii&c commission to the writer of this chapter was to find 
and state the prevailing tendency among the forty-two definitions given 
to the activity program. In a sense and to a degree this has already 
been done in the foregoing discussion of the table, but it seems both 
possible and desirable to bring out the central thought tendency still 
further by precise quotation from the definitions themselves. The 
effort will be to let the authors of the definitions speak for themselves. 

First will be an attempt at a combined definition. From each of 
the first quarter of the definitions, ten out of forty-one,^ as they now 
stand in alphabetical order, have been selected what seems a key 
definitive sentence or two — shaving regard to the varying aspects of 
the matter — in the hope and belief that the cumulative effect of these 
upon the thoughtful reader will be more reliably definitive of the 
group judgment than any words this writer could use. 

‘Tn a real activity school we see pupils going about their affairs, 
finding and solving problems, doing real things, creating and evaluat- 
ing, systematically and understandingly, with the cooperation, par- 
ticipation, and inspiration of the teacher and their fellows” (1). 
activity curriculum for any grade of the elementary school consists 
of a series of activities chosen on three general grounds as follows: 
(a) the interests of the children, (b) the immediate needs of the chil- 
dren, and (c) the educative values and outcomes of the activity as 
determined by social needs ... It is obvious that an activity cur- 
riculum can never be predetermined by administrators and super- 
visors” (2). '^Undertakings which elicit and sustain their [the pupils’] 
interest and effort as they discover, direct, and realize selfness and 
otherness through experiences that give meaning and challenge to 
life” (4) . "Such a conception of the curriculum regards full and com- 
plete living in the present as the best preparation for the future” (5) . 
"It has its basis in the normal activities of individual and group 
life” (6) . "Whereas the conventional school made the acquisition of 
knowledge and skill an end and thereby smothered the creative ability, 
the activity curriculum seeks deliberately bo foster and strengthen the 
child’s power to achieve and find joy in achieving” (7). It "is organ- 
ized around properly selected problems, projects, experiences (or activi- 

^ Definition 8 is not included in this count because the writer was not sure 
with which of the five stated levels its author identified himself. 
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ties) of the learner’^ (9). It is “a curriculum worked out 'on the spot’ 
by boys and girls under the guidance of the teacher” (10), 

How the activity curriculum is conceived to differ from the ordi- 
nary conception is next brought out by means of a few particularly 
pertinent quotations. The "distinctive characteristic” of the activity 
curriculum is "its objective of stimulating and providing for active, 
intelligent participation as distinguished from passive reception of the 
school program” (11). "The whole curriculum is divided into pieces 
of human experience and not into pieces of formal knowledge” (19). 
"The child does not study about life’s problems, customs, and institu- 
tions: he experiences them as concrete realities . . . Adult values are 
not treated as objectives, therefore, but as contributing factors in the 
progressive development of experiences now under way ... It is, 
therefore, in making over the child’s own present standards, not in 
reaching goals set by adults, that real education takes place . . . The 
logic of child experience, not the logical order of topics in textbooks, 
dictates the sequence of units. This does not mean, however, that 
courses of study are not very helpful in guiding children’s experiences 
to more logical levels” (20). "The typical activity disregards the 
boundaries of the traditional subjects and finds its content wherever 
possible” (22). "From the above description it is obvious that an 
activity curriculum organizes its work on a flexible program providing 
definitely for periods of discussion and planning of both group and 
individual tasks; periods of both individual and group constructive 
and creative work; periods for reports of progress and for criticism 
and evaluation of work in progress; periods of drill upon skills needed 
to make the work go more rapidly and effectively; periods of indi- 
vidual study, research, information-gathering or constructive or cre- 
ative effort; periods for the sharing of results of accomplishment with 
other members of the group or with other groups in the school. Along 
with this it indicates to the teacher the ways in which a balance is to 
be kept between these various kinds of work so that no one assumes 
an importance it does not deserve” (40). 

Next are presented some selected sentences from the definitions that 
seem to this writer to present their best concise statements of the 
essential activity position. 

"Modem education emphasizes the importance of living from 
within. Liberation of intelligence, reasoned self-control, reliance upon 
one’s own conclusions, creative music, art, literature, freedom from 
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prejudice, critical evaluation of customs and other’s opinions, creative 
thinking, poise and self-confidence, integration of personality are values 
deliberately sought by the activity cmriculum because they are ex- 
pressions of individuality, freedom, an evolving self, the goal of edu- 
cajtion in a democracy” (7). 

; “An activity curriculum is a network of experiencing. It begins 
wuK something which an individual or group has already experienced; 
and, through the desire of the individual or group to further interpret 
the experience, difficulties arise and through the effort of the individual 
or group to overcome these difficulties, new interests are created and 
new problems appear, and so on. It is a never-ending process. In 
brief, these individuals are experiencing and each experience leads on 
to further experiencing, thus forming an intricate net work, which in- 
volves investigating, questioning, planning, performing, evaluating, 
appreciating, achieving, and enjoying” (17). 

“Because each child has impulses to draw, to manipulate, to in- 
vestigate, to play, to communicate, and to get satisfaction at being with 
others and doing things in relations with others, and because the 
growths represented by these impulses are mutually interpenetrating, 
being distinguishable by their products but not separable, each activity 
is regarded as opportunity for a many-sided growing, the distribution 
of emphasis depending on the requirements of the particular situation. 
Total behavior patterns, including the emotional, intellectual, and 
active aspects, are qualitatively made over at the same time. This 
means the education of the whole child” (20) . 

“An activity program is one in which children’s activities are deter- 
mined by the exigencies of their growing experience and their signifi- 
cance in the development of socially desirable behavior” (21). 

“An activity to be of educational value must make desirable changes 
in a child. It must help him to grow— enlarge his world, increase his 
powers and' controls, extend his sympathies, heighten his apprecia- 
tions” (28). 

VI. SUMMAEY 

In conclusion, Idie following summary seems authorized by a study 
of the definitions and of the table: 

1. There is on the whole an essential unity of theory in the activity 
movement, though this is seen with var3ring degrees of clearness and 
consistency. 
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2. The term ^activity’ as the unit conception of the activity pro- 
gram seems best understood as a unitary sample of actual child living 
as nearly complete and natural as school conditions will permit. 

3. In keeping with this conception of 'activity/ the educative 
process takes on appropriate meaning. Study and learning become 
natural and inherent within the life process: study as the effort of in- 
telligence to deal adequately with the situation at hand; learning as 
summing up the varied internal effects upon the child of the experiences 
as such — ^intellectual, emotional, physical, all inherently interrelated. 

4. As to how to determine the content and succession of the activi- 
ties, a difference of opinion appears. / Some would have the teacher and 
authorities plan these in general outline in advance, though all would 
have the pupils exercise considerable responsibility in planning them 
in detail. Probably the larger number and the general spirit would 
expect the successive activities to emerge under teacher-guidance from 
the developing experience process itself; and in this the more satis- 
factorily the fruitful suggestions can come from the pupiFs own in- 
telligent thought, the more successful has been the work of the teacher. 

5. There is difference of opinion as to the degree in which some 
customary content of fact and skill and knowledge should be fixed 
and acquired independently of the activities themselves. Probably a 
large majority accept a certain body of such common content as neces- 
sary somehow to be got. There is difference of opinion as to how much 
of this will come inherently through the activities. lA^lear majority 
seem to think that some repetitive drill must supplem^ the ordinary 
work of the activities. Such additional drill, some would give before 
the inherent need arises; probably a larger number would in general 
give it only after the need has been felt. ^ 

6. There is difference of statement, though less surety of position, 
as to the retention of the traditional subject divisions. Some seem 
still to think of activities as means of teaching the customary subjects. 
Probably most are still subject-division conscious (partly from habit, 
partly from outside demand) and are anxious that their pupils advance 
according to these ordinary standards. The clear spirit of the move- 
ment, however, is to think of the essential educative process as moving 
independently of traditional subject divisions. The clear intent is to 
put the growth of the child before the learning of any specified subject 
matter. 
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7. The activity movement, considered simply from the theory side, 
is restricted to the ‘method’ aspect of education. True enough, arising 
as it apparently did out of a democratic regard for the individual, 
it has its appropriate social implications; but, even so, for fulness of 
practice it needs to be complemented by an adequate social theory 
founded (it seems safe to say) on the careful study of the social situa- 
tion. In this sense, the activity conception by itself does not and 
cannot suflSce for a complete curriculum theory. 



CHAPTER lY 


DESCRIPTION OF SOME WAYS OF INTERPRETING THE 
PRINCIPLE OF ACTIVITY WHEN APPLYING 
IT TO SCHOOL WORK 


Adelaide M. Ayer, Mildred English, James F. Hosic, and Lois Coffey Mossman 


Consideration of the definitions gathered for study and of the out- 
line derived from them indicates that there are many points empha- 
sized by the activists. Examination of these points indicates that 
many of them are sought b 3 ’‘ people who do not class themselves as 
activists. Further, not all confessed activists place emphasis upon the 
same points. Grouping of school work into kinds with reference to 
the principle of activity is therefore difficult. Definition of this prin- 
ciple is likewise difficult, as has been shown in Chapter III. How- 
ever, it is proposed to attempt a grouping based upon a consideration 
of the way the pupil is involved in the learning process. As we examine 
instances of educative practice, we find them differing in the ways in 
which this principle of activity is interpreted. We wish here to point 
out varying practices with reference to the acti vity of the learner and, 
further, to*^ note other characteristics of school work with which these 
varying practices may be found associated. 

I. Kinds of Work Deemed Appropriate to the 
Activity Principle 

Central among the many meanings that the proponents of the 
activity principle have in mind are kinds of work (1) that enlist the 
personal concern of the learner in what he is doing, (2) that involve 
participation of the learner in the life about him, (3) that encourage 
the learner to initiate action that will further the things in which he 
engages, (4) that assume and teach personal responsibility for the 
consequences of one’s own doing, (6) that foster creative self-expres- 
sion as a means and a manifestation of the developing self, (6) that 
deal with the learner’s realty and endeavor to teach the learner to 
face his own reality, and^(7^that assume the necessity of a freedom 
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which makes possible this dynamic living on the part of the learner. 
Some proponents seem to use the term ^activity’ as a brief way of 
postulating these elements in the learning program. They assume that 
the term ^activity program’ implies all these characteristics. 

II. Assumptions Underlying Work in the Activity 
Movement 

In this chapter we wish to focus attention upon the beliefs and 
consequent practices of the proponents of the activity movement. Their 
work seems to be founded upon the assumptions (1) that the learner 
is properly an active being who pursues ends, (2) that each activity 
means interaction with the environment of people, things, and ideas 
with which he comes in contact, (3) that the product of this inter- 
action is not only a change in the environment but also a change in 
the individual, and (4) that this change in the individual, as the 
inherent effect of the experience, is the resultant learning. This point 
of view in its fulness asserts that activity is the manifestation of life 
itself, the very essence of being alive. When it acts, the organism acts 
as a whole. Its activity means interaction with the environment in 
which it is. Growth is the gradual development of more adequate con- 
trol of the activity through the resultant change in the organism. In- 
dividual^vary in the outward manifestation of this tendency to ac- 
tivity. Some show much initiative. Some manifest an abundance of 
energy, apd evince sensitivity to stimuli. Some are less expressive, less 
given to oVert action. With some the activity gets into fruitful, worthy 
channels. Such individuals are classed as dynamic, or efficient, or 
useful. In the degree that the individual displays ability to organize 
and control his own activity toward projected ends, we say that he is 
disciplined and master of himself and his affairs. All this refers to 
anything the individual does — ^physical, intellectual, emotional. 

III. Eight Factors in the Educative Process 

Any theory of the educative process involves the interplay of 
several factors. It may be helpful to identify some of these. Some 
educational philosophers have postulated two 'primary factors: (1) the 
undeveloped being, or learner, and (2) the environment in which he 
exists, including the physical conditions, the social elements, and the 
race heritage of customs, languages, ideas, and conveniences for living. 
In this chapter we are focusing upon the undeveloped learner and con- 
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sidering one of his characteristics, that of activity. In an analysis of 
the educative process there appear other aspects that may be con- 
veniently considered fundamental factors. These may include: (3) the 
school as the agency for promoting the process of learning in a de- 
sirable way; (4) the determination of what is done in school, to- 
gether with the learnings resulting, commonly spoken of as the cur- 
riculum; (5) the teacher as one agency to further the learning; (6) 
the relation of the learnings to the child’s life now and to his adult 
needs; (7) the relation of the child’s learning to the demands of adults 
and to adult responsibility for the young; and (8) the sort of indi- 
vidual desired. 

As here analyzed, we have eight factors all involved in the educa- 
tive process. When we consider points of view regarding each of these, 
we find among school people, taken as a whole, great diversity. The 
conceived purpose of the school varies widely. The function of the 
teacher, the part the community plays in the process, the kinds of 
learnings sought, the sort of individual desired — every one of these 
is valued in many diverse ways. There is no established point of view. 
The learning act itself is viewed in many different ways. The resultant 
is a great variety in practice based upon conflicting, often divergent, 
theories. To attempt to list types of school practice with reference to 
only one of several factors seems hazardous. And yet to classify 
instances of school work with reference to the activity of the learner 
seems here needed. 


IV. Types of Teachers 

Among teachers there are those who regard the child as one to be 
‘taught,’ one to be a recipient of instruction, one to master a systematic 
body of material presented to him, one to be disciplined by a period 
of submission to authority. They see the major activity in the learning 
process as vested in the teacher. They see learning as primarily taking 
in what the teacher presents. They make little provision for the 
learner’s activity other than memorizing, drilling, fixing, following, and 
accepting the teacher’s instruction. 

Then there are teachers who follow in the wake of those who believe 
in, or rather profess to believe in, the learner’s activity, but who them- 
selves do not understand the principle of activity. They therefore do 
not really believe in what they are attempting to do. They are merely 
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imitating or following suggestions or instructions of their leaders. 
The resultant practices of such teachers are often deplorable. 

There are still others who regard self-expression through activity on 
the part of the learner as vital in the educative process and who are 
seeking to make provision for it. They therefore have the kind of 
freedom in their work that they believe will make possible the utiliza- 
tion of this natural tendency of children to action. They see value in 
the initiative of the learner and are seeking to utilize and develop it. 
Some are recognizing what they believe are the potentialities of this 
tendency to action — ^potentialities in the development of the individual. 
Accordingly, we find such teachers seeking to guide this tendency into 
productive types of self-expression, believing that such self-expression 
is the evidence and the agency of the process of self-realization. They 
are consequently seeking to utilize and guide this dynamic factor in 
the process of education. The teachers who agree in accepting the 
general principle of activity still vary in the way in which they attach 
value to what the learner does; so that we find a wide range among 
those who say they believe in it and act upon their belief. 

Thus we may class teachers as including (1) those who place little 
or no emphasis on pupil activity for furthering learning, because they 
do not interpret it as including initiative, freedom, and self-expression 
but rather as mere doing, (2) those w-ho are attempting some of the 
outward forms of ^activity^ without knowing what is implied, and (3) 
those who believe that the pupil should be definitely involved in the 
learning process through participation and responsibility. This third 
group varies in the degree of faith in pupil participation and in the 
amount and kind of responsibility in which its members believe. In 
examining practices, then, we wish to focus attention upon this third 
group. We must, of course, recognize and respect the first group as 
teachers who are consistently following their beliefs. We regret the^ 
product of the second and see the need for greater clarity in thinking 
about the school procedures that a teacher attempts to use. We would 
study the third group and see whether we can note implications in 
practice among the members. 

V. Six Groups op Practices Described 

To get the spread of instances of practice within focus, we are 
sorting them into six groups with reference to the way the pupil is 
involved in the learning process. But the details listed in any one 
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group do not constitute a type in the sense that we may necessarily 
find the instances exactly like the description in every respect. We 
have already indicated the reasons for variation from type. A single 
instance of practice might easily fall in part in one group and in part 
in another, owing to particular situations and to varying interpreta- 
tions and weighting of factors. 

To attempt to point out specific instances coming under each group 
is hazardous because interpretations of reported pieces of work are 
doubly uncertain. In reporting, it is diflScult to avoid the wishful bias. 
In interpreting a report, it is likewise diflScult to withhold bias. We 
feel that the province of these group descriptions is not to stamp a 
given instance but to help in its analysis. 

In studying instances of practice we find a confusion in terminology. 
As already pointed out in earlier chapters, the terms used include 
'units, ^ 'activities,’ 'centers of interest,’ 'central theme,’ 'projects,’ and 
the like. Those who use the term 'unit’ vary in what they mean; some 
refer to a imit of subject-matter — a piece of race experience; others 
refer to a unit of experience, leaving the selection of subject matter 
relative to what the experience involves. All the terms, however, seem 
to be applied to practices where there is an effort to utilize and guide 
pupil activity, as defined at the beginning of this chapter. 

' 1. ' The First Group 

Here we find subject matter usually stated in terms of knowledge 
and skills and problematic situations to be presented to the learners. 
The mastery of this subject matter is the function of the school. It 
is carefully selected and organized with reference to sequential hier- 
archies in learning. This is to be done by those competent in the 
subject-matter fields. The teacher follows the systematic organiza- 
tion in presenting the materials to be learned. 

Because he thinks that the learning may be furthered by a little 
use of the activity principle as defined above, the teacher introduces 
into his method demonstrations, or experiments, or even a measure 
of pupil participation in terms of bringing in illustrations, making 
models or collections, going on excursions, participating in discussions, 
or reporting on related topics. Instead of introducing such himself, 
he may go so far as to entertain pupil proposals that such activities be 
included in their work. However, all such suggestions are carefully 
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considered ■with reference to their bearing upon the mastery of the 
material already set out to be learned. 

Subject organization is follo’wed, but there may be many instances 
■where one subject is related to another through a topic under dis- 
cussion. Definite emphasis is placed upon the logical, systematic 
sequence in learning. 

The things the pupils do in so concreting the work are therefore 
brief, incidental, and occasional. Absence of pupil initiation and shar- 
ing in plans is often the rule. Where present, they are employed to 
facilitate learning as here conceived. They become less frequent as 
advance is made through the grades. In such a program, one may 
find children at times engaged in making models to illustrate topics 
under discussion. The sand table is thus used or they may construct 
models with the use of wood or cardboard. W’e may find them bring- 
ing in illustrations, offering suggestions, making salt-and-flour or pic- 
torial maps, working in clay, making booklets, collecting samples or 
pictures, and making reports on readings that supplement the textbook. 
Posters may be made to illustrate the topic being studied. Suggestions 
for such work may come from the children, but where such methods, 
whether initiated by pupils or teacher, are foxmd, it is definitely evident 
that they are employed to further the learning that must go on. Such 
enlistment of the learner in the work as obtains is occasional rather 
than regular and consistent. 

2. The Second Group 

Again we find that the subject matter includes knowledges and 
skills, together with definite training in thinking, as in Group I. The 
mastery of this subject matter is the function of the school. jSere, 
too, the subject matter is selected and organized, by those competent 
in subject-matter fields, with reference to sequential hierarchies in 
learning. Because of the interpretation held relative to the principle 
of pupil activity, there is the effort to teach this carefully selected 
and organized subject matter through some use of ‘units of work’ or 
‘activity units.’ This is particularly true in the social studies. The 
logical sequence of organization may even be somewhat modified to 
facilitate the unit organization. 

Sometimes the units so used are .selected and planned in advance; 
sometimes they are left to the judgment and initiative of the teacher. 
Not all material is necessarily taught through units. Skills and some 
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definite items of knowledge usually are taught independently. The 
units tend to be exploratory, investigative, constructive, dramatip,- and 
illustrative. They tend to add enrichment to the required work. They 
may involve correlation of subjects or even fusion. In other instances 
subjects remain separate. The social life of the school often includes 
sharing of summaries of these imits. Such sharing may occur in as- 
sembly programs, or one class may invite another class to hear a 
summary of its work or see an exhibit of the things it has done. 

In such a program we may find a class engaged in studying in much 
detail the building of the Erie Canal or following the Westward Move- 
ment through history and fiction. We may find children dramatizing 
the Constitutional Convention or making a study of the coimtry of 
Heidi. They may study the development of the fishing industry or 
western irrigation projects. They may venture far from home in jour- 
ney geography. They may dramatize Little Black Sambo or study 
New England settlements by use of puppet-show methods. They may 
explore such questions as ^^Why Holland is such an important dairy- 
ing country” or ^^Why Minneapolis is the center of a great milling 
industry.” They may make a poster frieze felling the story of early 
settlements or of King Arthur^s Knights. In all such work the chil- 
dren’s effort is utilized in enriching the required subject matter and 
in furthering its learning'.^*' What the learner does in this way is re- 
garded as a means of getting the subject matter learned. 

^ 3. The Third Group 

This group includes practices in which for some of the work the 
learners have a large share iu planning, guiding, and assuming re- 
sponsibility; but for other phases of the school program such sharing 
by the learner is not considered as vitally helpful. Mastery of definite 
subject matter, together with attention to the development of indi- 
vidual needs, possibilities, and interests, is the function of the school. 
Subject matter is carefully selected and organized by those competent 
to do so. The objectives are sought through two very definite plans 
of work. On the one hand, the skills and fundamental knowledges are 
taught through the medium of very carefully organized drill and study 
materials. Mastery is shown by a careful system of testing. This 
system, made up of study, drill, and test, is designed to enlist the ac- 
tivity of the learner to the extent of interest in his own progress in 
the mastery of the material to be learned. The sequence of materials 
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is developed through attention to hierarchies of learnings. On the 
other hand, the social, exploratory, and creative learnings are sought 
through enterprises of a group nature pertaining to school life, com- 
munity affairs, and world problems. In this work we find things done 
by individuals, the class, and the school. There may be a study of 
boat-building, ending in a school regatta; there may be a May Fes- 
tival or a school drive against a pest attacking shade or fruit trees; 
there may be a pageant, a school banking enterprise, or a school paper; 
a health program may be the center of interest for a time, or the 
history of the local community may be written. In all such there is 
encouragement of initiative and self-expression. There is the assumed 
identification of the learner^s self with the work. 

Enterprises of this sort are carried on as a means of developing 
the social learnings of the children. Relation of these to the more 
systematic learning of the required program is not essential. So far 
as progress of children in school is concerned, emphasis is placed upon 
the learning of required skills and knowledges. Careful records are 
made and attention is given to individual achievement, particularly 
in those learnings considered valuable in adult society. A greater 
degree of freedom is employed than in the two preceding groups. 

4. The Fourth Group 

The work of the school is the development of the individual (1) 
through securing mastery of a carefully selected core of essentials, and 
(2) through carrying on group enterprises that develop interests, mean- 
ings, and individual possibilities in fields of social significance. 

The first of these is sought through study, drill, and testing. Care- 
fully graded material may be employed, material that gives attention 
to sequence of hierarchies of learning. Drill books, tests, standards, 
and norms are used. There is the effort to keep the learner aware of 
his progress in the work. No particular point is made of relating this 
work to the other phases of the school work, although existing corre- 
lations and helpful connections are utilized. 

The second part of the work is often embodied in a large ^central 
theme^ or 'center of interest.^ This theme usually is of long duration, 
perhaps continuing through a school year. Subordinate undertakings 
may emerge around this central theme. In some instances one might 
find more than one central theme running parallel or overlapping in 
time. The social studies tend to be embodied in this central unit. 
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Sometimes they are maintained as separate subjects, but they fre- 
quently lose their identity in the large unit. Other subjects may be 
utilized or related. Often in the time schedule there is a free period, 
making available time to carry on the work involved in the unit. 

The kind of central theme may vary considerably, but there is 
apparent a tendency to study something pertaining to human endeavor 
and social achievement; something that presents race problems. In 
some instances these are selected in advance without reference to the 
particular children who study them. Such themes as boat-building, 
transportation, ways of recording human experiences, the measurement 
of time, uses of clay, milling as a food process, the development of 
musical instruments, construction of houses, or bridges, or roads, and 
the evolution of means of communication are typical. 

There is a definite effort to relate the work to the child^s environ- 
ment and to give meaning to his experience. Culminating experiences 
that summarize and organize the studies are utilized. These may be 
dramatizations, pageants, exhibits, informal summaries, assembly pro- 
grams, booklets, or yearbooks. 

This central theme tends to permeate and vitalize the work of the 
class. Through it new interests are awakened and richness of experi- 
ence develops. The social life of the group relates in a large measure 
to this work. Because it is an inclusive, comprehensive theme, it pro- 
vides a great variety of possible activities that may develop in the 
course of the work. This gives opportunity for individual children to 
find and develop interests and aptitudes in and through their attempt 
to contribute to the larger group life. 

Some who use this type of program give much attention to record- 
ing from time to time data indicative of individual development. 

5. The Fifth Group 

Here we classify practices that place great emphasis upon the sig- 
nificance and implications of the learner^s part in the work. Teachers 
in this group believe d that living is active and that learning comes in 
and through living. '^School learning is sought through a program of 
living so guided as to promote social and individual development in 
the various aspects of child life.'^ Reliance is placed upon learning 
through doing, of a kind where the children, under the leadership of 
the teacher, initiate, select, and plan the enterprises of their school 
life and continuously evaluate what they are going. Mastery of skills 
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and significant knowledges often comes through repeated experiencing. 
If such knowledges and skills appear valuable to the learner in the 
course of action, and if the experiences do not give an amount of repeti- 
tion sufficient for fixing them, then use of practice material is made 
with the definite purpose of the learner to master. The teacher seeks to 
develop this consciousness of need. In all this the learner sees himself 
as vitally concerned in what he does because it is an expression of 
himself. 

The variety of things engaged in is representative of the interests 
of the children as stimulated by their environment. The teacher seeks 
to guide the work so as to secure needed balance, enrichment, and 
extension. The things the children do tend to reveal new meanings 
and possibilities and lead to further enterprises. The program is char- 
acterized by the freedom and informality necessary for success in it. 
Such order prevails as is a function of the work to be done. The work 
is carried on as the needs demand, where it can best be done — ^in the 
classroom, the school grounds, the neighboring farm or hillside, or 
where the environment promises most. 

The work seeks to promote that critical thinkii]|;j5rhi (1) learns 
to face challenges,- (2) seeks to know^he'lfacIsTTs) uses experts, (4) 
weighs values, (5) makes decisions, (6) respects conclusions, (7) acts 
on them, and (8) assumes responsibility for the results of them — ^vital 
thinking because of the concern of the learner. There is a tendency 
to keep records of such matters as the children's questions, instances of 
child initiative, books selected and read, evidences of gain in control 
of conduct, and things accomplished by the individual children. These 
records are for the purpose of revealing to the learner as well as the 
teacher his progress. The program seeks to develop social meanings 
and build the life of the individual ever more responsibly into the social 
whole. Subjects, as such, are not studied, but continuous organization 
of the experiences leads to the building of bodies of related meanings 
that, under favorable conditions, may emerge as subjects and subject 
interests. 

There is no attempt to utilize these enterprises in the school pro- 
gram merely as vehicles of learning. It is not believed that, when 
put together, a series of such separate units will make up the cur- 
riculum. The curriculum is, rather, emergent. The method is that 
of developing the principle of activity through living together in such 
a way as will foster many-sided interests with increasing ability to 
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develop these in worthy directions. Better adjustment in the environ- 
ment in which one lives is sought through school enterprises. The work 
relates closely to the life of the learners. The community becomes a 
vital part of the educative process. Situations arising are met, mean- 
ings develop, undertakings emerge. For guidance in such a program, 
a curriculum, made up of suggested possibilities suitable to children 
of various ages, is available. It points out things children may be 
ready to do, suggests ways of carrying on enterprises, stimulates the 
teacher^s sensitivity to learning situations, and helps with valuable 
materials. 


6. The Sixth Group 

J This group places great emphasis upon the responsibility of the 
school to free and to stimulate the individual to become what is possi- 
ble for him. It believes fully that a program where the self is in- 
volved and vitally concerned is essential to learning. It distrusts and 
even fears too much guidance toward predetermined ends. It fears 
teacher guidance, lest it easily degenerate into teacher dominance. It 
does not state goals. It provides a larger measure of freedom and 
informality than do the preceding groups. It studies child interests 
and tendencies and seeks to develop them. It gives much attention 
to the development of the mental and emotional life. It tends to post- 
pone early mastery of skills and knowledges. Like some other groups, 
it emphasizes the keeping of records of each individuaPs progress, but 
here more emphasis is upon records than upon planning, The program 
is a series of individual and group enterprises, representing various 
aspects of child life. The things attempted tend to flow into each other 
and may not stand out as distinct, separate units. With some schools 
the work of a year centers around a large undertaking selected because 
of its demonstrated interest for the group. There is little evidence of 
planning ahead and many varying enterprises may be found. The 
teachers are extremely sensitive to possibilities to be found in the in- 
terests arising and devote their energies to the development of these 
as fully as possible. High value is attached to initiative, experimenta- 
tion, inquiry, creative effort — rvalue that finds no place for system- 
atized, definitely organized curricula and plans. Emphasis is placed 
upon the attempt to make it possible for the children to become what 
they may become. 
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7. Summary- 

In summary, we call attention to six tenets bearing upon the prin- 
ciple that the effort and concern of the learner are vital to the learn- 
ing process: (1) the belief that at times a little active pupil partici- 
pation may he helpful, providing it does not hinder but furthers the 
learning of the prescribed material and that, hence, some pupil initia- 
tion and responsibility may be admitted into the school procedure; 
(2) the belief that some participation by the learner in the develop- 
ment of the required work is valuable and hence there results definite 
effort of the teacher to include it to further the work; (3) a belief 
that some learnings of social, esthetic, and creative nature are best 
secured through group enterprises in which pupils have a large share 
of responsibility, but, likewise, a belief that more important than these 
are certain fundamental learnings not acquired through work involving 
initiative, self-expression, and responsibility but .through performance 
of definitely prepared pieces of work arranged to develop sequential 
hierarchies in seeking mastery; (4) a belief that the child’s gro-wth 
is best furthered through cooperative study of a large central theme, 
representative of an important phase of race experience, accompanied 
by systematic drill upon fundamentals, such drill not necessarily re- 
lated to the central theme; (5) a belief that learning and growth come 
through the things the learner does as he engages in life and that 
proper guidance of this activity is the way to promote the desired 
learnings and growth; and (6) so profound an acceptance of the faith 
that the learner develops through his own initiated activity that there 
are distrust of guidance, lest it transgress individual possibilities, and 
great emphasis upon study of the individual and upon helping him to 
further his o-wn efforts. 



CHAPTER V 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS BY SOME EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERS IN OUR UNIVERSITIES 


The group of definitions gathered in the attempt to define the 
activity movement, when analyzed, reveals a variation in points of 
emphasis. These differences in emphasis, when documented, indicate 
that this variation in point of view is to be found in the work of some 
who are definitely seeking to develop a better concept of school pro- 
cedure. The Committee in charge of this Yearbook could not con- 
stitute itself a court of authority to reconcile the differences. It con- 
ceived its function to be that of furthering thinking by attempting 
to bring points of emphasis into focus. To this end it invited some 
educational leaders in our universities to consider (1) the definitions, 

(2) Chapter III, together with the documentation used therein, and 

(3) Chapter IV. 

The several critiques prepared by Professors Bagley, Bode, Dewey, 
Finney, Freeman, Haggerty, and Watson follow in alphabetical order, 
with no attempt to group, analyze,, or summarize for the reader the 
points of view expressed. 


I 

- William C. Bagley 

Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 

The activity program, as represented by the composite definition 
at the close of Chapter III, I should regard as a valuable and legiti- 
mate supplement to a program of systematic and sequential learnings. 
As a* substitute for systematic and sequential learning the activity 
program (as so defined) is pitiably inadequate, as the Soviet experi- 
ence so abundantly demonstrates. 

The theory underlying the activity program (as defined in Chap- 
ter III) is fundamentally fallacious in the conception of freedom that 
it implies. The freedom of the immature child to choose what he or 
she will or will not learn is utterly insignificant in comparison with 
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freedom from want, fear, fraud, and superstition — a type of freedom 
which is won only by a systematic and effortful mastery of the lessons 
that man has learned as he has traversed his rough road upward from 
the savage and the brute. 

Again the theory is totally blind to two fundamental facts. In 
the first place it fails to recognize that one of the factors differentiating 
mankind from other animal species is the ability to work systematically 
and persistently in the face of immediate desire or impulse or interest. 
In the second place, the theory implicitly denies the plain biological 
significance of the period of immaturity — ^namely, the inescapable need 
of the human offspring for control, guidance, instruction, and discipline 
as a basis for the responsibilities of adulthood. 

The theory is perilous because it deliberately belittles the import- 
ance and significance of that part of the social heritage which, among 
all of the factors that separate civilized man from Homo Neander^ 
thalensis, is at once the most precious and the most difiScult for each 
generation to acquire — ^the heritage, namely, of knowledge, skill, ideals, 
and standards. 

I can conceive of no set of assumptions, which when made the sole 
basis of an educational program and carried out consistently, would 
more certainly intensify individualism and enthrone a glorified 
hedonism. 


II 

Botd H. Bode 

Professor of Education, Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Even a casual survey of the material gathered by the Committee 
reveals the fact that ^Activity Movement’ in education is both com- 
prehensive in scope and obscure in meaning. It suggests a kind of 
educational procedure in which physical activity is the most outstand- 
ing trait, but we soon learn that it goes considerably beyond this. It 
also suggests a procedure in which learning is incidental to other more 
'practical’ ends; but this suggestion likewise turns out to be misleading. 
If the reader harbors the notion that the activity movement stands 
for complete freedom, on the part of the pupil, in the selection of enter- 
prises to be undertaken, he must be prepared to find that this freedom 
may be restricted to an undetermined degree. The Activity Move- 
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ment, in brief, appears to include everything from 'incidental learning’ 
to any kind of learning that involves purposefulness and interest; or 
from the complete repudiation of ^subjects’ to certain devices for facili- 
tating the acquisition of previously organized subject matter. A reader 
who expects to gain a simple and workable notion of the Activity 
Movement merely from an inspection of this material is likely, before 
long, to find himself coming up for air. 

A hostile critic could hardly ask for a better opportunity for the 
exercise of his talents. With a little ingenuity he might perhaps be 
able to prove that the Activity Movement, on its own showing, in- 
cludes every form of education, past, present, and future, that the wit 
of pedagogues is able to devise. If we accept the solemn assurances, so 
frequently given, that there is really no such thing as 'passive’ learning, 
it would appear that the Activity Movement can lay claim to every- 
thing in sight and that this 'Movement’ has contributed nothing but 
an empty name to our already overburdened professional vocabulary. 

I hasten to add that such criticism, while perhaps not wholly un- 
deserved, would fail to do justice to the situation. The Activity Move- 
ment has been (at fault in failing, on the one hand, to define, with 
reasonable clarity, its basic idea, and, on the other hand, to reflect 
adequately on the implications of this idea."^ But in spite of these 
shortcomings it appears that the(Activity Movement is in possession 
of a significant idea, even though this idea is, all too often, seen as in 
a glass darkly. It is fair to say that thelActivity Movement is on the 
trail of a different conception of the learning process, although this 
fact is frequently obscured by unenlightening talk about units of ex- 
perience, vital activities, and the like. 

It is not my purpose, nor does it fall within my powers, to deal 
adequately with the conception of learning that appears to be implicit 
in the Activity Movement. I may suggest, however, that Dewey’s 
familiar phrase, "the reconstruction of experience,” provides a clue. 
By and large the Activity Movement seems to endorse the idea that 
learning is to be interpreted as primarily a reconstruction of experience. 
Taken in this sense, learning involves a kind of inner motivation to 
which the Activity Movement has given ample recognition in its em- 
phasis on interest, freedom, and creativeness. Negatively, it means 
the rejection both of formal discipline and the psychology of S-R 
bonds. Positively, it calls for a reinterpretation of old categories, such 
as habit, transfer, thinking, ideals, and self-development. 
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The failure of the Activity Movement to straighten out its basic 
psychology is chiefly responsible for the prevailing confusion, and for 
the phobias that have developed against ^imposition' by the teacher, 
against 'subjects,' and against the introduction of 'described' situa- 
tions. In its reaction against the admitted evils of traditional educa- 
tion the movement has taken the 'reconstruction of experience' as a 
kind of slogan and has suffered the penalties that normally go with the 
use of slogans. More specifically, it has failed to appreciate the per- 
manent values in traditional education, particularly with respect to 
'logical organization of subject matter,' and the need of a more basic 
conception of social values in education. Consequently, it has laid 
itself open to the charge of being random, and also — despite its em- 
phasis on cooperative enterprise and free interchange of thought — of 
being 'social' only in a superficial sense of the term. 

The point that I wish to emphasize at this moment (without any 
attempt at proof) is that a clarification of what is meant by the recon- 
struction of experience would eliminate the various aberrations that 
have attached themselves to the Activity Movement and would in- 
vite attention to the problem of directing our educational procedures 
towards certain specifiable types of reconstruction or reorganization 
of experience. One type of organization, for example, may take as its 
point of departure some spontaneous interest or native capacity in a 
specific form of activity, in disregard of subject-matter lines. An- 
other type may aim at the kind of organization that is sometimes 
labelled "logical organization" and that is especially prized by aca- 
demic specialists. A third type may aim at a remaking of basic politi- 
cal, economic, ethical, and religious beliefs so as to secure an integrated 
.and unified social outlook. These various types of organization are 
normally overlapping and interlocking with one another in all manner 
of ways. The purpose in differentiating them is not to set them up 
as separate undertakings, but to give definiteness of purpose and direc- 
tion to our educational procedures. 

The neglect of these forms of organization as endpoints or goals of 
the educational enterprise is less serious in its immediate consequences 
as long as we confine our operations to the level of the earlier grades 
in the elementary school. The small child is still a comparative 
stranger on this planet, so that almost any enterprise that he may 
undertake offers the promise of adventure and of a rich return of edu- 
cative experience. On the higher levels of education the lack of ade- 
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quate aims is likely to prove embarrassing, or, at any rate, to create 
a sense of unreality, akin to what we find in many of our traditional 
high schools. The trouble lies, not in the basic idea or purpose of the 
Activity Movement, but in the development of its program. , Despite 
its protestations to the contrary, it has been too much disposed to 
treat the pupil as a detached unit. Whether this disposition springs 
from a reaction against the formalism of traditional education, or from 
a sentimentalism generated by theological or psychological notions 
regarding the nature of childhood, or from a plain inability to under- 
stand the educational implications of our changing civilization, it seems 
clear that the Activity Movement must make its underlying philosophy 
more articulate if its present promise is to come to full fruition. 

in 

John 

Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University 
New York City 

It is obvious that the term ^activity’ is exceedingly broad. It does 
not lose this breadth in connection with educational programs. It 
runs a whole gamut. Of itself it says nothing about kinds of activity, 
and of itself it says nothing about the source of activity or about its 
locus and residence. It decides nothing, for example, about the ratio 
of physical, emotional, and intellectual factors. It says nothing about 
who or what starts the activity going, or whether its residence is col- 
lective or individual; evidently solo and chorus singing are both ac- 
tivities. Of course many of these ambiguities are mitigated, if not 
eliminated, in educational matters by the context, by the actual things’ 
that the word is used to denote. But a survey of literature, including 
the various 'definitions reported in this volume, shows that the term 
is elastic enough to cover dissimilar affairs in education. Hence dif- 
ferent judgments as to the value of an ‘activity’ program are more 
or less connected with the different views as to what is meant by the 
term. 

It has consequently occurred to me that perhaps the most helpful 
thing I can do is to set forth some of the conceptions that, in their 
extreme forms, are opposed to one another, and to indicate the problems 
that these oppositions give rise to. The statement of the problems 
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may both clarify the situations by showing how differences of view 
arise and indicate the general directions in which their settlement is to 
be looked for. 

1. To some minds the term 'activity' suggests doing something 
overt, something sufficiently gross or macroscopic to be readily per- 
ceptible by others. Such persons might not deny that a child en- 
grossed in reading a book or listening quietly to music is active, but 
they would not take the clue to an educational activity program from 
such 'inner' acts. Since it is bodily activity that is gross and easily 
visible, while thinking is an implicit action, the educational equivalents 
of such a conception are evident without amplification. 

The cause of the educational movement that emphasizes the im- 
portance of overt doing is not far to seek. It is primarily a reaction 
against the bad consequences of the externally enforced passivity 
characteristic of the traditional school with its imperative demand for 
quiet, silence, immobility, folded arms, set positions. When the reac- 
tion was positively supported by carrying into the school the results 
of child study, which showed that the young child is predominantly 
motor, the doors were thrown wide open to an activity program in the 
sense of emphasis of perceptible bodily activities, of doings and mak- 
ings, of play and work. The educational problem that emerges is to 
discover, with different individuals and in the same individual at 
different stages of growth, the part played in the whole scheme of 
growth by the factor of doing. 

With respect to chronological growth, a scale or spectrum exists. 
Speaking generally, the younger the child, the greater the role of overt, 
as distinct from implicit, activity. Upon the whole the infant when 
awake is doing something with sense organs and muscular equipment. 
With increasing maturity, the ratio of implicit activity increases. But 
there are also great individual differences. In adult life, we all recog- 
nize the distinction between the executive and the inquiring and artistic 
types. Persons of the first sort think for the sake of doing; those of 
the second type act (in the sense of doing and making) chiefly for the 
sake of directing and enriching emotional and intellectual experience. 
Differences show themselves early in life. Some qhildren are distracted 
and confused by the amount of doing that is a stimulus to others, while 
the latter are benumbed by conditions that are suited to the former. 

In short, there is nothing in the bare concept of activity that gives 
helpful direction to the educational program. There must be the kind 
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and amount of doing that conduces to health and vigor, that produces 
obser\^ation and reflection, that clarifies and tests ideas, that tempers 
while it expresses emotions. No set program can be deduced from these 
generalities. They define a problem to be met by continued observa- 
tion and experimentation, the solutions never being twice alike with 
different individuals or different groups. The settled point is that 
activity as doing is a means rather than an end. 

2. Activity may be judged and evaluated according to its concrete 
and tangible results or according to the contribution it makes to a 
relatively intangible personal development. In theory, it may be 
measured by both without their conflicting with one another. In prac- 
tice, one or the other so tends to predominate that different, almost op- 
posed, types of educational procedure may result. Measurement in its 
quantitative, statistical, form fibces attention upon near-by, fairly direct 
results of action. Personal development is a thing of much longer 
time-span and lends itself to qualitative rather than quantitative judg- 
ment. It is open to the objection that it is ‘subjective.^ On the other 
hand, the more mature and experienced the teacher, the less will he 
or she be dependent upon tangible, directly applicable, external tests, 
and will use them, not as final, but as guides to judgment of the di- 
rection in which development is taking place. The more fully the 
processes of long-term growth are studied, the more objective will be 
the estimates of what is going on in particular individuals, while too 
much reliance upon special tangible tests tends to prevent attention to 
the conditions and laws of general growth. 

What has. been said applies directly to the mooted question of edu- 
cational ‘ends’ and ‘objectives.’ The valuation of activity on the 
basis of close-by, tangible results tends toward formation of one type 
of ends and objectives; namely, those that are specific and externally 
definable and measurable. Consequently, acceptance of this view will 
dictate a program that will, although it is an activity program, differ 
radically from the activity program in which concrete tangible results 
are subordinated to an enduring long-span growth. While my own 
philosophy leans decidedly in the latter direction, I am here con- 
cerned more with pointing the distinction that will explain differences 
in so-called activity programs and aid in clarifying thinking and de- 
cision on the subject than in settling the question. From the stand- 
point of activity as itself a continuing growth of the whole being (not 
divided into inner and outer, or into doing, thinking, and emotion as 
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separate things), ends and objectives are not so much things to be 
definitely achieved by students as they are points to be borne in mind 
by the educator in surveying the progress of individuals to make sure 
that it is fairly balanced. 

While space will not allow of the development of the points, it 
should be noted that the conflict between activity directed at acquiring 
skill and acquiring definite bodies of formal knowledge, and activity 
growing out of and expressing the existing state of experience belong 
in the category just discussed. Again there is no opposition in theory. 
There cannot be general growth unless skills and information are ac- 
quired and retained. But practically, educational systems differ as 
to where the emphasis is placed. Are skills and special modes of 
knowledge made the specific goals of activity, or are they treated as 
means for carrying on and enriching experience as a going concern? 
If the implications of this question are borne in mind when examining 
actual or recommended forms of activity programs, it will be found, 
I think, that ambiguities are cleared up, and special points will fall in 
place as members of an inclusive scheme. In that case, choice will 
at least be more conscious and intelligent. 

3. Probably the point on which there is the greatest amount of 
controversial difference concerns the opposition often set up between 
the child^s desires, preferences, and experiences on one side and social 
values and demands on the other. According to some, an activity pro- 
gram must grow directly out of the existing attitudes and contacts 
of those imder instruction. To others, this course appears to be an- 
tagonistic not only to acquisition of subject matter in any organized 
way but also to preparation for meeting the inevitable requirements of 
later life. Others still evade the idea by setting up forms of activity 
that are practically uniform for all, so that the habit of conforming 
individual activity to that of others is established. 

This problem, as far as theory is concerned, arises because a false 
antithesis is set up. There are multitudes of active tendencies in the 
young and a multitude of nascent preferences and dawning interests. 
There is a great deal of elasticity within an individual ; individuality 
is rather a direction of movement than anything definitely formed. 
Selection and arrangement have to occur anyway unless everyiihing 
is carried on at haphazard according to the caprice or pressure of 
the moment. (The problem is therefore to discover within present ex- 
perience those values that are akin to those which the community 
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prizes, and to cultivate those tendencies that lead in the direction that 
social demands will take. If emphasis is put upon these points of 
community, not all clashes of personal desire and social claim will be 
avoided, but in the main there will be growth toward harmony. 

The very dependence of the young establishes within their own 
make-up response to social demands. A good instance in the life of 
the preschool child is the learning of language. Ability to imderstand 
the language of others and to speak coherently is an imperative social 
claim. But no crisis of antagonism arises with the young child be- 
cause within the active tendencies of the child there are already opera- 
tive the desire and the tendency to communicate and be communicated 
with. By taking advantage of them the problem of reconciling present 
experience with social values and with preparation for future social 
requirements is met almost without consciousness that there is a 
problem. 

Much of the practical difiSculty and conflict that exist is due to a 
false idea of the definiteness and fixity of the desires and interest of 
childhood. When children are asked in an overt way what they want 
or what they would like to do, they are usually forced into a purely 
artificial state and the result is the deliberate creation of an undesirable 
habit. It is the business of the educator to study the tendencies of 
the young so as to be more consciously aware than are the children 
themselves what the latter need and want. Any other course transfers 
the responsibility of the teacher to those taught. Arbitrary ‘dictation' 
is not a matter of words or of form, but consists in imposing actions 
that do not correspond with tendencies that can be discovered within 
the experience of those who are growing up. The pupil also makes an 
arbitrary imposition on himself when, in response to an inquiry as to 
what he would like, he, because of ignorance of underlying and en- 
during tendencies and interest, snatches at some accidental affair. On 
the other side, those who strongly insist upon the priority of social 
claims and values to present experience usually overlook the leverage 
they might find in the latter for an uncoerced approach to their end, 
and they also exaggerate the fixity of social demands. There is nothing 
that society itself needs more than self-reliant personalities with habits 
of initiative, re-adaptability, and inherent decisiveness. 

From the brief survey of these three points, the conclusion follows 
that the mere concept of activity in general no longer has any definite 
educational value. It did have when it stood in marked contrast with 
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quiescence and passive absorption. But we have now reached a point 
where the problem is to study in a discriminating way from a variety 
of points of view various modes of activity, and to observe their re- 
spective consequences when they are employed. Otherwise an activity 
program will be in danger of being a catchword used to justify all 
sorts of things of greatly diverging values. 

There must be some kind and amount of overt doing. But in the 
abstract this activity may be boisterous, rowdy, thoughtless, blindly 
emotional, passionate, mechanical, and perfunctory, swallowed up in 
doing what others are doing, or the opposite. Activity may consist of a 
succession of more or less spasmodic, because brief and interrupted, 
performances, or of a consecutively developing occupation evolving 
over a long period. It may be suggested by external, and more or less 
accidental, occasions, or it may be based upon competent study of the 
conditions of growth and the laws of cause and effect in formation of 
mind and character. Let it be recognized that all existing tendencies 
are multiple, often conflicting; that present experience is complex, 
containing a variety of possible values; that it is a continuous and 
moving thing that can be understood only by taking long sections into 
account where what is done now has consequences far beyond imme- 
diate tangible and visible ones; that what can be seen is valuable 
only as a sign of a slow development not itself perceptible ; and then 
the principle of activity will take its place in its just perspective within 
the whole educational scheme. 


IV 

Ross L. RnsTNET 

Associate Professor of Educational Sociology, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

To throw light on the problem of evaluating the Activity Movement 
in education, permit me to call attention to four closely related bits of 
literature in the field of social psychology. Merely to call attention 
to these bits of literature, at the same time asking the reader to draw 
his own inference, would perhaps serve as sufficient discussion of the 
subject. One of these four references, and unquestionably the most 
significant and important of the four, is a hook by Professor Charles H. 
Judd, entitled The Psychology of Social Institutions. The second is 
Chapter XI in Floyd Allport^s Social Psychology. The third is the 
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chapter on '‘The Followership of the Duller Intellects’' (plus pages 60 
to 65) in the present writer’s A Sociological Philosophy of Education. 
The fourth is an epigram of which Charles Horton Cooley made fre- 
quent use in his Social Organization, viz., "Self and Society are but 
two aspects of the same thing.” This is not the place to explain the 
meaning of Cooley’s epigram, but suffice to say that whoever is un- 
familiar with it is xmqualified to treat the problems of educational 
objectives, or the subsidiary problems of educational methods. Nothing 
is more conspicuously absent from the literature of education than this 
insight from social psychology, and there are few writers on the sub- 
ject of Activism who do not betray this blind spot. 

Of these four references the first opens the reader’s eyes to the fact 
that there is vastly more for educators to do in preparing candidates for 
participation in the social life of a civilized society than merely to 
stimulate a think-for-yourself, or problem-solving, attitude of mind. 
Anybody who reads Judd’s book thoughtfully will be forced to the 
suspicion that such an attitude has been seriously overworked in peda- 
gogical theory and practice for a long while. He may even be pre- 
pared to discern, instead, that participation in primitive, and even in 
civilized, society involves what Judd might denominate 'institutional 
participation’ to a far -greater extent than it is usual or fashionable 
to recognize in democratic education. The present writer, in the pass- 
age referred to, has merely emphasized the importance of memoriter, 
imitative learning for participation in the institutions of democratic 
civilization. 

For centuries teachers have seldom been satisfied with themselves 
unless they could succeed in concocting something difficult and un- 
interesting for children to 'grind’ over— a movement that has finally 
culminated in the 'problem-solving’ objective, even for the masses of 
modern democracies. Nevertheless, a vigorous protest has been con- 
spicuously in evidence against this kind of formal schooling since the 
time of Rousseau, culminating in the Activity Movement here imder 
discussion. Some of our most accredited educational theorists are ap- 
parently in doubt which of the two sides to favor. If they only under- 
stood their social psychology better, they would realize that there is 
a very important truth on each side. Modem democratic society cer- 
tainly does require its quota, though a relatively small one, of 'problem- 
solving’ thinkers to function as its leaders of thought. It needs a 
majority who are capable of following such leaders. But it also needs 
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an overwhelming majority who can participate, through an imitative, 
memoriter substitute for thinking, in the established institutions of 
civilization. Judd makes the soundness of this conclusion clearer than 
perhaps he himself realizes. 

Now the Allport chapter elaborates what is perhaps really self- 
evident, namely, that the kind of informal education for which every 
generation has had its advocates from the time of Rousseau down to 
the 'Activity Movement’ of to-day is good medicine for the duller 
masses. It interests them, keeps them out of mischief, and imparts the 
kind of habit-stuff out of which the institutions can be fabricated to 
order; but it is not adapted to providing modem civilization with its 
relatively few, but absolutely necessary, ‘problem-solving’ thinkers. 

For evaluating the ‘Activity Movement,’ therefore, an elaborate 
description of the stunts practiced under that verbiage is quite un- 
necessary and irrelevant. The important question is not the nature 
of the stunts, but the nature of the students. If they are only the 
mediocre minds out of which democracy flatters itself that it can make 
‘equals,’ let the Activity Movement proceed merrily; by such schooling 
that kind of minds can be regimented and habituated to the institu- 
tions of civilized society; and that is about all that can be expected 
to be accomplished. Professor Judd has thrown a flood of light upon 
the importance of that kind of education. Perhaps, after all, that is 
really the way to educate the mediocre masses of a democracy. 

But when occasionally a teacher does chance to encounter in his 
class a youth of the J. Stuart Mill type, it is of supreme importance 
that that teacher recognize such a candidate for the kind of person 
he really is, and that he do so before the candidate’s adolescence has 
advanced too far. For such a candidate really can be stimulated to 
think for himself. And it does seem a pity to let such fish slip through 
too coarse a net. It is now more than forty years since Ian Maclaren 
published the following sentence, but it is at least as valid as much that 
has been printed since under the caption of modem education. Ian 
Maclaren has Dominie Jamieson declare: “For A’m thinking with 
auld John Knox that ilka scholar is something added to the riches of 
the commonwealth.” 

The important question, for modem democracy is not, after all, 
therefore, which of these two alternatives we educators shall choose 
to the exclusion of the other — ^the ‘problem-solving’ or the ‘activity 
movement’ pedagogy — ^but how can we steer into our schoolrooms a 
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selecting, and stimulating the few John Stuart Mills that actually are 
produced out of the germplasm of our democratic population. 

V 

Frank N. Freeman 

Professor of Education, University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 

The discussion of the topic of the Yearbook suffers greatly from 
the lack of a clear definition of the problem. The activity program 
means many different things to different people. This is clearly shown 
by the summary of the definitions presented in Chapter III. In the 
minds of many writers the activity program has apparently come to 
mean a generally progressive type of school curriculum, organization, 
and method. It has ceased to designate, if it ever did designate, a 
specific procedure in education. 

When the term ‘activity program’ was first used, it doubtless re- 
ferred mainly to a type of program in which overt, physical activity 
was emphasized, in contrast to academic work. That is, in the activity 
program the child constructed things with blocks, or with sand, or 
paper, or other materials; he used the saw and hammer; he worked 
in the garden, the kitchen, or the sewing room. The emphasis on this 
kind of activity is perfectly understandable and definite. Such activi- 
ties are contrasted in nature to the academic activities of reading, 
writing, spelling, and studying geography, history, and science out of 
books. In the one case the emphasis is on physical activity, and in 
the other case it is on mental activity. The designation of the con- 
trast by the term ‘activity’ is, to be sure, rather crude and psycho- 
logically naive, but if we take the common-sense point of view, it is 
imderstandable. 

Our present-day interpreters of the activity program seem to have 
abandoned the first common-sense meaning of the term. If we ex- 
amine the forty-two definitions reported in this Yearbook, for example, 
we find that twenty-two emphasize intellectual activity as a pro- 
nounced feature of the activity program, whereas only six emphasize 
physical activity and eleven both physical and intellectual activity. 
These forty-two definers may be right in abandoning overt activity 
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as a pronounced feature of the activity program, but in so doing they 
have rendered the term confused and almost meaningless as the name 
of a movement. If it means intellectual activity as well as physical 
activity, and if no further qualification is made, any kind of academic 
learning, carried out in any manner whatever, would fall within it, 
for there can be no academic learning of any sort without intellectual 
activity. 

This attempt to determine what is meant by the term 'activity 
program^ may appear to be quibbling, but I maintain that it is not. 
Words are the counters of thought and unless words have a precise 
meaning, which is understood in common by the participants in a 
discussion, the discussion gets nowhere. A frequent, and perhaps a 
just, criticism of the new education is that it does not give the dis- 
cipline in the precise use of language and the careful thinking that was 
provided by the education of a generation ago. At any rate, it behooves 
us to avoid giving any excuse for such a criticism. 

I shall confine myself chiefly, in my discussion, to the issue that 
was originally designated by the term 'activity program.' This issue 
is whether, or how far, the ordinary academic activities of the school 
should be supplemented by, introduced by, or displaced by the overt, 
everyday activities I have mentioned. The question might be put in 
this way: What is the proper relation between academic learning and 
the practical activities of everyday life? 

This is a rather specific question. It is one that seems to be sus- 
ceptible to consideration in the light of definite evidence, or at least 
of definite psychological conceptions. But the discussions of the year- 
book do not seem to be confined to this specific question. The defini- 
tions of the activity program cover a great many features that do not 
seem to be directly involved in the question whether or not physical 
or overt activity is an indispensable or highly desirable means to 
learning. Whether or not education depends on activity docs not, for 
example, seem to deteimine whether the curriculum shall be worked 
out in advance, nor whether it shall be organized into large units, nor 
whether it shall be planned by the teacher or worked out by the pupils, 
nor whether it shall be organized in subjects, nor whether the pupils' 
work shall be evaluated in terms of standards, and so on. If these 
questions are to be included, the discussion becomes much broader 
than a discussion of the place of activity in the program. If the issue 
is interpreted in this way, the problem is extended to include the prin- 
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ciples of progressive education rather than merely the activity pro- 
gram. In fact, it seems perfectly evident that the types described 
in Chapter IV are types of general educational organization rather 
than merely types of activity programs with which the Yearbook set 
out to deal. 

In my own comments I shall try to deal chiefly with the topic 
before us, the function of activity in education. If I deal with such 
other questions as freedom, purpose, planning, drill, individual differ- 
ences, etc., it will be only incidentally. The question of activity will 
be enough for the space at my disposal. 

The question of what activities shall be included in the educational 
program will be simplified if we first consider the purpose for which 
activities are introduced. What are activities for? The consideration 
of this question simplifies the problem by calling our attention to the 
fact that the inclusion of activities may have two distinct purposes. 
The first purpose is to teach the child an activity that is of direct 
practical use to him. Such an activity may be called, rather loosely, 
an end in itself. There are a great many such activities. The ability 
to write, to speak, to draw, to use the hammer, saw, screw-driver, 
rake, hoe, and other common tools, the ability to play athletic games, 
to dance, sing, and play a musical instrument, the ability to cook and 
sew, to drive an automobile, to say and do the appropriate thing in 
the society of other people, to participate in an assembly according 
to ordinary parliamentary rules, and to carry on the common business 
transactions of modern life — all those and a host of other activities 
are useful and should be learned during childhood or youth. 

The second class of activities should be included in the child^s edu- 
cation, not so much because they arc of practical use in themselves, 
as because they give the concrete foundation for more abstract forms 
of thinking. 

This is such an old and well-established principle in education that 
no argument is needed to support it. That is not to say that the 
principle is satisfactorily observed. We do not yet know just what 
kinds and amounts of concrete experience the child should have at 
each stage in his education; and we do not put into practice what we 
do know. A number of studies have shown conclusively, for example, 
the value of various types of visual education; but our big business 
men and our boards of education regard this as one of the fads and 
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frills that can be dispensed with. Among educators, however, this is 
not an issue; it is merely a subject for research. 

Proponents of the 'activity program’ do not commonly advocate 
making activities the center and core of the educational program on 
the ground of their usefulness in themselves. Neither do they advocate 
it primarily, as might be supposed, because activities give the concrete 
experience that is necessary to the understanding of abstract ideas. 
There is another reason. It can, I think, be more clearly put by using 
the term coined by Froebel than by the current phrases. Activities are 
held to be the best introduction to academic work because they pro- 
mote self-activity, that is, activity in which the individual engages 
whole-heartedly and to which he commits himself, as contrasted with 
activity that he performs under compulsion. 

I have space only to state my own judgment on these matters 
briefly and dogmatically. I believe in ‘activities’ as a' part of educa- 
tion, I believe in the use of ample concrete experience as a basis for 
thinking, and I believe in self-activity as the necessary condition of 
true education. But I do not believe in the way these three things have 
been mixed together in much of our current discussion. Let me amplify 
slightly. 

Modern conditions of living have withdrawn from the child the 
opportunity to observe and participate in productive work on the farm, 
in the home, and in the shop, and the more direct forms of social inter- 
course that knit together the smaller communities of fifty years ago. 
The education of the child before our civilization was so completely 
urbanized was made up of the academic work of the school and of the 
‘activities’ of out-of-school life. Since these activities have disap- 
peared from out-of-school life, the school must take them over — ^not 
because they are necessary to academic learning, but because they are 
of importance in themselves and are necessary to complete living and 
preparation for living. 

I should like to see even the elementary school further expanded to 
include a greater range of practical activities of a coSperative sort 
carried on alongside of the academic subjects, and correlated with them, 
but not made the foundation of academic learning. Certainly academic 
learning should not be made incidental to practical activities. At the 
secondary level, I should like to see the school located in the country, 
where productive activities on the farm and in the shop could be given 
at least equal emphasis with academic learning. Private enterprise 
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with philanthropic purpose has shown that institutions so located and 
organized can be made largely self-supporting. While this is not the 
chief reason for the plan I have suggested, it would contribute to the 
solution of the pressing problem of the rising cost of secondary educa- 
tion. Its chief advantage is that it would provide more wholesome and 
satisfying life for the majority of youth than is provided by life and 
schooling in the modem city, particularly for the boy, and better prep- 
aration for adult living. 

The provision of the concrete experience necessary as a foundation 
for the more abstract forms of learning is a relatively independent 
problem that needs patient and continued study. Practical activities 
provide some of the concrete experience necessary, but they do so only 
incidentally and incompletely. The necessary concrete experience 
must be provided systematically, without relying on the accidents of 
practical living. 

Self-activity or wholehearted participation by the child in learning 
is a necessary condition of effective learning. But no magic formula 
for securing this desirable condition exists. Certainly an ‘activity 
program’ does not provide it. Appropriate activities may be used as 
a partial means of stimulating learning, but they are not the only, and 
probably not the most effective, means. Probably the most powerful 
stimulus to learning is the recognition by the child that he lives in a 
world in which learning is a normal part of living. It is something 
that everybody does. It is, moreover, the chief business of childhood 
and youth. It is the child’s work, his job. It gives dignity to the 
child’s life, just as earning a living gives dignity to the adult’s life.’ 
Finally, we can count as one of our resources the child’s insatiable cur- 
iosity, his desire to know, his disposition to explore the world in which 
he finds himself. The business of the teacher is to use all these re- 
sources and to deal with individual children with such skill and tact 
as to secure their greatest possible willing cooperation in their own 
education. This desirable result is to be secured partly by a well- 
planned curriculum, partly by good method, and partly by skillful 
teaching and management. All these require continued patient study, 
careful preparation, and judicious selection of teachers. Nothing less 
will secure them. 
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yi 

M. E. Haggerty 

Dean of th.e College of Education, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The request to prepare this comment on the activity program was 
accompanied by a number of memoranda, each summarizing some 
phase of the work of the Committee. The memoranda are given in the 
earlier chapters of this volume. A careful reading of these chapters 
leads to the conclusions that the activity curriculum does not offer a 
fundamentally new theory of education ; neither does it offer any novel 
educational aims; nor does it provide any clearly different results 
directly attributable to its use. 

All the important aims of education expressed in these discussions 
are also sought by good teachers in schools that no one would think 
of labelling as activity schools at all. To be sure, it is no longer pos- 
sible, if it ever was, to express the aims of education simply. Life 
itself has grown too varied and complex and our knowledge of it too 
multifarious for unitary formulation. The effort to bring all the dif- 
ferent purposes of life or of education into an integral expression usually 
results in some meaningless verbiage such as that found in Definition 
Number 4.^ Differential and multiple aims cannot be 'cornered^ by the 
activity program. Good schools everywhere differentiate and simplify 
their objectives and seek to achieve through schooling all those pupil 
outcomes that are deemed individually and socially desirable. The 
fact that they employ other methods- to roach achievement docs not 
indicate that they cherish less concern regarding their importance. 

The reader scans these definitions in vain to discover any new edu- 
cational theory. If anyone believes that the traditional school is car- 
ried on without activity, he is simply unaware of traditional school 
practices or of the degree to which school procedures have been affected 
by the growth of psychological knowledge during the past fifty years. 
To clarify this point, let us for a moment think of the opposite of the 
activity program and for the sake of logical exactness call it the non- 
activity school. In such a school the only action occurs in the environ- 
ment and in this environment the teacher is the chief factor. The 
pupils are inactive. They move neither the large skeletal muscles pro- 


See: Appendix 1. 
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ducing obvious movements nor the more delicate muscles involved in 
adjustments that in many cases are xinobserved by the onlooker. There 
is no secretion of adrenalin due to external stimulation; no change in 
the beating of the heart ; no alteration in the pressure of the blood or 
in the rate of breathing; no rapid transit of nerve impulse from re- 
ceptor organs to internal masses of nerve tissue. Total passivity char- 
acterizes the pupils. When the day is done, the pupils, if still surviving, 
leave exactly as they came. 

Now such a school does not exist; it cannot exist. It is an ab- 
surdity, because in the nature of the human organism no learning could 
have taken place in the described situation. The place would not be a 
school at all. Education could not occur in such a situation because 
learning in its essential nature is a process; it is something occurring; 
it is change; it is action. Learning devoid of activity is physiologically 
and psychologically an unthinkable concept. The non- activity school 
is, therefore, a contradiction in concepts. It simply cannot exist within 
the pattern of any acceptable psychological theory. To say, there- 
fore, that learning is related to activity is merely to express a psycho- 
logical truism intrinsic to the nature of education itself. In the light 
of this basic fact the activity program is not so radical a departure 
in education as some of its protagonists apparently believe it to be, a 
fact clearly recognized in Definition Number 6. It cannot be con- 
trasted with its logical opposite, because its logical opposite is the nega- 
tion of learning. The activity program is one in which a universal 
aspect of learning — ^namely, activity — receives a new or a different 
emphasis. The debatable point is not its presence or absence, but the 
quantitative question as' to how much activity is useful in a sound 
educational program, or the qualitative question of what particular ac- 
tivities most economically lead to desired results. 

Judged by the discussion of these chapters, the activity program 
concerns itself with procedures and expresses a revolt against other 
methods that are deemed inadequate, futile, or deleterious. These 
strictures do not, of course, damn the activity movement as unim- 
portant. They merely limit the area in which it must be described and 
judged. It is a method, a technique, a curriculum, a school, advertised 
by its devices rather than by its aims, by its theory of learning, or 
thus far by its results. We thus find that the crucial question in- 
volved in consideration of the activity program to be not what are the 
aims of education or what is the nature of learning, but what is the 
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relative effectiveness of this or that procedure in producing desired re- 
sults. The so-called definitions of the activity program are merely 
descriptions of different methods or procedures. If we are to judge 
from the definitions here presented, the advocates of the activity pro- 
gram have not passed beyond the first stage of social invention and the 
elementary description of their devices. Measurement and experi- 
mental analysis, the universal tools of mature thinking, lie still be- 
yond the suggestion of their imagination. They give us no verified 
results that clearly show the outcomes of the activity program to be 
different from those of any other school program. 

There is a well-recognized principle in philosophical thinking that 
distinctions in definition that do not lead to significant differences at 
some distant point in thinking are not real differences at all. They 
are merely verbalisms. This principle has direct application to educa- 
tional method. Supposedly different methods that do not lead to dif- 
ferences in outcome are in essence identical methods. The test as to 
whether one method is different from another is, therefore, not to be 
determined by a description of the method itself but by detectable var- 
iations in outcome directly traceable to one or another of the two meth- 
ods employed. 

Now none of the paraphernalia necessary to the discovery of such 
differences in outcome is suggested in the fulsome definitions and dis- 
cussions emanating from the apostolic cult. Some of them write as if 
the very fulness of discussion and an involved combination of words 
were an adequate substitute for a few simple experimentally supported 
facts and as if the argument were completed in description. There may 
not be many who will share with this writer the feeling that this ab- 
sence of interest in tested outcomes is unfortunate. To him it seems 
that the activity program is not something new that can be recom- 
mended with confidence, but that rather it poses some score or more 
of issues that can and should be examined experimentally. It is this 
absence of interest in critical examination that is disturbing. It is so 
much the more disturbing because for some, if not all, of these issues 
the basic experimental methods are available. 

Take such a basic matter as physical health, which is universally 
accepted as a desirable aspect of life, child life and adult life as well. 
In this matter we have come to believe that the school plays some part. 
Upon this issue what has the activity curriculum to say? Are chil- 
dren who are submitted to a program in which there is a large amount 
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of free movement less subject to illness? Do they have fewer physical 
deformities? Are they less subject to fatigue? The means for answer- 
ing these and related questions are at hand. The study could be made 
anywhere that an activity school could be run alongside of another 
school with a determinably smaller amount of activity. If the results 
showed a significantly lower incidence of illness, or deformity, or fatigue 
in the activity school, we should have an unanswerable support for the 
activity program. If the outcome of the two procedures were indis- 
tinguishable, we should be forced to say that from the standpoint of 
health the two methods were equally good or equally bad. Why are 
the advocates of the activity program silent upon this matter? The 
American public is spending millions of dollars to insure good health 
to children in traditional schools. Does the activity program further 
health? If so, it is a matter of the highest moment to all of us. If not, 
we shall probably continue to rely upon traditional methods to guar- 
antee health in children. 

The same argument prevails as regards mental health. Is the in- 
cidence of undesirable behavior more acute in the more formal school 
or under the more informal program? The discussions not only give no 
valid answer to this question, but there also is no apparent awareness 
that the query can be answered with an approach to accuracy or even 
that it is a pertinent question to ask. 

The list of questions could be multiplied. What of the immediate 
intellectual accomplishments under the activity program? Do children 
at ten years of age read more and better? Do they have a better grasp 
of social concepts? Are they superior in intellectual mastery; if so, 
where, and how much better? These are simple straightforward ques- 
tions that merit an answer from any educational program that aspires 
to recognition as a superior program. The issues they raise are im- 
portfint and the methods of finding an answer to them are well known. 
Why, then, is there universal indifference to them in these discussions? 

The reply may be given that the virtue of the activity program 
lies in its relation to the non-intellectual experiences of children, to at- 
titudes, dispositions, traits of character, and that its peculiar outcome 
must be sought in areas that are less tangible than intellectual accom- 
plishments. But educational science is not without some techniques 
even in these areas, and they should be employed to the fullest pos- 
sible degree whenever a program claims superior excellence in produc- 
ing desirable results. 
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We are inclined to stress this point of view because so many of our 
cherished pedagogical tenets have been rendered questionable or unim- 
portant as a result of experimental studies. The class-size fetish, the 
more extreme theories of formal discipline, the efScacy of certain char- 
acter-education methods are examples. It is a good guess that some 
of the claims of the activity program would appear less alluring if their 
advocates had the courage to put them to the experimental test. 

The logic in this insistence goes deeper than the need for justifying 
a particular curriculum or procedure by its results. It is impossible to 
give accurate definition to the activity curriculum so long as there is no 
measured description of its results. Let us hark back to the philo- 
sophical principle stated in an earlier paragraph; namely, that “dis- 
tinctions in definition that do not lead to significant differences at some 
distant point in thinking are not real differences at all.” Applying this 
principle to the present case we must say that unless the activity pro- 
gram can he identified by its results, it cannot in any useful sense he 
defined as different from any other program. In such a case only super- 
ficial and unimportant aspects of the method are revealed by the words 
and phrases employed. This failure to reveal differential results aris- 
ing from the activity curriculum thus not only fails to provide us with 
the means of judging it as superior or as ordinary, but it also leaves 
us without any clear or exact understanding of what it is. The prof- 
fered definitions may, therefore, be little more than copious verbalisms. 

A fact is, of course, a disturbing thing if it does not fit into the pat- 
tern of one’s thinking. A witty remark of Leonard Ayres was to the 
effect that pedagogical discussion flows freely because it is unhampered 
by facts. This piquant observation is still descriptive of volumes of 
educational writing, although for two decades a movement to inject 
knowledge into educational discussion and practice has been under 
way. The activity movement as it is expounded in this volume ap- 
pears to the present writer to suffer from this crucial defect. It rides 
high upon a contagious enthusiasm without any great concern to pro- 
vide that body of factual information upon which its security as a per- 
manent contribution must depend. The omission is the more censurable 
because much of the needed information could be obtained by experi- 
mental methods that are well known. One must, therefore, infer that 
exploitation is more interesting to these advocates than is the search for 
sound knowledge about education. 
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VII 

Goodwin Watson 

Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

New York City 

There is scarcely a deviation from traditional school practices that 
is not represented somewhere among the definitions of the activity 
curriculum. Each writer has set forth his idea of what a school, based 
upon the best of modern theory and practice, ought to be. For all the 
diversity of suggestions, there are some recurring points of view. I am 
impressed with the wisdom of the Committee in letting these become 
apparent to the reader as a kind of vague core of common emphasis in 
a variety of statements. Committees less wise in their psychology have 
sometimes tried to crystallize their findings. A condensed, clear defi- 
nition is misleading because of its very definiteness and clarity. It sets 
boundaries for dispute, whereas the stream of educational events that 
we describe in the general terms 'activity curriculum^ flows over, under, 
and round about all such rigid formulations. 

While admiring the faithfulness of the Committee in presenting the 
complex educational scene, rather than an over-simplified conclusion 
based upon attempts to force into compact form the essentials of the 
picture, I confess that the task of the psychological critic has been made 
more difficult by the Committee's procedure. A clear-cut formulation 
might be analyzed more readily than the variety of practices that will 
surely be included under the broad and catholic cover of the term 
'activity curriculum.’ Nothing that can be approved by the psycholo- 
gist will be found universally among the views of those wishing to be 
thought expositors of activity curricula, and nothing that may be con- 
demned will appear in all such programs. This psychologist’s com- 
ments must take the form of comments the applicability of which will 
assuredly differ in degree in different samples of the activity program. 

1. Perhaps there may be a tendency in some programs to rely too 
much upon activity in response to problems and dij05culties. This is 
an important phase of educational activity, but it is not complete. Men 
and animals do not merely respond to situations — ^they go out and hunt 
for the kind of stimuli that arouse in them the kind of activity they 
like. Learning to create tensions that give zest to life is as important 
as learning to carry out processes of solution that will resolve conflicts, 
reduce tensions, and fulfill purposes. Starting with boredom is as im- 
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portant as starting from an assignment. Lower animals are adept 
enough at solving set problem situations, but a higher form of mental 
development seems to be involved in creating the purposes that create 
the problems to be solved. 

2. One criterion that grows out of psychological analysis of ambi- 
tion is not emphasized in the discussion as I think it might be. An ac- 
tivity, to be appropriate to an individual, must fall within the fairly 
narrow range of tasks that are hard enough to test that individual's 
powers and easy enough to promise fairly frequent success. Success 
has no meaning when applied to activities so easy that there is no chance 
of failure, or to activities that lie beyond the powers of the individual 
concerned. A fairly persistent use of this criterion would exclude, it 
seems to me, very large numbers of activities now carried on in some 
activity programs. Suppose we ruled out all those enterprises, whether 
suggested by child or teacher, whether in response to immediate situa- 
tions or longtime purposes, and so forth, that were either (a) so easy 
as to make success a foregone conclusion, or (b) so hard as to make 
failure inevitable. It seems to me that such a selection would add 
sting and vitality to programs apt to be insipid or burdensome. 

3. This suggestion opens up a wide range of questions about indi- 
vidual differences in the activity program. It is likely that individual 
differences can be very well taken into account in choosing and guiding 
activities ; it is less certain that this is commonly done. I do not refer 
here merely to differences in physical strength or in intelligence. I am 
concerned about the subtler differences that may be just as pervasive. 
One child, rejected at home, craves love and appreciation. He must, 
if life is to be worth while for him, learn either to get this attention 
in a dependable fashion, or else to get along without it. Activities for 
him must surely have a different import from that given in connection 
with the same program for a child who tends, to be very dominating, 
and needs to learn either to manage others very skillfully or to forego 
some of his urges, or both. Consider, along a different line, the chil- 
dren who tend to integrate, synthesize, and emotionalize every ex- 
perience in an affect-colored whole, as contrasted with those who an- 
alyze, dissect, and maintain differentiations readily. An activity really 
satisfying for one would hardly be understood by the other. It is not 
necessary to multiply illustrations. Some writers talk much too easily 
about adjusting to individual differences, assuming that material or 
activities can be adjusted almost as easily as school seats and desks. 
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Others, recognizing the complexity of the problem, would seem to pass 
it on to the shoulders of the teacher, assuming that the ‘method’ they 
advocate did not have to remake itself for each type of child. They 
think of the program as laid down for some hypothetical average child 
and then skilfully modified as occasion requires for individual needs. 
This seems to place an extraordinary burden of flexibility and re- 
sourcefulness on the teacher. As a matter of fact, it passes over to 
the teacher’s insight a problem much more difficult than that which the 
experts have labored to solve in terms of an ‘activity program’ for 
children in general. Children are not ‘in general.’ American educators 
have yet to be brought to outline in detail the differentiations they 
would make for even ten or a dozen types of child. Pointing out that 
there are actually hundreds instead of dozens of individual personali- 
ties to be considered does not seem an adequate reason for evading the 
most difficult problem of teaching. Method in general will have to be 
replaced by more specific directed thinking about the way of work that 
just fits the need of a given type of child. Even that is only a begin- 
ning, for back of each ‘type’ stand scores of individu’als, each different 
in some ways from every other. 

4. Almost the only individual difference consistently recognized in 
these discussions has been that of age. As children grow older, their 
activities should, according to some writers, become in less degree 
bound up with physical expression, construction, and the like. This 
seems to me to be an unproved thesis. There are, however, other 
changes with age that are psychologically demonstrable. The length 
of time one interest can be sustained and the ability to resist distrac- 
tions are functions, in part, of age. Are there not numerous other 
criteria suggested by any competent survey of the literature on genetic 
psychology and child development? By the way, is the limitation to 
‘children’ intentional? Do activity programs cease before adulthood? 

5. There are a few of the definition-descriptions that seem to pre- 
sent the child as object only, emphasizing the r81e of the teacher and 
curriculum in stimulating him (it) to the right sort of activity. There 
are a few others that seem to emphasize the child only as creative sub- 
ject, adults feeding and caring for whatever flows out of his (its) na- 
ture. Most of the statements include both subject and object relations, 
but few have recognized the valuable synthesis of the two that may be 
found in ‘responsibility.’ In responsibility the child may create, but 
the world is not remade for his whims. In responsibility the child 
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must adapt to the demands of materials and of his social world, but he 
still charts his own course. 

6. Many of the outlines recognize that activities are not like indi- 
vidual jewels, each perfect in itself apart from other surroundings, but 
that the setting must always be taken into account. The organized 
or unorganized structure of relationships is learned along with whatever 
else may be learned. Activities are seldom, if ever, ‘meaningful’ in 
and of themselves. Their meaning can be found only in relation to a 
background. Only when a particular activity is seen as a part within 
a larger whole does it become significant. This problem of the organi- 
zation of activities to secure more meaning in them would seem to 
merit more attention than it has received. It might be instructive 
to formulate illustrations of circumstances under which a given activity 
is rich in ‘meaning’ and circumstances under which the same activity 
is so unrelated to what has gone before and what follows that it be- 
comes educationally detached and insignificant. 

Few of the discussions of the activity program lay sufiScient em- 
phasis upon the importance of organizing school enterprises in the same 
form and structure that characterizes them when they occur in life 
outside school. Activities so organized as to develop a subject — for 
example, arithmetic or geography — are not organized in accordance 
with this principle. People do not in the normal business of living 
during childhood, adolescence, or adulthood organize their activities 
in a logical and cumulative textbook fashion. Many modern school 
programs have thought that by introducing new activities they could 
retain the old curriculum definitions and organization. The remaking 
of the organization and setting to accord with that which we find in 
the rest of living is of fundamental importance. Researches of Oestalt 
psychology make it clear, that what is learned depends in large measure 
upon the attitudes and relationships set up by the larger whole within 
which the school project is carried on. 

7. Another psychological criterion, which does not run counter to 
the activity program but refers to an emphasis inadequately recognized 
in most of the definitions, concerns the importance of the child’s feeling 
himself one with the rest of his group. Adler’s individual psychology 
is built upon the premise that nearly all of the emotional problems and 
antisocial behaviors are rooted in a sense of isolation and a feeling of 
standing alone against a hostile world. Without carrying the prin- 
ciple to extremes we can recognize its very general validity. An ac- 
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tivity program ought to give a great many opportunities for experienc- 
ing life as a matter of “we, our, and us” rather than “I, my, and mine.” 
Whether it does so or not depends upon training teachers to recognize 
that this is an essential criterion for the worth of an activity. 

8. Nearly all of the discussions evade the heart of the teaching 
problem, which is the personal relationship existing between teacher 
and pupils. Educators face, as Rank has suggested, a critical dilemma. 
If they give the pupil love, then they, by definition, emotionally reen- 
force his present personality. The ideal is set by what he is. If their 
love is given primarily to some external ideal, then their attitude to- 
wards the child is one of a reformer who wishes to make the child over 
into what he is supposed to become. The difiSculty lies here: if we do 
the first, we have no program outside the development of activities 
that will sustain the present satisfying relationships; if we do the sec- 
ond, which seems to be implied by most of the curricular discussions, 
we have no dynamic effectiveness within the life of the child. It is not 
possible to discuss the issue in these few words. I want simply to point 
out that curricula cannot be set up on the assumption that the child 
can be put through them as cows are driven through the lanes of the 
stockyard. The curriculum that is learned is a function of a personal 
relationship between the individual pupil and all other persons con- 
cerned. How he feels about them and how they feel about him is not 
irrelevant for the real curriculum. 

9. I think that the training of white rats still has played too great 
a role in the psychology underlying the definitions of activism. There 
is still too little stress upon experiences distinctively human. Pre- 
sumably there would be a place in such programs for fantasy, for sym- 
bolic expression, for the subtle overtones of relationship between pres- 
ent activities and the dramatic past of the human race. These are not 
excluded by the activity curriculum. My point is rather that the cur- 
riculum has not been built up with the highest possibilities of the child 
mind and emotional life in the foreground. A psychology that has at- 
tempted to be a least common denominator for all animal life may re- 
duce education to something less than its most sensitive spiritual sig- 
nificance. 




CHAPTER VI 

COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS BY SOME EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERS IN THE EIELD 


Believing that thinking relative to the activity movement would 
be furthered by statements from some educational leaders who face 
the practical situation of having responsibility in guiding the educa- 
tional program of many children, requests were sent to several leaders 
in positions of administrative importance, asking for criticisms of the 
movement as they meet it in their work. 

There follow discussions of the possibilities and limitations of ac- 
tivity programs by Dessalee Dudley, A. L. Hartman, Helen Heyl, 
R. H. Lane, Maude McBroom, E. E. Oberholtzer, and R. H. Palmer 
that present interesting evaluations of various developments of the ac- 
tivity idea at Battle Creek, Michigan; Montclair, New Jersey ; certain 
New York State rural schools; Los Angeles, California; the Univer- 
sity Elementary School of the State University of Iowa; Houston, 
Texas; and Denver, Colorado, respectively. 

These six statements are embodied in the report of the Committee 
as indicative of practical aspects that must be included in any thought- 
ful consideration of the movement. The Committee has not formu- 
lated a summary, because it prefers that attention be directed to the 
statements themselves. 

I 

Dessalee Rtan Dudley 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

An outstanding contribution of the activity program to modern 
school practice has been that of unification. As the understanding of 
the activity program becomes clearer, the teaching of unrelated, 
teacher-imposed bits of subject matter becomes less. In its stead there 
has developed in the public schools an increasing number of situations 
in which the experiences of the child^s day, his week, or a longer period 
become a large meaningful whole as he actively pursues some piece of 
work that he recognizes as of real value to him, 
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Such a program becomes the means of broadening and enriching the 
experiences of children and the means of gaining useful knowledge and 
skills. For example, a group studying the train approaches it from the 
standpoint of their own questions ; they search for the answers to their 
questions; they add questions as the study progresses; and they are 
engaged in building trains, playing train, drawing trains, and in other 
means of expression. As they seek for information, some first-hand 
contacts are made with real trains, pictures, story books, and other 
sources. Obviously, an increasing body of information and ideas is 
gradually built up. This information is vastly more replete with mean- 
ings than any amount of study of the formal type could produce. But 
here the mere form of questioning, studying, and playing with elaborate 
orange-crate structures alone cannot assure the vital learnings that 
are inherent in the activity. This could easily be a limitation. The 
wise guidance of the teacher is needed in making sure that the ex- 
perience is one of reality for the children, that clearer concepts arc 
gained, and that the information is exact. 

A further limitation frequently lies in the lack of adequate back- 
ground that the teacher herself brings to the activity. She, too, must 
question and plan, must seek new information for herself in order that 
she may guide the thinking and working of her children to higher levels. 
She needs, too, to be ever alert to see the possibilities and the valuable 
learnings that are involved in a given situation. Too frequently the 
term 'activity' covers a mere making of things out of which no learn- 
ings of real value emerge. Such an emphasis of the end-product, rather 
than the total means by which such a product is reached, overlooks the 
importance of habits of thinking and working, new information to be 
gained, and other outcomes. It constitutes one of the most frequent 
limitations of the values to be derived from the activity program. 

The new school looks upon social living as an important phase of 
school experience and it provides an environment whore children may 
have actual practice in the responsibilities and privileges of social re- 
lationships, Here, they learn through practice such desirable social 
habits as cooperation, fair play, sharing with others, taking responsi- 
bility for one's part in an undertaking, resourcefulness in meeting sit- 
uations, attitudes of helpfulness, and tolerant understanding. In the 
midst of a play, the arched gateway falls down. The adult audience 
gasps audibly, but the children, unperturbed, quickly adjust it and the 
play goes on. Again it falls, and again the audience gasps. This time 
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a child actor supports it with his hand while he continues to say his 
lines. Thus are children learning to think and act for themselves in 
response to new situations that arise. 

A respect for those aspects of learning that make children in- 
creasingly able to live well in their own social groups demands an 
understanding on the part of the teacher of what constitutes a whole- 
some degree of freedom in the schoolroom and a clear concept of the 
degree and kind of teacher-guidance necessary. Modern education 
stresses the importance of allowing the child freedom to express him- 
self, and to become a self-reliant, thinking person, but it continues to 
believe also in helpful social living. Lack of understanding and defi- 
nite convictions in these two important phases of the problem have 
placed a considerable limitation on the development of the activity 
program in the public schools where groups are often large and class- 
rooms small. 

The activity program holds strong possibilities for the promotion 
of a more meaningful type of health education. As children work and 
play together, there comes a real necessity for the exercise of certain 
conscious health habits. In actual practice they learn that the social 
group approves of clean hands and nails, that it is only fair to cover 
a cough or a sneeze. As such practice is backed by accurate informa- 
tion concerning these things, there grows, not only a real understand- 
ing that health is a way of living, but also a permanent interest in this 
phase of life. 

Within the activity program there has been a definite trend toward 
a keener appreciation of the value of creative effort on the part of the 
child, and provision is being made for greater opportunity and en- 
couragement along this line. Here again, we have need of a clearer 
concept of the possibilities in creativity. We need to recognize the fact 
that every child can create on some level and that creative experience 
is by no means confined to the making of things with the hands or to 
expression in words. 

The activity program has brought with it a clearer vision of the 
responsibility of the school in the development of desirable habits of 
thinking and working. As children have been given increased oppor- 
tunity and guidance in purposeful effort, there has come a marked in- 
crease in the power of orderly thinking, planning, and doing. Habits 
of organization of work on the basis of a problem, planning work be- 
fore it is begun, seeing it through to the finish, knowing what is a 
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worthy piece of work, judging a result or conclusion reached — all 
these and numerous other work habits of inestimable value are inher- 
ent in a well-organized activity program. 

' The activity program has beyond question revolutionized practice 
in the public school. It has set high value on child interests and ex- 
periences ; it has stressed the importance of meanings and understand- 
ings; it has brought real living into the schoolroom; it has taken the 
school out into real life; it has opened the way to development of a 
thoughtful tsqje of conduct. In the practical working out of the pro- 
gram some limitations, as has been suggested, are inherent in the tech- 
nique of teaching. Some of these rest with those who administer the 
program. Such are becoming less as understanding and appreciation 
of the true values in education grow. 

Wherein does the activity curriculum fail in producing adequate 
outcomes? The school is still perplexed with two ever-present prob- 
lems in their relationship to the activity program — ^that of the neces- 
sity of building a basic body of informational knowledge and that of 
the necessity of mastery of certain essential skills. Will these be at- 
tained through the activity curriculum or must some more definite 
provision be made for their learning? Clearly, the public school must 
face squarely its f\mdamental r^ponsibility in equipping children with 
the necessary facts and tools. Whe activity curriculum unquestionably 
produces rich outcomes in terms of basic information and skills, par- 
ticularly under the guidance of the teacher who is alert to the possi- 
bilities in her program. However, it cannot yield them all, and they 
cannot be left to mere chance. A course ojf study rich in content and 
flexible in its application is a useful guide.V We, in the public schools, 
cannot safely dispense with it as yet as a source from which to draw 
basic and sequential knowledge and skills. The teacher who is alert 
to genuine interests in children, she who plans, her work with respect 
for their thinking but with the ‘long look ahead,’ finds in it a valuable 
guide and not a taskmaster. Similarly, she recognizes and emphasizes 
the outcomes of the unit of work, but she makes provision for the drill 
necessary to continuous growth in knowledge and use of the tool sub- 
jects, even though they do not come within the scope of the unit of 
work. 

Economic pressure in the public schools is setting a new challenge 
to the activity program. Crowded classrooms, lack of adequate sup- 
plies, decrease in the amoimt of supervisory guidance — all these con- 
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stitute definite limitations. The school is faced by a public of parents 
who question the value of time spent in gaining first-hand experiences, 
both in and out of school; who question the process and the existence 
of those outcomes that cannot be measured in tangible units of pupil 
power. The school must carry an increased responsibility for develop- 
ing in the public an understanding and appreciation of the learnings 
involved. It must help the public to recognize the social values, the 
enrichment of subject matter, the health experiences, the growth in at- 
titudes and habits that make for desirable changes in conduct. One 
school recently undertook such a project. Parents spent the early hour 
of the evening visiting the classrooms from kindergarten through the 
seventh grade. In each room the teacher, and in the upper grades the 
children also, helped to interpret the various evidences of the activity 
program. There were displayed lists of children’s questions, records 
of children’s plans, accounts of experiences, lists of new vocabularies, 
original poems and songs, various types of records, as well as numerous 
piec,es of construction and various activities in process, such as the 
making of pottery in connection with an Indian study. One upper 
grade gave their own play, another exhibited the lantern slides they 
had made in their pioneer study. Records of the standings of the 
school in the most recent achievement tests were posted in a promi- 
nent place. It was an hour rich in learnings for the parents, many of 
whom showed particular interest, not only in the activities going on, 
but also in the posted records. Following the hour of visitation, the 
parents assembled in the kindergarten room, listened to and discussed 
talks gfven by the elementary supervisors on the purposes, plans, and 
outcomes of the activity program. They became definitely aware of 
the fact that this was an environment in which their children were ac- 
quiring, not only a rich amount of basic subject matter and skills, but 
also a broadening and an enrichment of learning of tremendous worth. 
These parents gained not only understanding but also a genuine respect 
for hitherto unrecognized values in education. 

The real worth of any school program must be judged in terms of 
the growth of the whole child. We desire that type of education that 
will develop a wholesome, self-directed individual who will be ever able 
to live a good life in relation to his social group. Through the activity 
program, the schools are making significant progress toward the reali- 
zation of such an ideal. Two needs are outstanding: on the part of 
the school, there is need of a clearer understanding of the objectives, 
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possibilities, and the practical means of working out the activity pro- 
gram; on the part of the public, a deeper appreciation of the necessity 
of a changing type of education to meet the needs of the changing lives 
of their children. 

II 

AliBERT L. HabTMAK 

Principal, Edgemont and Watohung Schools 
Montclair, New Jersey 


In our schools we have found that teaching through activity units 
has a definite place in the program and that a variety of procedures 
is necessary to meet the needs of all pupils. We have realized, however, 
that it is advisable to follow such a course for only part of the school 
day, since the activities have not proved satisfactory as the sole pro- 
cedure. This realization is the result of our experience with the ac- 
tivity program for five years. Five years ago we changed rather 
abruptly from a modified subject-matter procedure to an activity- 
experience type of teaching. At the outset the emphasis was placed on 
the activities and experiences of children rather than upon skills in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and spelling. We found, however, that 
after two years of this type of work many of our fourth-grade children 
were very deficient in their ability to read, spell, and write. Therefore 
it became necessary to evaluate the experience imits and to define their 
place in the school program. We then undertook to teach our reading, 
spelling, writing, and number work according to the best scientific pro- 
cedures in those fields. However, we did not give up our activity en- 
richment units, for we had found that they served a definite purpose 
with children, especially with those of more than average ability. Cer- 
tain skills must be taught in harmony with the laws of drill. In the 
activity-experience type of procedure many skills were not taught to 
the point where they became automatic — for during the two years of 
activity enthusiasm the children were spending the major part of the 
school day in building, painting, and modeling and were not spending 
suflScient time in making the skills automatic. 

In our experience the bright pupils and a few of average ability 
acquire the skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic with a minimum 
of help. For these the emphasis on activities is admirable. For most 
average pupils and for those below average, however, the activity 
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program must be supplemented by specific practice in the skills and 
certain knowledges. 

In considering the place of three fields of activity — creative ex- 
pression, enrichment units, and practice in skills — ^we have come to 
see how each field of activity aids the other two, although each is 
also independent in many specific teaching problems. An enrichment 
unit should exist for its own sake, and not as an excuse to teach the 
skills in reading, writing, and arithmetic. These skills are taught 
more effectively through the scientific practices that research has made 
available. But through the enrichment units the children develop an 
interest that forces them to see and feel the need of skills. In this 
way the laws of learning are utili 25 ed to a higher degree. Some ex- 
amples of classroom practice will serve to illustrate this point: 

In a fourth grade a feudal castle and its equipment were being made. 
Among other things a shield was constructed. From the desire to get the cor- 
rect dimensions for the shield came a need to deal with fractions. The teacher 
had never before experienced such success nor had such genuine interest shown 
in the subject of fractions. 

In a third grade the activity was a post-office unit. In the preliminary 
class discussion it developed that the pupils should write to the postmaster 
for permission to visit the local post-office. Thus came practice in the skills 
of penmanship and letter-writing, with special attention to form, margin, punc- 
tuation, and concise expression. 

The construction of a mining village in a sixth grade led to a need to 
know how to use a brush and mix colors (practice in skills) and to creative 
expression as well. 

In another sixth grade the study of a special city, in a class in geography, 
proved most interesting. In a class meeting the pupils chose the city of New 
York for special consideration. To the teacher's question, ''What shall we do 
first?” came the ready response, "We must get information; we must read” 
(practice in skills). When asked where such information could be obtained, 
the answers fell thick and fast : "There is something about New York in our 
reader.” "Our geography has something.” "In Compton^s at home, I can find 
something.” "In the school library.” Two days later, when the pupils had 
done their reading, they brought to the class a list of questions to be answered. 
Nine of these were written on the blackboard. Then the class broke up into 
committees for special study of the key questions. Practice in the skills of 
oral and written composition as well as the creative expression in drawing and 
painting were the result. The reports were well motivated and very interest- 
ing. Problems of conduct also arose, such as courtesy, voice-control, self- 
control. 

A musical project in the third grade grew out of the request of one of 
the pupils to make a violin. The class made wood and glass mandmbas, uke- 
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leles, drums, harps, lyres, and drums and traps. The children were delighted 
when they foimd that their instruments were really useful. With these in- 
struments, tones, steps up and down the scale, and skips became more realistic. 
This is an essential part of third-grade music (practice in skills). The chil- 
dren gave an instrumental program in their assembly in which the instruments 
were played singly and in pairs (creative expression). 

A visit to the Gingerbread Castle and the Wheatsworth Mills at Hamburg, 
New Jersey, was the result of an interest in the story of Hansel and Gretel in 
a second grade. Thirty children made the trip and viewed with interest all 
that was on display. Upon their return to school the children decided to con- 
struct a castle as nearly as possible like the one at Hamburg, so that the rest 
of the school might enjoy it too. Orange crates, barrels, wrapping paper, and 
paints were used (practice in skills and creative expression). When finished, 
the castle was proudly exhibited to visitors from other classes, with guides on 
duty in the second grade to explain both the interior and the exterior. An 
assembly program was then planned, with the story of Hansel and Gretel 
dramatized, music and a dance from the opera, and the story of wheat and its 
contribution to our daily menus. Scenery for the play was painted by the 
children. 

Such an activity program, it will be conceded, leads to develop- 
ment of initiative. Children have been told too much how and when 
to do certain things. In teaching the skills, however, specific helps 
are necessary. Therefore, pupils must be taught how to read, write, 
spell, and cipher. Then they are equipped for the larger and more 
interesting problems of enrichment. 

Ill 

Helen Hay Hetl 

State Supervisor, State Education Department 
Albany, New York 


In a one-teacher school of New York State’s North Country, a group 
of rural children were presenting the outcomes of a unit of work, A 
state supervisor and the classroom teacher shared the children’s ex- 
periences, Child demonstrators had been using exhibits (posters, class 
books, sand maps, friezes, tapestries, dressed dolls, ship models, and 
the knight with his caparisoned horse) as they explained the life of 
early explorers. The atmosphere was entirely informal. Here was a 
group of friends discussing a topic of mutual interest. Finally a child 
leader remarked, ^'The Crusaders learned many other things, too. They 
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learned to eat new kinds of food, to wear new kinds of clothes, and to 
live in more comfortable ways.” The teacher, thinking of the one 
Czechoslovakian child in their midst, asked, “In those respects, do 
you think any of us are ever like Crusaders to-day?” Quickly a 
bright faced boy replied, “I have been. Last winter my uncle sent 
us some strange fruits from Florida. I did not want to eat any, but 
I liked it after I tasted it.” 

“I’m trying,” said an older girl shamefacedly. “I’m teaching my- 
self to like milk. The doctor says I need to drink more of it. I never 
thought about being like a Crusader.” 

“Josephiene has,” said another child. “She was eight years old when 
she came to America.” Turning to the Czechoslovakian child, “So you 
remember, don’t you, Josephiene?” “Yes,” said the child, catching the 
idea. “I had to learn to eat American food and to wear American 
clothes, to speak your language, and to understand your customs. I 
didn’t mind, for I like your ways. But it is very hard for my mother.” 
Imm ediately those country children launched into a discussion of social 
relationships and the need for sympathy and understanding between 
parents and children. The youngest girl in the class summed it up 
when she said : “We shouldn’t try to change our mothers. They repre- 
sent their period. We should love them as they are.” 

“Josephiene,” asked the state supervisor, “have you anything from 
your country at home that you could share with these boys and girls?” 
“I could bring some poppy-seed cakes,” the child replied, “and perhaps 
mother would let me wear my Czechoslovakian dress some day. She 
loves for us to wear the Old Country clothes. It would make her happy 
if I asked her, but I’ve been afraid the children would laugh at me.” 
“No, no, we’d like to see it,” a chorus exclaimed, “do wear it to- 
morrow, Josephiene.” “I feel sure,” contributed the teacher,* “that 
^none of us has in his home such beautiful embroideries as Mrs. Porva 
showed me when 1 called at their farm the other afternoon. Perhaps 
some day your mother would come to school, Josephiene, and show us 
her lovely handwork.” 

Thus the new curriculum, as it gradually emerges in New York’s 
rural schools, as elsewhere, gives to boys and girls awakened sym- 
pathies, deepened meanings of life, and better understanding of under- 
lying facts and relationships. Information becomes knowledge as 
children use it to interpret life and to understand their own environ- 
ment better. The growth in New York’s rural schools of this pro- 
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gram of 'activity-teaching,’ or 'units of work,’ or 'continuing activities,’ 
or ‘interest centers,’ or any of the numerous phrases by which it may 
be described, can be discussed under four main headings: (1) stages 
in the introduction of the program; (2) present trends ; (3) problems, 
and (4) the State’s part in the program. 

1. Stages in the Introduction of the Activity Program 

Certain well-marked phases of the program become apparent when 
an analysis is made of the stages through which rural-school children 
and their teachers pass in evolving the activity curriculum. The six 
most important of these are: 

1. Socialization of the school atmosphere, through which a school 
home gradually emerges in place of the traditional school house, even 
where the building itself remains largely unchanged. The phases of 
this evolution are: first, introduction of the idea and practice of pupil 
participation, through the organization of committees of children to 
assist in school beautification and school housekeeping, school and play- 
ground management, and similar activities. This practice is gradually 
extended, as pupils gain in power to manage their own affairs and to 
decorate and arrange their own school homes, until full responsibility 
is carried by the children with the teacher acting as assistant and guide. 
Second, extension of the same idea into the actual teaching and learn- 
ing processes. Although traditional 'lessons’ are still being taught and 
recitations made, pupils are participating to some degree in planning 
the work. Gradually children are encouraged to assume larger re- 
sponsibility for planning. 

2. Introduction of simple activities in connection with traditional 
school subjects. At first such activities may be merely the expansion 
of work traditionally assumed proper for children of primary age and 
now adopted into the middle and upper grades, such as building ship 
models when studying early explorers, or making clay tablets and writ- 
ing upon them when studying Egyptian life, or constructing a repre- 
sentation of life in a hot, moist region, or reproducing a model farm 
based on a typical farm in the community when studying geography. 
These activities may be carried out by individual pupils and only 
gradually become group projects. 

3. Extension of the activities program toward the gradual integra- 
tion of subjects. 
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4. Development of continuing activity units, with child-planning 
and child-decisions now an important part of the program. 

6. Further extension of the idea of child-planning, with the con- 
scious desire on the part of children to' master needed study and work 
techniques under teacher-guidance, in place of teacher-planning with- 
out child-participation. During this stage, the teacher learns to ana- 
lyze the work and study habits of each child and to help each improve 
his skills as needed, whether it be in the art of memorizing, or the 
arrangement of a poster, or reading habits, or mitering comers on the 
frame for a frieze. 

6. Development, especially in one-teacher schools, of large activi- 
ties in which all ages and grades participate, so that the entire school 
finds itself engaged in common major enterprises. 

During this gradual process of change, two important factors give 
cues to the situation. These are changes in the teacher’s attitude and 
changes in pupil-teacher relationships. The teacher begins to re- 
evaluate her educational objectives, undertakes the conscious study 
of children, and tends to administer the educational program more on 
the basis of the child’s interests and needs and less on the basis of 
subject-matter-set-up-to-be-learned. The pupil-teacher relationship is 
marked by informality and naturalness, rather than ‘teachemess,’ and 
by mutual sympathy, respect, and understanding in personal relations. 
The teacher regards the child as a peer, not as an inferior. The child 
regards the teacher as a peer, not as a superior. Both are equals, not 
in maturity, but in their feelings of mutual respect for each other’s 
personality. 


2. Present Trends 

As the program gradually expands, certain major trends become 
apparent in it. Among these there may be mentioned: (1) emphasis 
upon actual experiences of children; (2) inclusion of material of so- 
cial and economic value in the local community and closer contact 
with the environment as a source of experiences and materials; (3) 
wider use of library books while regarding the textbook as a refer- 
ence; (4) recognition that activities provide motivation for needed 
drill, but are not necessarily a vehicle for drill; (5) increased view of 
the school as a home ; (6) viewing shop, music, art, and physical edu- 
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cation as integral to work in the classroom; (7) analysis of their own 
work by teachers and pupils for new leads and for improvement.^ 

3. Problems 

Certain problems emerge as the work develops in new situations. 
The chief of these are: 

1. A consideration of work and study habits needed by children 
in connection with an activities program. 

2. Health of children in relation to the activities program, includ- 
ing such questions as: Does the informal school make use of scientific 
knowledge in protecting the health of school children? Does the 
informal school promote the mental health of children as fully as has 
been claimed? 

3. Danger of superficiality on the part of the teacher, on the part 
of pupils, in the activity itself. 

4. Danger of the activity becoming an end, not a means toward 
fundamental learnings. 

5. The old danger of exploiting ‘star performers.’ The informal 
school has not lessened this danger, although new actors may now 
occupy the stage. The child who excels in drawing or in construction 
work is probably in as njuch danger of receiving too much recogni- 
tion to-day as was the child in the traditional school who excelled in 
literary subjects. 

6. A recognition of the need to integrate subject matter and 
activities. 

7. Need for criteria suitable for children to use in judging the 
authenticity of exhibits and other illustrative materials used by them, 
as well as in judging reference material. 

8. Need to consider further how far present courses of study may 
be disregarded. 

9. Need for a new method of reporting pupils’ progress. 

4. The State’s Part in the Program 

Since 1928, the State Department of Education has encouraged the 
introduction and expansion of the activity curriculum in the public 
schools of the state by working with groups of school administrators 
and teachers in studying problems in this field and publishing, from 

‘Taken from a study of present trends now being made by the New York 
State Council of Superintendents. 
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time to time, reports showing changes in objectives and classroom 
practices. This work has been directed by the Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Elementary Education, Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, in coopera- 
tion with the New York State Council of Superintendents and the 
Committee on Informal Teaching of the New York State Association 
of Elementary School Principals, aided by various temporary com- 
mittees. Four reports and several circulars on informal teaching have 
been published to date. 

While this assistance was being given to the state as a whole, 
special help was given to teachers and superintendents in the rural 
districts (1) by conducting experimental work, under the direction of 
District Superintendents of Schools, in certain typical rural areas; 
(2) by fostering the activity program in twenty one-teacher schools, 
scattered through the rural sections of the state; and (3) by collecting 
from teachers and committees, preparing, and issuing mimeographed 
bibliographies and questions, criteria for selecting activities and for 
judging work, suggested forms for reporting, and aids for unit teaching. 

IV 

Bobert H. Lane 

Assistant Superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools 


The ^activity movement,^ or 'informal schooP movement, as we 
prefer to call it in Los Angeles, is the outgrowth of a definite philosophy 
of education that may be summarized briefly as follows: 

1. Education is a continuous 'process resulting in changes in con-- 
duct, A century ago education was regarded as an affair of child- 
hood and youth concerned with preparation for adult life. For most 
people education was something that ceased to function somewhere 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty years. If a young person had 
attended school long enough to learn how to read, to write, to spell, 
and to do simple problems in arithmetic, he was 'educated,^ in the 
popular conception of the word, and ready for an adult world in which 
formal education had little part. To-day we think of education in 
the wide sense of a force that begins its work on an individual before 
birth and ceases only at death. 

From this point of view we are constantly being educated and the 
agents of education are numerous. Teachers are prone to think of 
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theniselves as the agents of education, which indeed they are, but they 
should realize that their pupils are under their care for only twenty- 
five hours a week out of some one hundred sixty-eight hours, and that 
education has not ceased when the children leave school in the after- 
noon. Fellow pupils, streets, alleys, homes, clubs, gangs, churches, 
shows, parks, books, newspapers — all these and many more are agents 
of education in some way or other. Even the oldest adult does not wish 
to have the reputation of having a closed mind or of being unable to 
adjust himself to new ideas, so that education is taking place wherever 
a person, young or old, is changing or modifying his conduct. 

2. The aim of education as a consciously controlled process; i. e., 
from the standpoint of the teacher, it is to effect desirable changes in 
conduct. Let us he quite clear in our minds as to this point. A boy 
goes to the high school, fails in his subjects, drops out, and goes to 
work as a driver of a truck. His hours are long and his pay poor, 
and he is glad of the suggestion that he drive for another employer 
at much higher wages although he is to work only at night. He drives 
back and forth from the harbor to the city several times before he 
realizes that the load under the tarpaulin is liquor, and that the man 
who accompanies him on his trips is an armed guard. Our young man 
becomes accustomed to the idea, does not rebel when asked to arm 
himself, has a few mild brushes with the authorities, and escapes 
safely. But at last he gets caught, and has to ‘shoot his way out,’ 
leaving badly wounded men behind him. He is being educated. He 
has changed his conduct, but the changes have not been desirable 
changes. 

As another illustration, a little boy coihcs to school from a disrupted 
home. He is impudent, dirty, unsocial. He falls under the influence 
of a sensible, kindly, competent teacher and little by little his attitude 
changes. His manners improve; he learns to live peaceably and 
happily with his group in school; he takes interest in his work; he 
‘makes good.’ This boy also is being educated, but his changes in con- 
duct are desirable changes. 

3. The result of desirable changes in conduct is better adjustment. 
A fine watch or a fine automobile runs smoothly because its working 
parts are so arranged that maximal movement is secured with minimal 
friction; in other words, the machinery is perfectly adjusted. We 
think of the truly educated person as one whose conduct is so ordered 
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as to function smoothly and effectively toward desirable ends. Ad- 
justment proceeds in three directions: 

(а) The individual to himself. The truly educated person lives 
in bodily, mental, and spiritual peace because he has an integrated 
personality/ 

(б) The individual to his social group. The truly educated person 
lives at peace with the people he meets in his daily round because of 
likeness of habit and community of interest. Also, he has the faculty 
of adapting the social group to himself by helping to raise the ideals 
of the group to his own high level. 

(c) The individual to a changing world. We must remember that 
we are living in a changing world. Old traditions, old institutions, 
and old ideals are breaking down or being materially modified from 
day to day. Our conception of the truly educated person will be 
quite different if we think of him as adjusted only to a static world, 
rather than to the changing world in which we live. 

4. The truly educated person, then, will be capable of adjustment 
to a changing world and will be world’-minded. But he must be more 
than this. He will realize that he must not only be ready to live under 
a new social order but also help to bring it about He will not only 
exemplify the highest type of living himself but also will place great 
stress on the appreciation of fine human lives wherever they may be 
found. 

5. A tentative definition of the purpose of education follows from 
these considerations. The purpose of education is to effect desirable 
changes in conduct through wholesome and complete living of the 
highest type, leading to satisfactory adjustment of the individual (a) to 
himself, (6) to the social group, and (c) to a changing world. As by- 
products of the educational process will be the acquisition of socially 
valuable bodies of knowledge, fundamental skills, and worth-while 
appreciations. 

The teacher who accepts the purpose of education as here stated 
will wish to make her philosophy of education function in actual prac- 
tice. How shall this be done? Since the world outside the classroom 
is an imperfect world, the modern schoolroom must exhibit as nearly 
an ideal life-situation as possible, to the end that children shall be 
trained in better habits and loftier ideals of living. 

If we are to realize life upon its highest level, we must see to it 
that we set an example in our schoolrooms of the best types of living 
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The school must recognize and enhance human values. The school 
must be a place 'Vherein diversity of ability and experience rather 
than uniformity is prized,” to quote Dewey. This includes teachers 
and principals as well as children. The present ^factory system’ of 
education in the United States, which places great stress on stand- 
ardization of procedure and uniformity of product, should be replaced 
by a more human and lifelike t3q)e of school organization. The in- 
formal program appears to offer desirable changes in procedure in har- 
mony with our philosophy of education. 

To summarize: the two prime characteristics of the new school 
are (1) the development of the persons in the school — children and 
adults alike — ^into human beings of the highest type, and (2) the 'good 
living/ which is constantly going on and in which all participate, good 
living meaning in this connection a sequence of daily experiences 
(something undergone, something shared, something enjoyed) real, 
vital, interesting, profitable, and satisfying to all. These experiences 
we sometimes call activities; hence the term 'the activity program.’ 
The term 'the informal program’ is preferable, because the activities 
are seen as means to an end, the end being the building up of a happy 
and successful group life. 

Our experience with the informal program in Los Angeles has been 
happy and profitable. Our curriculum is seen as a sequence of worth- 
while 'units of work,’ and teachers have shown skill in planning these 
units and in carrying each out to a successful conclusion. Children 
have gained tremendously in initiative, poise, self-control, and group 
responsibility, as well as in growth in knowledge and in the develop- 
ment of skills, habits, and appreciations. Parents who questioned the 
new procedure are converted when they see their children at work and 
hear them conduct their classroom programs. Our greatest limitation 
at present is the lack of a sufiicient number and suflBicient variety of ob- 
jective tests to measure accurately our progress. 

V 

Maude McBroom 

Principal, University Elementary School, State University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 

We have been asked to evaluate the activity program as carried 
out in the elementary grades of the Experimental School at the State 
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University of Iowa. Since there is so little agreement among edu- 
cators as to just what constitutes an activity, it would seem futile to 
attempt an evaluation before first defining one^s position in regard to 
the whole question. However, space will not permit of such definition. 

I. Samples op Activities 

Possibly the best way in which to inform the reader as to just 
what is being evaluated here is to give a few examples of what the 
procedures are iii which our school engages when we carry on what 
we call an 'activity.’ It might be added that these procedures could 
be called by some other name just as well. They were common in 
the school long before the term 'activity’ came into vogue, and in 
no way differ in principle from what was being done before the new 
term was applied. Following is a list of a few procedures that are 
typical of what is being evaluated in this article under the label 
'activity.’ 

1. First-grade children discuss plans for and make over a large dry-goods box 
into a pen in which to keep a setting hen in order to watch the eggs hatch 
and the chickens develop. 

2. Children plan and make a garden in a comer of the schoolyard and care 
for it during the year. 

3. Sixth-grade children rewrite in the form of a play the ballad "Gae up and 
bar the door"’ in order that it may be used with a set of puppets that the 
children have made. 

4. Silkworms are raised through the different stages of their existence by 
fourth-grade children in order to see how silk is produced. 

5. Second-grade children plan what equipment for the sand box may be 
bought for two dollars, take a trip to the store to buy it, and report to 
the rest of the school how the money was spent. 

6. The same grade makes rules in regard to the care and use of the play- 
things in the sand box, so that the utensils will not be lost, and so that 
the box will be properly cared for. 

7. The fifth-grade plans and carries out an assembly to show the rest of the 
school the books and poems that are best liked by the children of that 
grade during the year, 

8. In a fourth grade the children plan, read about, and write short stories 
on the subject "How animals protect themselves,” for use by the second- 
grade children in their study of this imit in science. 

9. The fourth grade fits out the school aquarium in the fall and takes care 
of it during the year. 

10. The second grade plans and makes a tepee the way the Indians made one. 

11. The fifth grade plans and makes block prints to be used in decorating cur- 
tains for the windows of the school library. 
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12. A sixth-grade child acts as host or hostess in a room, and greets all visitors, 
keeps the room in order, makes announcements, reports absences, and 
looks after the library tables. 

13. The third grade takes an excursion to an old log cabin in the city park 
to see the different types of pioneer articles found there, and to catalog 
them for the convenience of following classes. 

14. A grade holds a student-coimcil conference to discuss methods of keeping 
the bicycle room in better order. Plans are decided upon. Committees 
are appointed, and responsibilities are assigned and carried out. 

Following are samples of what we do not mean by an ‘activity,’ 
however good they may be as drill exercises. 

1. Write three words belon^g to the same word-family as jear. 

2. Write a paragraph of four sentences telling what you do to help your 
mother. 

3. Match these words with the right pictures: hoy, girl, school. 

4. Find the errors in the foUowing problems in long division. 

In our school, then, the activity is a unit of life-like experiences 
that the children themselves plan and carry out in an endeavor to solve 
a problem of value. 

Although these activities are considered of prime importance, the 
program of the school is not built entirely around them. Rather are 
they used in developing certain phases of learning, and to serve as the 
medium through which the child lives certain experiences that con- 
tribute to his well-rounded development. The formal subjects are 
taught somewhat independently, although they overlap the activities 
to a measurable extent. The activities are used chiefly in connec- 
tion with the social studies, with science, and with English, although 
one hour a week in each grade is given to a free period at which time 
the activity may be entirely independent of any subject. 

For the most part the large units of subject matter are decided 
upon in advance by the school authorities, although the smaller activi- 
ties growing out of these larger units vary with the needs and interests 
of different groups. There is a definite program that is modifiable at 
the teacher’s, and often at the children’s, discretion, with blocks of 
time frequently assigned to given activities, to be distributed as needed 
for the different phases of the activity. For example, children may 
work all afternoon in the garden when the season demands it. One 
period a week, an hour in length, is left entirely free to the individual 
choices of children. 
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II. Purposes of the Activity 

An evaluation of the activity program, to bear any weight, must be 
made from the standpoint of how well the activities accomplish the 
purposes for which they are introduced into the program, for the 
reason that a given procedure might well be considered most worth 
while with one purpose in view and entirely worthless with another. 

The activity as carried on in the University Elementary School 
has the following admitted purposes. Therefore this evaluation is 
made with these purposes in mind. 

1. To give the children understandings and experiences that are considered 
necessary in the well-rounded living of any individual. 

2. To get away from mere verbalism and to add concreteness to the child's 
learnings. 

3. To have the child get his understandings through experiencing them him- 
self in a life-like situation. 

4. To help motivate the formal school subjects by giving specific purposes 
for their mastery. 

5. To give children more opportunity to take responsibility to do their own 
planning, their own initiating, and their own problem-solving. 

6. To aid in the development of character through furnishing greater oppor- 
tunity for social interaction in life-like situations. 

7. To accomplish these social objectives without detracting from a mastery 
of the tools of learning. 

8. To help develop the creative impulse, or at least give it stimulation and 
opportunity to operate. 

9. To add more physical activity to the school situation, thus bettering the 
child's physical well-being. 

10. To add interest to all of school life through helping children to identify 
their interests with life's finest values. 

III. Evaluations 

It is to be seen at once that many of the results to be obtained 
from a program that has any such purposes in mind would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to evaluate by means of any measuring tools avail- 
able to-day. For this reason, although we have plenty of statistical 
data with reference to the accomplishment of our children in the school 
subjects, the evaluations in connection with the more intangible pur- 
poses will have to be largely subjective. They are based upon ob- 
servations made in the school over a period of about ten years. These 
observations have been supplemented by conferences and discussions 
with the teachers in the school and with visitors, and augmented consid- 
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erably by contacts in the schools of the state through the superin- 
tendents and supervisors who attend the University and who work in 
the school. The evaluations will be made chiefly around eight ques- 
tions that are frequently asked and that are related closely to the 
purposes of the activity, 

1. Do the Children Have a Mastery of the Tools of Learning 
in a Program of Activities? 

The statistical evidence in answer to this question is in the form 
of results of standardized tests. No long tables of scores will be given 
here, but it may be said in general that the median accomplishment of 
each grade is from two to three years above the norms of the country 
at large in reading, composition, and spelling, as measured by such 
tests as Sangren-Woody, Ingraham-Clarke, and Gates reading tests; 
Seaton-Pressey, Wilson Language Error, and O’Rourke (Nation-Wide 
Survey, Psychological Corporation) composition tests; and Lippinj- 
cott’s spelling tests. 

Each grade is well up to the norms of the country in arithmetic as 
measured by the Compass Diagnostic Tests, and this in spite of the 
fact that the time allotment in arithmetic is about two-thirds of that 
ordinarily given to arithmetic in the schools of the country at large, 
according to Mann.^ The penmanship in the school equals the norms 
in speed given by Freeman in Grades II to VI inclusive. The quality 
in Grades III, IV, V, and VI scores jair on the American Handwriting 
Scale. 

The sixth grade each year exceeds by about two years the norms 
for the country in the Gregory-Spencer Geography Tests. Standard- 
ized tests in geography are not given in the other grades; however, 
60 percent of the children in Grades IV, V, and VI can make a score 
of more than 75 percent correct on the Breuckner-Cutright Geography 
Score Cards used in the respective grades. 

These data cannot be attributed to the activities alone, nor yet 
to the systematic drill on the subjects alone, but rather to a combina- 
tion of the activities and the drill. No doubt the good results are due 
largely to the interplay of the activity and the drill ; in many cases 
the planned drill grows out of the activity, and in turn the activity 
furnishes the purpose for immediate application of the drill. 

^ C. H. Mann. How Schools Use Their Time, (Teachers College, Bureau of 
Publications, New York, ld28.) 
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Whatever the cause of the scores (data will not be given here in 
greater detail), the chief fact to be noted is that the school through 
the use of the activity does not suffer any in its mastery of the formal 
tools of learning, as measured by standard tests in the various subjects. 

2. Are the Children in Possession of Wide and Deep 
Understandings and Experiences? 

The fact that our children score so high on reading tests would 
seem to indicate that their field of understanding is large. However, 
there are other indications of this fact. Almost every child in the 
school reads widely. More than 40 percent of the children in the first 
grade read, during the year, from thirty to forty primers, first readers, 
or other books of first-grade reading level. For the year the average 
number read by the class was nineteen. Correspondingly wide read- 
ing is done in each grade. Last year the median number of books 
read by the children of the fifth grade was six books each period of 
six weeks. These were books read for recreational purposes in addition 
to the regular textbooks. 

The type of library books read by the children is another indica- 
tion of wide understandings. Following are a few of the titles from 
the list of library books read by the fifth grade last year: Eddy, 
Down the World's Most Dangerom River; Bonner, The Boy Inventor^ s 
Electric Hydro Aeroplane; Hawthorne, Tanglewood Tales; Spyri, 
Heidi; Mitchell, Here, Tricks, Here; Wiggin, The Birds Christmas 
Carol; Anderson, Fairy Tales; Salten, Bambi; Seton, Wild Animals 
I Have Knovm; London, Call of the Wild; French, The Lance of 
Kanana; Thompson, Silver Pennies. 

Of necessity, many of the books used as references in connection 
with the activities are of high-school, and even college, level. The 
fact that children can and do read these and use the data from them 
in working out their activities must be evidence of a deep background 
of understanding. Books of this type used by the sixth grade in con- 
nection with a problem on ^^How the race put itself on record^^ are the 
following: Humphreys, Origin and Progress of the Art of Writing; 
Putman, Authors and Their Public in Ancient Times; Sinks, The Reign 
of the Manuscript. 

The voluntary attendance of many of our children at lectures given 
for the benefit of University, students, upon such subjects as ^^How Coal 
Is Formed, '' or ^‘The Muscle Shoals Project,^' and the clear reporting 
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of these lectures to other members of the class are further indications 
of wide interests and understanding. 

The fact that children will suggest, set up, watch developments, and 
write up the results of their own experiments in connection with some 
activity not only indicates interest but also points in a concrete way 
to an understanding of the subject under discussion. The following is 
taken from a fourth-grade child’s description of an experiment in con- 
nection with raising some silkworms: '^The usual kind of food the 
silkworm eats is mulberry leaves. It will eat lettuce. The way we 
discovered this was by calling up the Botany Department. We tried 
some experiments with other foods on the silkworm. The kinds of 
food we experimented with were willow, flowering currant, gooseberry, 
and lettuce. They did not eat gooseberry, flowering currant, or willow. 
They ate lettuce better than any other except the mulberry. The 
worms did not grow to be very large.” 

Every year some two thousand visitors, chiefly teachers, supervisors, 
and superintendents, observe in the school. Their comments are many 
on the breadth of understanding exhibited by the children of the school. 

Compositions, summaries, diaries, and speeches given at assemblies 
show a breadth of understanding and experience. 

The interest children show in exhibits that come to the city, if 
they are in any way related to activities that have been carried on in 
the school, is indicative of the broadening effect of the activity. After 
an exhibit on pottery that a department of the Woman’s Club brought 
to the city, it was discovered that twenty-two of twenty-five fifth-grade 
children with whom an activity on pottery had been carried on had 
voluntarily attended the exhibit. One of the women in charge later 
stated that by far the most appreciative and intelligent comments in 
regard to the pottery exhibited were made by this group of fifth-grade 
children. 

3. Do the Children Have a Great Interest in School? 

There is a general feeling among the teachers that our children like 
to come to school. This subjective feeling is substantiated somewhat 
by more objective evidence. A large percent of the parents have taken 
the trouble either to write to the principal of the school or to make a 
personal call in order to express their appreciation of the work done in 
the school, to state how well their children like to come, or to com- 
ment on how much their children are helped by the school. This is 
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particularly true of the parents whose children have come to this 
school from more formal schools. Frequently children who attend our 
school for the first time during the summer session are so interested 
that they insist upon being permitted to attend the school when the 
fall session opens. The reasons they give for wanting to attend are 
that they “have a chance to make so many things” or they “read and 
find out about so many interesting things,” or they “don’t have to sit 
still so long,” or “they can help make the rules.” Very little if any 
trouble because of children not liking school has ever arisen. If such 
a feeling were abroad, some of it would no doubt reach the school. 

Another bit of evidence that should be somewhat convincing is the 
fact that, even though there is a tuition charge, we have had a full 
school every summer, in a small town where there is little wealth, and 
in spite of the fact that there are no extra promotions made because of 
summer attendance, and that no failures from other schools are ac- 
cepted. Under such circumstances a full school enrollment must be 
attributable in part to the fact that children like to go to school. 

Not only do children like to go to school, but they are for the most 
part also greatly interested in what is going on there. This is evi- 
denced by the following facts: (1) children outside school hours talk 
a great deal about the subjects or units studied in school; (2) whenever 
children make trips out of the city, they seem to be able to locate ma- 
terial or points of interest that relate to units they are studying in 
school, and frequently they bring back reports of what they have seen; 

(3) children are constantly bringing in books, clippings, articles, or 
pictures bearing upon activities that have been carried on at school; 

(4) many of the experiments or units touched upon at school are car- 
ried over into the homes by the children and continued there. For ex- 
ample, of a room of twenty-eight children where they had decorated 
an Indian tepee and studied the types of designs used by different 
Indian tribes, sixteen children at different times brought to school 
copies of Indian designs that they had found in books or on pottery or 
in rugs. This was entirely unassigned by the school. (5) Teachers 
or administrators have very few complaints from parents that their 
children are not interested in school work, and very many assertions 
that they are interested. 
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4. Do Children Develop in the Ability to Carry Responsibility, to 
Initiate, to Make Judgments? 

There is no doubt that under our activity program children do have 
many more opportunities to assume responsibility, to initiate plans for 
themselves, and to evaluate the results of their own efforts. As far as 
we are able to judge subjectively, our children do learn to carry re- 
sponsibility, and can plan a project and carry it through to completion. 
This is evidenced in such projects as the assembly, where children plan, 
and, without help from the teacher, take complete charge of an 
assembly, answering extemporaneously any questions asked by the 
audience, and later criticising with keen insight their own production. 
Further evidence of this fact is to be found in the unsolicited state- 
ments of himdreds of superintendents and supervisors who visit in the 
school during the year and testify to the unusual ability our children 
show in directing their own projects and in carrying out plans. 

Following are some of the responsibilities that children assume and 
discharge with little help from the teachers: (1) conducting the stu- 
dent council; (2) taking charge of the school-play equipment, bats, 
balls, and such materials, charging it out and in; (3) charging out li- 
brary books from the room libraries; (4) caring for the school aquar- 
ium; (5) reporting room attendance to the school nurse; and (6) plan- 
ning and conducting school assemblies. In addition to these general 
group responsibilities, children, beginning in the first grade and in- 
creasing the ability throughout the grades, have a great share in or- 
ganizing the details of the problems they study find in deciding what 
skills they need further work on in the drill subjects. 

6. Does the Activity Furnish Specific Purposes for the 
Formal Subjects? 

Judging by the interest shown and by the results obtained, the ac- 
tivity has been a great motivator of the formal subjects. Specific pur- 
poses are readily furnished for almost all the oral and written com- 
position, for much of the reading, and for a great share of the science 
and social science. These purposes have been furnished by such ac- 
tivities as (1) writing real letters asking for material (specific purposes 
in composition) ; (2) making a garden (specific purposes for finding 
out facts in science) ; (3) taking charge of an assembly (specific pur- 
poses for skills in oral composition) ; (4) putting on a play (purposes 
in literature) ; (5) making coal-tar products from coal (purposes in 
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geography and reading) ; (6) raising silkworms (geography) ; or (7) 
writing a school bulletin (composition) . In fact, the ordinary activities 
of the school easily furnish ample specific purposes for almost any of 
the school subjects except arithmetic. In our school at least, where 
practically all purchasing of supplies is out of the hands of the school, 
real situations involving the use of much arithmetic are seldom fur- 
nished by the activity. 

6. Has the Activity Given Children Reality in Their 
Experiences? 

One of the most convincing claims that has been made for the ac- 
tivity is that it enables the child to get his meanings through actual 
concrete experience in a real situation, thus eliminating verbalism. 
Most certainly the experiences in our school will bear out this claim 
in so far as it has been possible to make the activity an actual dupli- 
cation of a life-process or procedme. For example, there is no com- 
parison between the understandings that our children gain (1) from 
actually making a tepee of poles exactly as the Indians did it, rather 
than merely reading about it, (2) from performing the actual labor of 
raising silkworms for themselves, rather than merely reading about 
how much labor it takes, or (3) from actually planting and caring for 
a garden rather than reading about how seeds grow. It is not that 
reading is unnecessary, but that so many more understandings result 
if real experiences supplement the reading. However, these very under- 
standings would not result if each of the three situations mentioned 
above were unreal, that is, (1) if the tepee should be a paper cornu- 
copia set up on the sand table, or (2) if the teacher got all the mul- 
berry leaves herself and fed the worms so that the children did not 
experience the labor, or (3) if the children should make a play garden 
laid out in plots on the schoolroom floor. We have operated under the 
philosophy that the higher the degree of reality both in process and 
procedure, the greater will be the understandings. For example, cut- 
ting up paper flowers and sticking them into a window box for a garden 
adds nothing in the way of understandings so far as growing plants is 
concerned, however much it may contribute to imaginative play. Be- 
cause of this philosophy, whenever the process or the materials were 
difiScult to reproduce in the schoolroom and many substitutes for 
reality had to be made, the activity was forthwith discarded as not 
worthy of the time or effort of those who would participate in it. 
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7 . Do Children Build Up Desirable Attitudes and Habits? 

The ejctent to which the activity program brings about desirable 
character results would be difficult to estimate under any conditions, 
since there are so many factors entering into the formation of chil- 
dren’s habits and ideals. Whether the behavior patterns that we find 
among our children are the result of the general level of intelligence of 
the children, the kind of homes they come from, the environment of this 
particular community, the general attitudes and characteristics of the 
generation in which they live, or the school that they attend, it would 
be difficult to saj''. Surely not the school alone, and most certainly not 
the activity program in itself, can be considered totally responsible for 
whatever of good or bad is to be found in the children’s habits and at- 
titudes. However, there are some generalizations to be made in regard 
to the habits and ideals of the children in our school, who for the most 
part have known no other type of school. Again the data are chiefly 
subjective, based on the opinions and observations of administrators, 
teachers, and students who have worked in the school, plus ideas gained 
from the parents. 

In the first place, the children in general are remarkably honest and 
straightforward, admitting readily their own guilt in any misdemeanor 
and trying at once to rectify it, but, like children anywhere, frequently 
backsliding in their good intentions. Both lying and stealing are very 
unusual in the school. Of course, these children have most of the neces- 
sities of life in fair abundance, and so have less cause for these sins 
than many children have. Vulgarity is almost entirely lacking in spite 
of the fact, or possibly because of the fact, that children ask ques- 
tions about, and discuss with ease and sincerity, problems that are often 
taboo in many homes and schools. Our children are very fair and tol- 
erant in seeing difficulties and in working out solutions for problems 
that arise in the management of the school or of their own affairs. 
However, like other children, they will plan a desirable procedure and 
then violate it when it becomes too inconvenient to follow. They may 
be depended upon to see and decide rather clearly which procedures 
will bring the greatest value ultimately, although, as with any other 
children or frequently with adults, their enthusiasm in acting upon 
their best judgment does not always equal their insight. 

An attitude that is undoubtedly present in children who have been 
brought up in our school, and notable because of its absence in many 
children new to the school, is the general attitude of cooperation. This 
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cooperation is shown both in the relationships of children with each 
other and in the relationship of children with teachers and the school. 
Children seem more interested in group enterprises than in their own 
individual successes. When rules become outworn or inadequate, chil- 
dren feel a responsibility for getting them changed, rather than at- 
tempting to break them. One seldom finds a child who is searching 
for a means of 'putting something over^ on the school or the teachers. 
Every child seems to consider what goes on at school a part of his busi- 
ness. There is a general attitude of cooperation. 

If there is one place where the children seem to be weak, it is in 
their ability to discipline themselves to do difiScult things or to make 
sacrifices of any kind. This, of course, is a relative matter and these 
children are probably, in this respect, no different from children in any 
other school. Also these characteristics may be the natural outcomes 
to be expected of the age in which these children live and may have 
little or no connection with school training. Possibly the willingness 
to sacrifice for an excellent piece of workmanship is a question of ma- 
turity and not to be expected of children at all. All these may be mat- 
ters of conjecture, but the fact reinains that the activity has not, in 
our school at least, developed in children any great ability or desire to 
sacrifice deeply for results. 

8. Is the Activity Administratively Possible? 

Another factor to be considered in the evaluation of any school 
procedure is whether or not it is administratively possible. In the ele- 
mentary schools of this country, supported as they are at public ex- 
pense, frequently manned by administrative officers with a minimum 
of knowledge of elementary-school practices, and taught, on the aver- 
age, by young teachers of only a few years training and experience, 
can the activity be used with advantage to the children, even though 
it can be proved to be a desirable procedure under favorable circum- 
stances? Our own school has been operated from the beginning on 
the theory that what teachers and superintendents see here can be 
duplicated in their own schools without making revolutionary changes 
in the whole program. To this end, the school is not expensively 
equipped; on the contrary, its physical equipment is equaled or ex- 
ceeded by many schools in the state, and the grades are approximately 
the size of those of the public schools. For this reason activities that 
would work in this school should not offer insunnountable adminis- 
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trative difficulties in a public school, and, reversely, the types of diffi- 
culty encountered by public school officers who have attempted to in- 
corporate the activity into their own programs might be expected to 
appear in this school to some extent. 

Following is a list of the chief difficulties of administration that 
have either been encountered in our own school or that have been 
stated by superintendents or supervisors visiting in the school as the 
chief reasons why they would have difficulty in incorporating into their 
programs the activity as it is carried on in our school. These difficulties 
are not insurmountable; in fact, in some cases they are minor. How- 
ever, in any fair evaluation of the activity, they should be reckoned 
with. 

1. There are not enough available books containing material on the subject 
matter of the activities on a level for children to read. 

2. The school cannot afford enough books for each child to have something 
to read on units in the different subjects. 

3. Materials must be ordered through a central office, usually considerable 
time in advance of when they are to be used, so that the children can 
seldom have the experience of actually choosing materials and spending 
money for them. 

4. Almost any activity takes some expenditure of money; there is usually 
little available for the elementary grades. 

5. Our schoolrooms have no adjoining rooms where tools, work materials, 
and equipment may be kept and worked with. The rooms are not large 
enough to leave materials about; consequently much time is wasted in 
constantly putting things away. Rooms frequently are cluttered with 
lumber, partially finished articles, clay boxes, and other material. This 
makes sweeping and dusting difficult; consequently rooms become un- 
sightly in appearance, if not actually imsanitary. 

6. The noise of some activities, such as pounding when making the stage for 
a puppet show, makes work by any other group almost impossible. 

7. When elementary schoolrooms are small and well-filled with desks fastened 
to the floor, there is no space for group meetings, to say nothing of man- 
ual activities requiring equipment of any kind. Halls may be used but 
are a poor makeshift. 

8. Schoolrooms are not fitted out with the necessary equipment for carrying 
on an activity program. Gas, electricity, running water, and work benches 
with a few tools are necessary equipment if much is to be done. One room 
where this equipment is centralized is difficult to administer and takes the 
activity away from the regular room and sets it aside as not a part of the 
usual school day. 

9. When there are thirty children in a group, there are very few activities 
that can provide for participation by a large percent of the group at one 
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time. This means varied activities going on at the same time. One 
teacher cannot so divide her guidance as to be of much service to the 
children under these circumstances. Some teachers attempt to meet this 
difficulty by permitting a few children to carry out the activity while the 
others look on, thus depriving the activity of much of its value. 

10. Children get into types of activity that require direction for which the 
teacher has had no training, such as work with lumber, or with chemicals, 
or with problems in science. One teacher in commenting upon her ac- 
tivity hour said: “I feel unable to supervise intelligently many of the 
jobs which the children attempt.” 

11. Teachers have not the background to help with some of the problems; 
so children may get and give inaccurate data that go unchallenged. 

12. A problem in its entirety often requires skills, or knowledges, or techniques 
far beyond the ability of the child to use. But in order to complete his 
enterprise, he must make some sort of an attempt at the use of the skills. 
He then uses inaccurate methods and superficial or false knowledges. 
Then, since he knows no better, he ^gets by^ with what he produces and 
becomes satisfied with mediocre production with the result that he loses 
pride in good workmanship. Por example, a first-grade child who knows 
nothing of carpentry builds a pen for his chickens, or sixth-grade girls 
who have had no instruction in sewing make clothes for their puppets. So 
many skills are involved that nothing short of a month^s lessons in manual 
traioing or in home economics would give anything like adequate mastery 
of the techniques. But this is impossible; so a mediocre accomplishment 
must be accepted. 

13. Teachers who are not well acquainted with the philosophy and purposes 
of the activity, or who are inexperienced and do not know how to draw 
children out, or who have taught for many years by a formal method of 
teacher-dominance, frequently take on the semblance of the activity only, 
and in reality carry on a laboratory exercise in which the children merely 
foUow directions. That is, there is no more planning, purposing, or prob- 
lem-solving on the part of the children than in any formal question-and- 
answer method, because the teacher has done it all herself. 

14. Children become accustomed to the greater interest associated with 'active 
doing^ and will not pay the price of driving themselves to the less inter- 
esting, more confining job of necessary drill. They become soft. They 
will not sacrifice. 

15. If the children are left entirely to their own choices as to what they will 
work on, with no stimulation from the teacher and with no stimulation 
from group discussion of a general problem, about a third of the children 
can think of nothing at all that they want to do (of course within the 
limits of what can be done in the schoolroom), most of the children choose 
interests of very superficial value, and invariably two or three children 
dominate with their choices and the others imitate what these two or three 
have chosen. 
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16. Many activities, if they are to keep to reality, require letters to business 
men, factories, institutions, or conferences with busy people, or trips to 
dangerous and distant places at times difficult to adjust to the necessary 
administration of a school or a business. These can be managed as long 
as only a few experimental schools here and there write the letters, or ask 
for the conferences, or take the trips, but should such demands be made 
by any large percent of our public schools, it would be preposterous to 
expect business men to comply with the many requests that would be 
made. 

17. There is a general feeling among teachers, possibly the result of much of 
the literature on the subject, that there must be no more memorization of 
facts and no drilling on Imowledges to be acquired. For this reason 
teachers are prone to slide over or at least touch hghtly, the summarizing, 
the clinching of material, and the checking of facts learned. It has been 
said that we need to have our children do less memorizing and more imag- 
ining. There is not a particle of doubt that this is true, but no one has 
ever done any imagining worthy of the name who did not have a vast 
store of memorized facts and thoroughly understood experiences out of 
which to build his imaginings. 

18. Since there are usually no time limits within which activities must be com- 
pleted, when a task begins to take on any proportions or becomes at all 
difficult, children become inclined to drag it out or procrastinate and even 
discard it entirely if possible. 

19. There is a tendency on the part of teachers to lose sight of the purposes of 
the activity and to get their eyes set on the end product; thus they tend 
to over-direct, to solve the problems for the children, to help them over 
their mistakes too much, rather than to let the children work out their 
own salvation. Frequently this is done ia the interest of saving time. For 
example, when all the materials are ready for tanning a skin as the Indians 
did, and some child has forgotten part of the process, it is much easier for 
the teacher to tell him what to do next than to have him re-read his refer- 
ence that solves the problem. Frequently a child will read some of his 
material superficially, knowing that in the rush of circumstances he will 
be helped over the difficulties by the teacher. At times this over-interest 
and help on the part of the teacher are due to the fact that too much at- 
tention is called to the end product. If an exhibit calls attention to an 
object that the child has made rather than to the experiences in which 
the child engaged in making the object, the teacher is likely to help out 
considerably in getting the end product to be acceptable. 

20. Since children frequently are working on various diversified problems, it 
is much more difficult to check statements that are made. The other 
children cannot act as a check so effectively when different problems are 
being studied as they can where all are studying the same material; con- 
sequently inaccurate and ‘half-baked' ideas are permitted to go unchal- 
lenged and are accepted as the truth. 
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21. Any activity that sets the stage for greater social reactions among children 
is giving opportunity for practice in undesirable as well as desirable social 
habits. The selfish child has more opportunities for developing selfish- 
ness; the timid child more chances to be pushed out of the way. The 
activity school will offer more such opportunities than life will, since so 
many children are gathered together in a group. Teachers find it difficult 
to supervise so many different types of situations in such a way that each 
child may grow in the right direction and not find more practices for his 
wrong reactions. 

22. In encouraging independence of thought and action teachers must expect 
this independence to demonstrate itself frequently in situations in which 
conformity, rather than independence, is almost imperative for the good 
of the group. They must also expect that this independence may be 
shown in a manner that is most inconvenient, if not positively harmful, to 
the good of the group and the best interests of the school. Of course it is 
by such means that the children learn to discriminate, but the school may 
be temporarily disrupted in the process. 

In evaluating any school procedure it must be weighed against 
what else might take place in its stead under somewhat similar school 
conditions. When contrasted with the deadening formality, the barren 
program, the physical and mental inactivity, and the unstimulating 
verbalism of many, possibly most, of our conventional public schools, 
there can be no doubt of the superiority of the program in a school in 
which some activity is going on. However, when contrasted with the 
best public schools in which formality is being partially broken down, 
programs enriched through more life-like and vital subject matter, 
and in which verbalism is being decreased through a wider use of 
children's experiences, the superiority is not so clear unless every 
activity is in and of itself highly valuable. The problem then resolves 
itself into how much and what kind of activity can be introduced that 
will (1) contribute to a better understanding of subject matter, (2) 
give opportunity for some creative work on the part of children, (3) 
contribute to the development of better attitudes in children, (4) bring 
out latent powers of originality and independent thought, and yet will 
(5) preserve creditable habits of work and give a mastery of the facts 
and tools by which any intelligent educated person must live. 

This is a fair-sized bill for the activity, and, as far as our school 
is concerned, has pointed toward a combination of the activity with 
a more or less systematic organization of school subjects. By this 
means do we hope to be able to add to the virtues of the activity 
program, and yet to avoid a weakening of the educational fiber, which. 
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if carried to the extreme in schools, would result in a weakening of the 
entire fiber of our national life. 


VI 

E. E. Obebholtzeb 

Superintendent of Schools 
Houston, Texas 


The possibilities and limitations of the activity curriculum given 
here have been discovered from the use of an activity curriculum as 
it has been developed or applied in the Houston schools. This activity 
curriculum involves the integration of subject-matter content about 
central themes. Course-of-study units based on central themes were 
prepared and given to the teachers as guides in planning their teach- 
ing units. These course-of-study units included informational ma- 
terials and suggested activities by means of which the pupils could 
acquire, develop, and extend information, skills, habits, attitudes, and 
appreciations. The courses of units were supplemented with bibliogra- 
phies for students and teachers, visual aids, suggested songs and music, 
literature, pictures, art appreciation materials, and so forth, that would 
aid in the integration of the so-called subjects and content. Since in- 
tegration of learning is the dominant purpose of this type of cur- 
riculum, the activities were chosen as the chief medium of the learnings 
of the classroom. About 65 percent of the learnings of the classroom 
was through activities. The remaining 35 percent was devoted to 
drill as needed. This activity curriculum has made much more elastic 
the daily schedule. Teachers were permitted, however, to organize 
the necessary drills at appropriate periods in accordance with a time 
distribution fixing the aggregate allotment for the unit, although this 
quota was not rigidly required. Tor the one and one-half years during 
which careful and intensive evaluation was being made, it is known 
that 65 percent of the time of the teachers concerned was devoted to 
activities without fixed schedule. These activities were planned by the 
teacher and the pupils working together. 

To enable the reader to comprehend more fully the significance of 
these possibilities as discovered by the experiment with the Houston 
curriculum, a brief outline of the scope of the evaluation follows. 
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This study involved forty-five fourth- and fifth-grade teachers 
whose classes were used as experimental groups, and twenty-eight 
fourth- and fifth-grade teachers whose classes were used as control 
groups. Over three thousand pupils were involved in the complete 
study. Differences in teaching ability were taken into consideration in 
equating groups. The mental abilities and social backgrounds of the 
students were also taken into consideration. The control groups were 
taught by a curriculum of subjects following a fixed daily schedule, 
using, however, approximately one period of one hour or less per 
day for social studies, which subject represented a certain type of 
integration. One-half of the experimental groups were given complete 
freedom from all administrative regulations and requirements, using, 
however, the integrated course-of-study units with their suggested ac- 
tivities as guides. The other half of the experimental groups used these 
same course-of-study units also, but were expected to achieve the re- 
quirements in the fundamental skills fixed for these grades. They 
were required also to adapt an elastic daily or weekly schedule pro- 
viding at certain times for drill periods as needed. Furthermore, this 
second half were expected to spend as much as 25 percent of their time 
in activities permitting creative self-expression, 25 percent in drill 
exercises or the development of drill procedures, and 60 percent of their 
time in what were designated as problem-solving activities. Teachers 
were not compelled to follow time distribution, but were urged to con- 
form to this allotment as nearly as possible. However, the results show 
that the experimental groups spent an average of about 36 percent of 
the total time on drill. 

Space allotted here prohibits giving the data upon which these state- 
ments of possibilities or limitations are based. These data, which have 
been compiled to aid in evaluating the Houston curriculum, consist of 
standardized test results, daily records of teachers, written reactions 
of pupils and teachers, results of interest and attitude questionnaires, 
and reports of special observers. This study is the basis of information 
and the source of data from which are drawn the statements and con- 
clusions describing a type of activity program that has been operating 
for the past two years. These statements, given in tentative form and 
subject to revision when all the related data have been analyzed and 
interpreted in the completed study are as follows: 

^ The complete results of this study will be published at a later date. 
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1. It is “possible throiigh an activity curriculum to maintain as high 
( or higher) standards of achievement in the skill subjects as are main- 
tained when these skills are taught through traditionally organized sub- 
jects executed by a fixed daily teaching schedule. This possibility is 
mentioned because it is a source of frequent criticism against the 
activity curriculum made by laymen and those educators who are 
opposed to it. During the nine months of the school year the experi- 
mental groups made an average gain of 13.3 months in total educational 
age as measured by the new Stanford Achievement test, while the con- 
trol groups made an average gain of 12.3 months. With the conditions, 
then, under which the activity curriculum was functioning in the 
Houston elementary schools, it has been possible to maintain equal or 
higher standards of accomplishment in the skills. 

2. Less time for formal drill is used in the curriculum taught 
through activities. The teachers of the one-half of the experimental 
groups who were expected to spend no more than 25 percent of their 
time in formal drill actually devoted an average of about 35 percent of 
their time to drill. Those teachers of the other half of the experimental 
groups who were not required to meet any regulations devoted an aver- 
age of approximately 42 percent of their time to drill. On the other 
hand, the teachers of the control groups spent an average of 65 percent 
of their time in drill. In spite of the fact that the control groups spent 
almost twice as much time on drill as did one-half of the experimental 
groups, and 50 percent more than the other half of the experimental 
groups, the experimental groups maintained equality or superiority in 
achievement in the fundamental skill subjects. It is not to be assumed, 
however, that the fundamental skills were not developed through the 
activities in the experimental groups. For example, the use of oral and 
written English, the practice of handwriting, and learning to spell, as 
well as making mathematical computations, were noticeably concomit- 
ant learnings of many of the activities. 

3. There is more time and greater opportunity for the development 
of creative self-expression in an activity curriculum. It follows, of 
course, that if teachers devote less time to drill there will be more time 
left for other learning activities. Teachers giving their reactions to 
the activity curriculum mentioned this as one of the advantages. While 
the control groups spent an average of 4.2 percent of their time in crea- 
tive activities, the two types of experimental groups spent 12 percent 
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and 15 percent, respectively. It is interesting to note here that the ex- 
perimental groups that were free from restrictive regulations gave three 
times as much time to creative activities as the control groups func- 
tioning through the fixed daily schedule. It might be argued, of course, 
that even though the content of the curriculum was organized and 
taught by subjects, the activity method could play an important part. 
Whether or not this is possible was not an issue in this evaluation. It 
can be said, hoTvover, as a result of this study of teaching and of teach- 
ers’ reactions to the different methods of teaching that activities 
planned and initiated by teachers and pupils together cannot be car- 
ried out very successfully if the day is cut up into short, cross-sectioned, 
subject-assigned periods. 

4. An activity curriculum permits greater teaching freedom for real 
education. The definition of education given by Kilpatrick is accepted 
here as a definition of real education. 

Education is thus of the very warp and woof of life itself, a life 
in which any particular individual has indefibaitely many and varied 
connections with others, near and far, about him. Life especially 
manifests itself in the creative grappling with situations which the 
world continually puts before us. TMs creative grappling considered 
in its continual effect on us is exactly education. Herein education 
is life itself. Our task as educators is to begin with life, to nurse it, 
to help it to grow, to help it enrich itself, always so that more of life 
may result in the person himself and in all whom he touches. There 
is no richness but life itself.^ 

For convenience, that apportionment of time devoted to grappling 
with those problems that arise in the planning and carrying out of a 
living curriculum as provided by the use of teaching units was desig- 
nated as ‘problem-solving.’ The control groups spent an average of 
19.2 percent of their time in problem-solving activities as contrasted 
with 35.8 percent and 41.5 percent of time, respectively, spent in the 
experimental groups. It was found that teachers relieved from teaching 
by formal methods devoted more time to the discussion and solutions 
of the various problems that arise in the classroom. 

5. Pupils acquire more information through cm activity curriculum. 
The evidence derived from the results of the information tests based 
on the content of the units was very conclusively in favor of the ex- 

^Wm. H. Kilpatrick. “A reconstructed theory of the educative process.” 
Teachers College Record, 32 : March, 1931, 544. 
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perimental groups taught through activities. In order to discover 
whether any possible advantages in favor of the experimental groups 
might be due to the method of teaching or to the content of the course- 
of-study imits themselves, the control groups were divided into two 
parts — one half using the same course-of-study units as were used by 
the experimental groups but using them only during one period of the 
day as social studies. The content of the new units was responsible 
for increased learning of the informational material, as shown by the 
fact that those control groups that were using the new units did exceed 
the other control groups that were using the older units not based on 
complete integration but covering the same general subject topics. 
However, the comparison of the experimental groups with the control 
groups using the same units shows an advantage in favor of the ex- 
perimental groups. This would seem to indicate that, while the con- 
tent of the course of study had definite influence on the achievement of 
the pupils, the method of teaching used in the experimental groups had 
an additional influence strong enough to cause a significant gain in 
achievement. Since the information tests were given at the beginning 
and the end of each semester to the three half-grade groups, there were 
twelve comparisons of the two types of experimental groups with the 
control groups. Out of these twelve comparisons, with approximately 
eighty-five students in each of the control groups, seven showed no sig- 
nificant difference, whereas two showed differences in favor of the con- 
trol groups. 

6. Pupils engaged in activities read more general literature than do 
those following the more formal cwrrieulum. During the course of the 
year all the pupils in the study kept, under the direction of the teachers, 
records of the books read, the number of pages read in each book, and 
certain of their reactions to the books. These records show that the 
pupils of the two types of experimental groups read an average of 27.9 
and 31.9 books during the year, respectively, whereas the pupils of the 
control groups that followed the more formal programs and methods 
read an average of 21.6 books per year. The average number of pages 
read per pupil reveals this same comparison: the experimental groups 
read an average of 4,837 and 5,839 pages per pupil per year, respec- 
tively, and the control groups read an average of 4,432 pages. 

The pupils reported on how they spent their Saturdays, Sundays, 
and evenings after school. These reports have not been analyzed com- 
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pletely, but a preliminary inspection of them seems to indicate that a 
considerable number spend much of their time out of school in reading. 

7. The activity curriculum increases the pupils’ interests in school 
and other worth-while activities. At the beginning and the end of the 
year the pupils were asked to give on a five-point scale their likes and 
dislikes of the various school subjects and also of such activities as the 
composing of tunes, writing stories and poems, dramatizing stories, 
reading for pleasure, singing for pleasure, and modeling in clay. The 
increased interest in these activities and in school subjects was deter- 
mined by the increased percentage of pupils marking an activity ‘1,’ 
which meant ‘liked very much.’ In practically all activities the in- 
creased interest of the pupils was reported; however, there seemed to 
be no great differentiation between the experimental and the control 
groups, except for the fact that the control groups did not utilize the 
activity method fully and therefore were tested only in a limited way. 

8. Following a curriculum that is based on activity tends to im- 
prove the quality of teaching. It is impossible to say just what part of 
the advantage maintained by the experimental groups, as determined 
by the standardized test results, is the result of the method of learning 
on the part of the pupils and what part is the result of the method of 
teaching. It was probably a combination of the two. For this state- 
ment there is less objective evidence. This much is definitely true: 
Teachers learn to plan their work more carefully and to analyze better 
the pupils’ needs and accomplishments individually than they do under 
the more formal curriculum. According to the teachers’ own reactions, 
changing to an activity curriculum involved arduous reeducation of 
themselves with reference to both content material and method. It is, 
therefore, a probable assumption that when a teacher has to plan with 
the pupils just what is to be studied and how the class is to be organized 
to accomplish the goals determined, she must give more thought and 
attention to proper adaptations and selection of functional materials 
than she does when she follows definite page assignments in textbooks. 
Those teachers who do not spend added time and effort in preparing 
and planning this type of work are obviously failures from the begin- 
ning. Teachers already comfortably prepared with elaborate subject 
outlines for annual consumption are not enthusiastic in the beginning 
about the new procedures necessitated in changing over to an activity 
curriculum. 
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Although the administrative authorities were just as anxious to dis- 
cover the limitations of the activity curriculum as they were to dis- 
cover the advantages, no real limitations were found. Those things 
that appeared as limitations proved not to be limitations of the activity 
method of teaching hut merely physical limitations in the local situa- 
tions. The lack of sufficient material, especially reading material, and 
the lack of equipment were the chief disadvantages enumerated by 
most teachers. Teaching through activities makes the teachers feel the 
need for more related and supplemental material, because pupils’ initia- 
tive, industry, and demands are greatly stimulated. 

Another limitation, yet not insurmountable, is that of the training 
of the teachers themselves. Teachers must be broad-minded and 
broadly educated. Teachers must be retrained to conduct successfully 
an activity program. Inexperienced teachers have more difficulty with 
an activity program than they do with the more formal textbook 
program. 

The statements presented here as possibilities and limitations of the 
activity curriculum are in reality the advantages and disadvantages 
actually discovered while trying a certain type of activity curriculum 
in forty-five fourth- and fifth-grade classes. It is not held as an ir- 
refutable conclusion that these advantages and disadvantages would 
necessarily accrue from activity curricula in general, but merely that 
they have been discovered through the study of the results, observa- 
tions, and evaluations of teaching and learning in elementary schools 
under the conditions that existed in these forty-five classes. To those 
who are unwilling to accept these statements as final, may they serve 
as a challenge to begin scientific study in order to discover, verify, or 
otherwise elucidate the many contentions involved in the question of 
the desirability or undesirability of the activity curriculum. Such a 
study will at once result in a discovery of new problems in learning that 
lie within the field of the only real laboratory fitted for such study; 
namely, the classroom as a natural setting for the learning processes. 
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VII 

R. H. Palmeb 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Denver, Colorado 

Up to the present time our experience with the activity program 
leads us to feel that we have never had anything that tfed up the child’s 
school experience with his experience out of school as the activity pro- 
gram has done. Where the activity program has been well carried on, 
all phases of the child’s school life have been enriched. The activity 
program has provided opportunity for pupil cooperation within the 
group and among the pupils and the other school and community 
groups, thus providing understanding of human relationships. 

The program starts with the understanding of human relationships 
involved in the cooperative life of the social groups of which the child 
is already a part. These groups include the school, the home, and the 
community. The child has constantly been led to be aware of what he 
is doing for the solution of the problem and only activities contributing 
to the understanding of the problem are being developed. In our pro- 
gram some use is being made of such activities as orienting, creating, 
constructing, dramatizing, conversation, experimentation, investigation, 
research, appreciation, and drill. 

We feel that, in keeping with the philosophy of the activity pro- 
gram, the child is being guided into richer individual expression and 
social participation through the utilization of his natural tendencies to- 
ward activity. Experience of the child rather than the form of subject 
matter has been the starting point. 




CHAPTER VII 

THE EVALUATION OF THE LEARNING PRODUCT 

The general theme of this chapter is presented in three sections: 
(1) “The Problem of Evaluation/^ by Miss English; (2) “The Orienta- 
tion of Measurement in the Activity Program,” by Miss Keliher ; and 
(3) “Comments upon Relationships between the Activity Movement 
and the Measurement Movement,” by Professor Gates. 

I. 

THE PROBLEM OF EVALUATION: REPORT ON ATTEMPTS TO 
EVALUATE THE WORK IN THE FIELD 

Mildred English 


I. Purpose op the Study 

In the field there is need for being able to evaluate the outcomes 
of the activity program. In this connection there is dissatisfaction 
with standardized tests and a feeling that they do not help to meas- 
ure some of the larger values that are obtained. Furthermore, there 
are certain types of outcomes that cannot now be measured at all 
because of lack of instruments. These conditions present the problems 
of how to replace or how to supplement standardized measurements for 
use in the activity school. 

This study is an attempt to find out what means and measures are 
now used in school systems carrying on an activity program^ to evalu- 
ate the outcomes obtained. 

II. Sources op the Data 

The information as to practice in the field was secured by means of 
a questionnaire, which asked for the administrative position of the per- 
son or persons charged with the responsibility of evaluating the activ- 

^ Activity curriculum/ 'activity program/ and 'large unit program’ were var- 
iously used by the schools reporting in this study to indicate the use of activities 
and educative experiences based on children’s tendencies and interests in organiz- 
ing the curriculum. The term 'activity program’ will be used hereafter in this 
report to refer to the procedures reported under each of these terms. 
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ity program, the criteria used, evidences of both teacher and pupil 
growth, means used to promote and to determine this growth, the use 
of objective and other measures in evaluating outcomes, the greatest 
progress made, and the greatest difficulties encountered in developing 
the program. 

The list of schools to which the questionnaire was sent was compiled 
from suggestions made by different members of the Committee, from 
lists of schools actually working with an activity program, and from 
lists submitted by local, state, and national organizations. 

The questionnaire was sent to 85 schools and school systems. Re- 
plies were received from 48, but only 41 reported on the items given in 
the questionnaire.^ These furnish the only information available for 
the study. The type and geographical distribution of the schools re- 
porting is shown in Table I. 


Table I 

T 3 q)e and Distribution of Schools Reporting 


Section 

Type; City 

Rural 

State 

College- 
Private Training 
School School 

Total 

Northeastern States 

5 

1 

1 

4 

1 

12 

North Central States 

3 



1 

4 

8 

Southern States 

8 

3 


1 

3 

15 

Western States 

4 




2 

6 

Total 

20 

4 

1 

6 

10 

41 


III. Results of the Questionnaire 
1. Selection of Person or Persons to Do Evaluating 
The responsibility for evaluating the results obtained in an activity 
program is fixed in 40 schools thus: 


The principal of the school 24 

The classroom teacher 27 

A committee of teachers 13 

The supervisor 13 

An ‘'expert”. 10 

The superintendent 5 

The superintendent and the supervisors 4 

The principal and the teacher 3 


^For a list of the schools cooperating, see Appendix 8. 
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The children and the teacher 3 

The supervisor and the teacher 2 

The staff as a committee 2 


One school reports that parents are asked to help evaluate the pro- 
gram. In one city school system the supervisor and the principals of 
the various schools form a committee for the purpose of studying the 
problem of evaluation. Other means listed include the director of pupil 
adjustment, training teachers in a demonstration school, college teach- 
ers of education, and a committee composed of the principals, super- 
visors, and specially qualified teachers. 

A survey of these data, together with others that could not be in- 
cluded because of lack of space, leads to two pertinent questions, as: 

(1) should the supervisor or other person who observes the work evalu- 
ate the results, or the teacher with the help of the supervisor or expert? 

(2) What part should the children and the parents have in the evalua- 
tion of the school program? 

2. Criteria for Evaluation 

To evaluate the work done, it is necessary to set up objectives and 
to judge the outcomes in the light of these objectives. All the schools 
report a list of criteria used in evaluating the worth of the program and 
the outcomes obtained. 

The most common practice in determining criteria seems to be the 
use of criteria reported in available books, courses of study, and pro- 
fessional magazines. The sources mentioned by the majority of the 
schools are Mossman: Teaching and Learning in the Elementary 
School, and Tippett and others: Curriculum-Making in an Elementary 
School Other means of selecting criteria reported are (1) studying 
criteria in the classroom, followed by discussion by teacher and super- 
visor or principal ; (2) developing, by a committee of teachers and prin- 
cipal or supervisor, standards to be attained; (3) evolving criteria in 
use by the classroom teacher; (4) determining the abilities and needs 
of children at given age levels by psychologists, school physicians, and 
teachers. 

Points listed two or more times as criteria for judging the value of 
the activity program and frequency are indicated in the list which is 
given here. 

The educative experience, or unit of work, should: 

1. Stimulate many kinds of activities and thus provide for individual 

differences 14 
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2. Provide growth in new interests, widening and enriching the child's 

experiences 12 

3. Provide for mastery in knowledges and skills that contribute to the 

unit 10 

4. Provide for selecting, planning, executing, and evaluating experiences, 

both group and individual 10 

5. Provide for growth in good habits, attitudes, and appreciations 9 

6. Be practicable under school conditions — ^materials and time sufficient 

for developing the unit 8 

7. Be selected from a challenging situation and meet the interests of the 

individual and the group 8 

8. Meet the child's needs and take account of his natural tendencies 6 

9. Be selected from actual life situations 6 

10. Be hard enough to challenge and easy enough to insure some measure 

of success 5 

11. Grow out of the environment and carry over into the home and the 

community 5 

12. Provide for social adjustment 4 

13. Show growth witliin itself; continuing development with respect to 

difficulty of content and levels of pupil growth 4 

14. Make use of subject matter or content that is of worth in itself; rich 

in social meanings 4 

15. Fit into the purposes of the year's work and into the educational pro- 
gram of the child and of the school; of real educational value 4 

16. Make use of subject matter that will lead to an understanding of the 

fundamental principles that underlie the facts 3 

17. Make use of many materials ; give opportunity for the child to experi- 
ment, to invent, to create 2 


From the data available it is evident that criteria are applied most 
often to number and kind of activities, to pupil growth in content, 
meanings and understandings, skills, habits, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions, and to the characteristics of the activity program. 

The criteria used should be revised constantly, it is believed, in the 
light of the experience of the group and the growth of the teacher in 
ability to see meanings and values. 

3. Evidences of Pupil Growth and Means of Checking 

Pupil growth in meanings and understandings, and in factual 
knowledge and skills, is mentioned in all of the schools reporting ex- 
cept two. All indicate that growth may be noted in attitudes, habits, 
and appreciations. 

A university training school reports, as one measure of pupil 
growth, activities in which pupils engage, like preparing assembly pro- 
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grams, making reports, writing compositions, interpreting collected 
data, criticising individual and group activities, writing a class news- 
paper, cooperating with the teacher, and so on. 

The improvement of new-type tests has been of definite aid in 
checking results of pupil learning in this school and in providing ac- 
curate and economical means of self-checking of the pupiPs own work. 

In the junior-high-school grades the pupils are asked to evaluate 
their own work with the use of the scientific rating scale method. Upon 
finishing an assignment in home economics that involved the planning, 
preparation, and serving of a meal, the students were asked to list their 
difficulties, suggest improvement in methods of work if they were pre- 
paring the meal a second time, and rank themselves on a five-point 
scale in certain abilities. 

Means used to check the growth indicated by two or more schools 


and the frequency are shown below: 

1. Standardized achievement tests 27 

2. Informal, individual, and group tests (made by the teacher) 25 

3. Observation of power and ability of pupils to select better interests and 

to plan 10 

4. Judgment of principal, teachers, and supervisors 6 

5. Written reports, both objective and subjective, by teacher or trained 

observers 6 

6. Reaction of children, of teachers, and of parents 3 

7. Expert opinion on meanings and understandings, habits, attitudes, and 

appreciations 2 


The types of record kept of the evidences of pupil-growth include 
the teacher^s record of the unit, cumulative pupil records, test records, 
individual pupil records of habits and traits, samples of children's work, 
and records of reading and vocabulary growth. 

4. Use of Tests in Evaluating Results 
Standard tests are used in 39 of the 41 schools reporting. Twenty- 
nine of the schools report that these tests are not adequate in evaluating 
all the outcomes of the activity program. 

According to the reports made, the following considerations are 
taken into account in the use of educational measurements: 

1. Certain tests furnish a fairly accurate index of the child's mental capacities, 
thus aiding in an understanding of what to expect of him. 

2. Test findings can supplement the teacher's judgment in respect to the 
achievements of the pupils. 
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3. Test findings represent one measure of a teacher’s efficiency by indicating 
the degree of success in teaching and fixing of skills. 

4. The tool subjects can be most easily and adequately measured — ^the me- 
chanics of arithmetic, reading skill, writing, spelling, language usage. 

5. Tests offer one means of measuring the content, or factual information, 
acquired. 

6. Standard tests form only one measure; a test represents relative, not ab- 
solute findings. 

7. Tests are used by some only to get a point of reference for evaluating their 
own procedures. 

8. Achievement tests may be made the basis for careful diagnosis and subse- 
quent remedial work. 

9. There are at present many more immeasurables than measurables in educa- 
tion, and these immeasurables are of great importance in the educational 
program. 

Informal tests — ^true-false, multiple choice, and similar forms — are 
used in 27 of the schools reporting. 

Adequate measures are reported lacking for the purpose of meas- 
uring growth in habits, attitudes, and appreciations, in ability to use 
knowledge and skills gained, in ability to place, to judge, to choose 
worthwhile activities, to assume responsibility, and in the creative arts. 

5. Reliance Given to Teacher's Judgment 
Much reliance is given to the teacher's judgment in evaluating the 
outcomes of an activity program, according to twenty-one of the re- 
ports. These reports indicate that the teacher's judgment is the only 
measure used to evaluate growth in habits, attitudes, and appreciations. 

6. Evidences of Teacher-Growth 

Ways in which teachers are growing through an activity program 
as reported are: interest in further training; growth in the ability to 
utilize children's spontaneous interests and to organize the group, ma- 
terials, activities, and content material in developing units of work; 
willingness to study to gain information needed in the activity that 
training has not given; and ability to plan and to guide and direct 
rather than to dictate. 

Evidence used to determine teacher-growth may be summarized as 
follows: interest in further study and training as evidenced by sum- 
mer school attendance, extension work, study groups, independent 
study, travel; observation and judgment of principal, superintendent, 
or supervisor; interest in work as shown by calls for help or for con- 
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ference; voluntary school visitation, visits to exhibts, to state and na- 
tional meetings; the publication of articles and accounts of work; 
wider use of the library and professional literature; skill in obtaining 
worth-while experiences for the group, in use of materials ; ability to 
plan; initiative and originality in leadership; improved schoolroom at- 
mosphere; the ability to use interests of the group and not subject 
matter only. 

7. Means Employed to Promote Teacher-Growth 

The means used to promote teacher-growth seem to vary with the 
situation in which the group works and the philosophy of education it 
holds. 

The most frequent methods reported to encourage teacher-growth 
are (1) meetings, conferences, committee work; (2) curriculum study 
and revision; (3) the preparation of bibliographies of helpful refer- 
ences, readings, and materials; (4) the recognition of good work and 
the publication of reports of experiments and of units of work; (5) im- 
proving work materials and providing better textbooks; (6) bringing 
in experts, arranging for study groups, extension courses, and lectures ; 
(7) giving teachers responsibility and a share in shaping the policies 
of the school; (8) creating an inspirational, working atmosphere with 
freedom from competition; (9) visitation, observation, leave of ab- 
sence for study. 

8. Records Kept by the Teacher 

That keeping records of the outcomes obtained is regarded as im- 
portant is evidenced by the fact that, in all of the schools reporting, 
some form of record is kept by the teacher of the activities carried on 
and of the growth indicated. Practice, as illustrated in the cases 
studied, shows no set form for reporting the outcomes and procedures. 
The teacher keeps a record to suit her need. This is often supple- 
mented by a record kept by the class in the form of a diary. Other 
forms of records are reported by certain schools, as a record of books 
read, pictures of classroom activities, samples of children's work, ac- 
count of trips taken, outline of work as unit is developed, and a record 
of growth of vocabulary. 

The majority of the systems furnish a chart or a form to use as a 
guide in recording the outcomes and the development of the unit of 
work. The points generally included are: the list of activities carried 
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on and materials used ; procedure; aims or objectives; skills stressed; 
subject-matter outcomes; habits and attitudes probably strengthened; 
initial interest or experiences that roused interest and provided back- 
ground and creative work; problems to be solved; checks and tests 
used; leads to other units; and bibliographies for teachers and pupils. 

From these data it appears that there is evidence of an effort to 
stress evaluation by the teacher in that much use is made of the teach- 
er's record of outcomes as the unit develops. 

Record forms submitted indicate a trend away from recording 
subject-matter outcomes only and toward a consideration of the prin- 
ciples imderlying the subject-matter development and toward mean- 
ings of the knowledge acquired. There is also a tendency to include in 
the record much of the content material the teacher used in the de- 
velopment of the unit. 

9. Individual Pupil-Records 

Individual pupil-records are kept for the purpose of recording: 
(1) the teacher's marks and test records; (2) results of health and 
physical examinations; (3) growth in character traits and habits; 
(4) special needs, abilities, and interests; (5) family history and home 
environment; (6) attendance. The schools reporting, in most cases, 
indicate the need for cumulative records of the individual pupil's growth 
along all lines. 

10. Check on Pupil Progress in Next Higher School 

Some of the schools reporting for this study attempt to keep a rec- 
ord of the progress of the pupils after they leave that school and go to 
the next higher school or into the business world. Although thirty 
schools state that they are able to check on pupils' progress through 
the elementary school only, seventeen schools check on the pupil 
through elementary and high school. 

Few of the schools reporting are able to get a record of the progress 
of the pupil after he has entered another school. There is evident a 
need to follow the child through school and into the business or pro- 
fessional world as a means of judging the value of the type of training 
furnished through the educational program offered in the school. 

11. Length of Time the Activity Program Has Been Followed 

The reports show that the length of time the activity program has 
been used in the schools studied varies from two to twenty-one years. 
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The general policy seems to have been the gradual development of the 
program, introducing it in the early elementary grades. 

The majority of the schools reporting confine the work to the ele- 
mentary grades; however, about one-third of the cases report some 
form of the program in the high-school grades. Does this indicate that 
when children have had this program in the elementary grades, they 
bring about changes in the traditional high-school program because of 
their wider interests and their habits of work? 

Another reason that the program has not spread rapidly in the 
high-school grades seems to be that in some states a rigid examination 
is given at the end of the high-school course, and teachers, children, 
and parents are concerned with meeting the requirements for this ex- 
amination. As such examinations are for the most part on factual in- 
formation, the subject-matter content is of first concern in such schools. 

12. Attitude toward the Activity Program 
The attitude of the teachers and the pupils is reported as excellent. 
Children are interested and enthusiastic, according to the reports filed ; 
and where teachers believe in the activity program and really try to 
use it, they like it and would not return to a formal program. 

The attitude of the parents is also reported as favorable, where they 
are informed about the work and understand what is being done. They 
are interested and cooperative as long as the children stand up well in 
the formal subjects, some cases report. The general public is not in- 
terested, as a rule, unless it touches the individual, personally. When 
informed, the attitude of the public is favorable. 

13. Progress Made in Work of the Activity Program 
In analyzing the progress made with an activity program, one con- 
sideration may be that of benefit to the children. The schools report- 
ing state that the activity program: (1) makes provision for freeing 
the pupil from emotional strain; (2) provides for sincerity of effort as 
the basis for wholesome and understanding relationships between teach- 
ers and children; (3) makes learning more real; (4) develops mean- 
ings and understandings and a wider interest in life's problems; (5) de- 
velops a feeling of pride in accomplishment; (6) makes for tolerant 
understanding; (7) provides growth in independence, purposefulness, 
initiativeness, in the ability to cooperate without destroying personality 
and individuality, and in the ability to secure and use needed materials 
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and books; (8) improves social habits and attitudes; and (9) allows 
for individual development in a social setting. 

A second consideration would be relative to the increased efficiency 
of the teacher in handling the activity program. In this respect prog- 
ress is reported in ability (1) to select, reorganize, and adapt content 
material to mental ability and to the interest of the group; (2) to use 
more frequently related subject-matter content, as social studies and 
sciences, social studies and language; (3) to select materials relating 
directly to class activities, especially in reading; (4) to choose better 
types of children’s experiences for class activity; (5) to think with 
greater exactness in getting children out of one stage of experience into 
another; (6) to direct individual, group, and class discussion about the 
central theme of the activity; (7) to develop and to formulate a clearer 
philosophy of education, as shown in a better understanding of chil- 
dren; (8) to make the child the center of the educational program 
without losing sight of the need of certain rich content or subject mat- 
ter; (9) to understand better the individual needs of children; (10) to 
allow children larger expression and the development of bigger per- 
sonalities; (11) to set up objectives in line with the aims and philoso- 
phy of education; (12) to use the environment to better advantage and 
to make use of the materials at hand. 

With reference to the teacher herself, the greatest progress mani- 
fests itself in: (1) a free and more progressive procedure in carrying 
on the classroom work; (2) a keener interest; (3) a happier attitude 
toward her work; (4) growth in creative ability; (5) wider and more 
intelligent reading and interest in professional study; (6) the ability 
to sense problems and attack them, to organize and plan the work so 
that growth may result; (7) growth in initiativeness; (8) recognition 
of the fact that learning is an active process; (9) the ability to in- 
tegrate the pupil with his social group; (10) the ability to evaluate 
pupils’ interests, to distinguish real interests from those that later miglit 
prove not so worth while. 

14. Difficulties Encountered in Working with an Activity Program 

From the standpoint of the conduct and organization of the activity 
program the greatest difficulties reported are: (1) lack of materials 
and reference books, of subject matter on the level of the child’s ability 
to read; (2) large classes, lack of space, and inadequate school equip- 
ment; (3) lack of training, of understanding of the program, and in- 
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ability to change habits and methods of work on the part of the 
teacher; (4) failure of parents and the public to understand the pur- 
poses and advantages of the activity program; (5) overcoming the 
traditional point of view that a certain amount of subject matter in 
the course of study must be covered through, or in addition to, the ac- 
tivity program (the relative value of subject matter versus the activity 
program); (6) lack of time; (7) lack of sympathetic understanding 
on the part of principals and administrative ojBBcers; (8) lack of 
knowledge of source materials and inability to use local resources; 
(9) inadequate pupil-records and tests; (10) difficulty of guiding all 
activities, content, and skill subjects so that learning and individual 
growth take place. 


IV. Summary 

In summary, the results of the questionnaire bring out the follow- 
ing points: 

1. Evaluation and testing are affected by the philosophy and ex- 
perience of the person, or persons, doing the evaluating. 

2. Teachers and administrators need to think less of the quantita- 
tive measurement of results of the educational program and more of 
evaluation in terms of what the program proposes to do for the indi- 
vidual child. 

3. In evaluating the activity program the first consideration should 
be the value to the child. The value of the program to the teacher, to 
the school, and to the community should be considered in the light of 
what the program accomplishes for the individual pupil. 

4. It is necessary to test on the basis of the value of the activity 
program in promoting growth along desirable lines in the individual 
pupil. 

5. Tests should become more functional. The important consid- 
eration is not how much factual information the child has gained, but 
his ability to use it in new situations. The answer obtained on the test 
is not the most important thing. How the answer is obtained is of far 
greater significance. Therefore, tests should help the teacher determine 
how learning takes place, and the level of attainment in ability to do 
the thing for which the child is tested. 

6. Less stress should be placed on acquiring abilities, and more on 
the functioning of such abilities. 
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7. There has no doubt been over-emphasis on objective measure- 
ment, while many valuable outcomes have not been measured because 
of lack of instruments of measurement. Some of these immeasurables 
are of great importance in the educational program. 

8. Objective tests should be used where they can be used to ad- 
vantage. The judgment of the teacher as she observes the child at 
work with his group over a period of time will have to furnish the basis 
for evaluating some of the outcomes of the activity program until in- 
struments of measurement have been developed. 

9. Values must be constantly changing. Hence, no type of test 
will be of permanent value in measuring the results of the educational 
program. The problem of evaluation must keep pace with the chang- 
ing philosophy of education. 

10. The teacher should set up objectives and goals and must evalu- 
ate the results of the program in terms of these objectives, which must 
be concerned primarily with the child. 

11. Definite criteria, or objectives, will prove valuable in selecting 
activities and in evaluating outcomes of the program. 

12. Pupil records of the cumulative type, which record growth 
throughout the child's educational program, may be a valuable aid in 
determining growth of the individual child. Such records will help get 
the total picture of what the educational program is doing for the child. 

13. There is need for scientific evaluation in determining the value 
of the activity program as compared with other types of curricula, es- 
pecially with the traditional program. This calls for scientific research 
and is not the problem of the classroom teacher. 

II 

THE ORIENTATION OF MEASUREMENT IN THE 
ACTIVITY PROGRAM 

Alice V. Kbliheb 
Supervisor, Hartford, Connecticut 


One need not develop here a brief for a new orientation of meas- 
urement. The substance of this Yearbook has yielded abundant evi- 
dence that the narrow, traditionally conceived concept of measurement 
that has hitherto prevailed is no longer suflBicient to satisfy the demands 
of an already altered program of education. This Yearbook also pre- 
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sents evidence that people in many centers are trying to think their 
way through the implications of new demands for evaluation. The 
roots of these changes in thought and emphasis are indicated in the 
historical section of this book. Now the problem is to understand the 
altered purposes and techniques for measurement. 

In the past, measurement has had largely administrative and survey 
purposes. The widest uses have been concerned with promotion and 
classification. Interpretations of test results have been largely in 
terms of mass data. Some, but regrettably little, diagnostic use of tests 
has been made. The individual with his unique needs was lost in the 
mass statistics. As a result of powerful forces creating new educational 
sensitivity, these uses have been outgrown. Mass measures and mass 
purposes must give way to means of studying individual growth and 
individual needs. Measurement must become one means of promoting 
individual growth. Measurement must function for learner and teacher 
in helping both to realize developmental potentialities. One major pur- 
pose in measurement must be that of helping the learner better to eval- 
uate experience, better to know his own self, better to face realities. A 
second maj on purpose is to aid teacher-growth. The type of evaluation 
carried on should be such that out of it come better and broader under- 
standings and appreciations of the needs of growing learners. Through 
measurement the teacher should gain more and more adequate insight 
into the emergent individual and social needs. This should result in 
a new emphasis upon teaching as guidance. Through forms of meas- 
urement not unlike those in current use, but covering much wider fields, 
teachers should also be able to diagnose specific functions. A third 
purpose for measurement should be for all concerned in the enterprise 
to keep an adequate view of the wider developmental panorama of the 
group and of education as an emergent institution. 

What has caused these purposes to emerge into primary position? 
One basic factor has been an altered science of learning. Whereas the 
dominant psychology that underlay the standardized testing movement, 
was concerned with specific responses to specific stimuli and, one sus- 
pects, transfer of training, the newer psychologies are concerned with 
the reactions of the organism to the total situation. Oestalt psychology 
has emphasized the unique patterning of the individual's life. Other 
sciences bring facts that point clearly in this direction. Burnham sum- 
marizes it thus: “The scientific conception is of a personality that is 
integrated, a whole that responds as a unit to the varied situations of 
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life, physical and social, an organism that functions in a total integrated 
pattern of behavior, the parts of which are individuated under the dom- 
inance of the total pattern, and withal a developing personality.^ 

With the fundamental shift in psychology, attention has had to 
move over from a static view of accomplished specific learnings to a 
study of the process and conditions of development in the growing 
organism.^ Coupled closely with the shift in psychology has been the 
wider and wider acceptance of philosophies that may not be satisfied 
by the specific learnings set out in textbook and academic pursuits. 
When education was primarily concerned with reading skill, arithme- 
tical ability, and knowledge of geographic facts, tests of these abilities 
were relevant and acceptable. Now, when education must become 
synonymous with development,’ such tests are ho longer relevant to 
the basic purposes of education. They play the infinitely smaller role 
of diagnosis of ability in specific tools. 

As other sections of this Yearbook point out, many in various parts 
of the country are trying to work out ways and means of evaluating 
education in terms more relevant to its fundamental purposes. As 
always in a new move, many means are being tried. One, strongly 
evidenced in the report, is that of evaluating the 'activity,’ or 'unit of 
work.’ Thus we find criteria beginning: "Does the activity (or unit) 
do thus and so?” In some quarters elaborate criteria have been evolved 
to measure whether or not an activity, or a unit of work, has been suc- 
cessful. Teachers spend much time charting outcomes of units of work 
and often, paradoxically, in terms of the very subject matter whose 
dominance we wish to shake off. This has its unfortunate side. It has 
made the unit of work come to mean to many a 'package’ of experience, 
with a beginning and an end, to be neatly tied up and put away. In 
some centers, those activities that have satisfied criteria applied to them 
are looked upon with favor for future school use. And in some centers 
the value of the educational program is gauged by whether or not the 
unit-of-work idea is functioning. The unit-of-work idea is good, but 
it is distinctly not good to have evaluation proceed in terms of units of 
work. Life is never a matter of moving neatly and broadside from one 
unit of activity to* another. One may be judging values of transient 
worth when he concerns himself overly with the success or failure of a 

^W. H. Burnham. The Wholesome Personality (Appleton, 1932). 

* See citations at the end of this article. 
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single venture. The essence of education is to be found in development, 
and it seems reasonably clear that measurement must proceed in terms 
of the growing learner and his continuous stream of experience. Teach- 
ers would far better use their recording time in charting the evidences 
of development in the learner. We must somehow learn to assemble 
an adequate picture of his complex life so that we may know the di- 
rection of his inevitable motion. 

What, then, should be the bases for measurement? How can these 
be determined? What are we to use if not the outcomes of units of 
work? We must somehow test the bases of growth and development ! 
How are we to get at these? May we not turn to those basic sciences 
that have been studying human growth and development and cull from 
them important facts that will aid us in establishing the course of de- 
velopment? Leaning, then, upon our philosophy, can we not build the 
bases for the orientation of measurement? We have already suggested 
very briefly the implications of modern psychology. We should also 
examine biology, physiology, neurology, hygiene, and all sciences that 
are delving into human growth. From these we should be able to find 
some bases for growth that would be almost indisputable. These prob- 
ably would be certain fundamental urges and activities of the organism 
that are essential to life. 

From biology, for example, comes the clear indication of the self- 
activity of the organism. Any living creature is essentially self-active. 
We must use this fact in our educational planning. We might list the 
manifestations (in connection with things, ideas, as well as physical 
activities) as: (a) participation, (b) curiosity, (c) exploration, (d) 
manipulation, (e) self-help, (f) creativity, and (g) appreciation. 

From biology, mental hygiene, psychiatry, and in some degree all 
basic sciences, comes the basic urge for self-preservation. This ex- 
presses itself in: (a) expressions of individuality — ^mental, emotional, 
social, physical; (b) maintenance of physical health and vigor — food, 
sleep, cleanliness, elimination, preventive hygiene; (c) seeking secur- 
ity — ^in affections, through adjustability to variable outcomes, in facing 
reality; (d) caution and regard for physical safety — ^in concern for 
both ordinary and unusual hazards, street habits, adaptability to ex- 
traordinary situations; and (e) sex expressions — in adjustments to sex 
urges, acquiring knowledge and attitudes about sex. 

Equally fundamental to the continuation of life is self-integration 
in efforts toward: (a) orientation to social universe — ^relations to so- 
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cial groups in cooperation, tolerance, dissension, self-assertion; rela- 
tions to individuals in friendliness, generosity, affection, communica- 
tion; (b) orientation to natural forces — ^through adaptations to forces 
wielding control and adaptations of forces yielding to control; (c) ori- 
entation to spiritual universe — ^through identification of self in some 
form with the intangible values of the larger universe; (d) develop- 
ment of a “way of life^^ (here it is important to realize that each person 
has the need of and the right to his own pattern of life, a philosophy of 
values truly his own, this to give him an inner self which will withstand 
the shifting life pressures about him) as by relating experiences to a 
significant whole with a relation to the past and future self experience, 
race experience; constant, positive, critical evaluation of experience; 
developing a philosophy and cumulative integration of self that yields 
a positive, wholesome approach to life; and (e) growth in power to 
use self-urges constructively and positively. 

These suggestions for bases to consider represent cumulative thought 
about some of the basic urges whose functions constitute living. There 
is reasonably clear scientific authority for them.^ And if there are 
basic elements in growth, should we not use them as the fundamentals 
in our educational program? Should we not work to strengthen and 
help guide these natural activities? In such facts we may find the roots 
of educational values and, necessarily, concomitantly the bases for new 
purposes in measurement. 

If we could assume at least temporary agreement upon the bases 
just offered, what then should we have to do in terms of measurement? 
We see at once, for example, that if our concern is for a maximal de- 
sirable use of the fundamental urges for self-activity, we must find 
means for observing and comparing, certainly qualitatively and, prob- 
ably in some manner, quantitatively, the expressions of these urges. 
This means the development of techniques of measurement. Undoubt- 
edly within the next few years measurement will make much more use 
of observational techniques than heretofore. Undoubtedly the wish on 
the part of those studying children will be for a reconstruction of the 
complete learning situation as nearly as possible, because it is only in 
the complete matrix of the behavior that any component element retains 
significance. Camera records, records of activities, stenographic rec- 

^ The scientific bases underlying this outline are indicated at the end of this 
article. 
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ords, notations of telling incidents, carefully and definitely spaced ob- 
servations, all •will be brought into 'wider use for the measurement of 
growth. Standardized tests will continue to serve a diagnostic role in 
order that teachers may have more insight into individual needs, but 
their interpretation will stay within the limits of the tools they measure. 
Intelligence tests will yield information for individual guidance and the 
understanding of special aptitudes. Other techniques must evolve to 
answer vital questions. How is this scientifically acknowledged urge of 
self-activity expressing itself? Does a child participate? In what? 
How often? With increase of judgment? In how many fields of ac- 
tivity? Socially, intellectually? Is the child’s curiosity expressing 
itself? Does he feel free to ask questions? Does he attempt to answer 
them in so far as possible himself? Does his curiosity take him into 
exploits that add to his store of inner wealth? Are his questions tak- 
ing in wider realms of import? Does he sensitively explore his environ- 
ment? Is he learning from year to year which forms of exploitation 
are socially acceptable and which are not? Is he learning year by year 
to manipulate ideas, materials, and tools of civilization? Is he seeking 
after increasingly abundant realizations in his own life? Is he learning 
year by year how to take over the responsibility for his actions and is 
he taking it? Is he learning the joy of self-expression through creating? 
Is his creating, year by year, reaching into new levels? Is he being ex- 
posed to the experiences, to the people, to the situations through which 
his appreciations may be widened and deepened? These are all ques- 
tions we must ask ourselves about the children whose lives are com- 
mitted to school education. We must realize that this is a year-by-year 
matter and that a test in September, January, and June in arithmetic, in 
reading, in spelling, in history, will not tell us these things. Nor will 
they tell us about the other bases on which growth proceeds. Neither 
can we satisfy ourselves with the argument that these values we seek 
are unmeasurable. There are ways of finding out the directions grow- 
ing learners are taking and we who find the present standardized test 
inadequate must set ourselves to the task of finding other means of 
gauging growth. Another section of the Yearbook enumerates the 
efforts being made in this direction. This discussion has proposed some 
basic lines of thinking for the reorientation of our efforts to measure 
educational progress. 
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We conclude our discussion with three statements of our convictions. 

1. Ajiy evaluation of education and educational progress must pro- 
ceed on a basis of careful thinking concerning the basic purposes of 
education itself. 

2. Techniques for measuring must definitely fall in line with the 
content that is to be measured. Evaluation that is to help individuals 
to make of themselves better persons must consist of cumulative ob- 
servations covering a span of years in the life development of the indi- 
vidual. We hope for the day when this observed span will begin at 
birth and carry on through at least the individuars formative years. 
This means that we will have to be willing in part to leave statistical 
techniques to those fields that really lend themselves to statistical treat- 
ment. We may have to be content in some cases with an observation of 
more or less, instead of a partial, irrelevant measure of how much. We 
must continue to employ present measures that tell us facts we need 
to know, but we must be certain always to relate those facts to the 
whole stream of the learner's experience. But certainly we should never 
again fall into the error of measuring the tools and letting that stand 
in the stead of the architectural design for living. 

3. Much research and much effort will be expended before many of 
these issues may be clarified even for specific situations. The greatest 
promise lies in those groups where the thinking is continually pushing 
back to answer the question: ^^What can education do to make life 
itself a worthy project?" 
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III 

COMMENTS UPON RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE ACTIVITY 
MOVEMENT AND THE MEASUREMENT MOVEMENT 


Arthur I. Gates 


The two preceding articles merit the most conscientious study and 
reflection by specialists in measurement. In greater moderation than 
will be found in many recent utterances, they embody criticisms of 
what the ^testers’ have done and are doing. That specialists in meas- 
urement either are unfamiliar or unsympathic with the programs of 
progressive education and that their contentions are, in operation, hos- 
tile to these newer conceptions are beliefs apparently gaining rapid ac- 
ceptance. 

No attempt will be made in this brief note to defend the measure- 
ment specialists. It should be suggested, however, that if the typical 
tester has acted like a goose with reference to progressive education, 
he may nevertheless, if properly treated, be capable of laying the 
golden egg for its exponents. Any scheme of education that empha- 
sizes the nature and needs of the individual child, as most progressive 
programs do, has far greater need of measurements than conventional 
programs designed primarily to impart information and skill to pupils 
en masse. Any plan of education that sorely needs better devices for 
determining the nature and needs of individual children in the midst 
of present conditions of life should win at once the heartiest cooperation 
of the specialists in measurement. It will be utterly regrettable if these 
two groups become antagonistic rather than cooperative. 
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There is substantial justification for the belief that these two groups 
fail to understand each other. The two preceding articles reveal many 
respects in which the testers have failed to appreciate the needs of pro- 
gressive education. Perhaps a few words suggesting sources of mis- 
understanding on the part of some of the activists would be appro- 
priate at this point. 

In the first place, it appears that tests and measurements — ^which 
represent fundamentally a rigid and carefully checked method of 
study — are confused with the work of particular persons in this field. 
Thus, to certain critics tests and measurements seem to mean pencil- 
and-paper tests of conventional subject matter, skills, and intellectual 
traits like intelligence, or complicated statistical treatment of “test^' 
results. Viewing the former as unimportant and the latter as dis- 
tressingly dfficult, the whole approach is dismissed as unpromising and 
the characteristics conceived to be of value are assumed to be too 
“intangible’’ or complex for measurement. The fact is that the func- 
tion of measurement is merely to produce the most valid, accurate, and 
useful appraisals of individual and group characteristics — interests, at- 
tainments, aptitudes, personality patterns, behavior trends, and what 
not. There is absolutely no evidence that any human characteristic 
is hopelessly beyond measurement. Cooperation of the test and meas- 
urement group should, beyond a reasonable doubt, result in better ap- 
praisals of everything the activists believe to be significant. The im- 
provement of the results obtained from judges, pencil-and-paper tests, 
oral examinations, various instrumental, bio-chemical analyses (for 
gauging temperament) , controlled or unrestricted observation, stand- 
ardized set-up for conduct appraisals, home and school records — all 
these fall within the scope of techniques developed by specialists in 
tests and measurements. Anything that can be perceived at all, can, 
by application of these techniques, be appraised better. It should be 
suggested, furthermore, that a canvas of the criticisms of measurements 
by several activists and a survey of methods of appraising results pro- 
posed by them reveal both a lack of complete understanding and ap- 
plication of facts and principles now available. For example, a criticism 
of the tendency of teachers to misuse test norms showed quite clearly 
that the critic was himself innocent of certain elementary statistics in- 
volved in these data. Several of the methods of appraising outcomes 
reported to Miss English, as a result of failures to determine the perti- 
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nence and to weigh the component items, almost certainly fail to repre- 
sent what they are supposed to reveal. 

One could show many instances of the extraordinary opportunity 
that the activity movement provides and, as a corollary, the unusual 
need that the movement presents, for better appraisals of more vital 
human characteristics. It will be as strange as it will be unfortunate 
if these two groups do not get together in solving what are really com- 
mon basic problems. 



CHAPTER VIII 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 
William S. Gray and Adelaide M. Ayer 


In Chapter III, an effort was made to characterize the activity cur- 
riculum in terms of elements concerning which there is more or less 
agreement. The function of this chapter is to point out controversial 
issues relating to it. These issues include not only conflicts with tra- 
ditional practices, but also divergent views among the proponents of 
the activity movement concerning both its theory and its practical ap- 
plications. 

The issues presented have been contributed by various members of 
the Committee and have been secured from at least three other sources: 
the definitions of the activity curriculum reported in this Yearbook; 
recent discussions of the activity curriculums in professional literature; 
and current practice as reflected in printed courses of study or as ob- 
served in the classroom. Frequent reference is also made to certain 
issues reported by contributing experts in Chapter V. 

The statement should be added that the chapter aims merely to 
identify significant issues. The solution of the problems involved lies 
entirely outside the purpose and scope of this chapter or of this Year- 
book. It is hoped, however, that a summary of controversial issues 
will promote both critical evaluation and scientific inquiry concerning 
the basic philosophy, the content and techniques employed, and the 
results of the activity curriculum. 

I. Meaning of Basic Tebms 

Many of the controversial issues relating to the activity movement 
can be attributed to the fact that widely divergent meanings are at- 
tached to basic terms. The more important of these will be discussed 
here. 

1. Meaning of the ^Activity Curriculum' 

At one extreme are those who use the term 'activity curriculum' 
broadly and loosely. To them it is synonymous with 'progressive edu- 
cation' and with the 'child- centered school.' At the other extreme are 
those who use the term in a restricted sense. To them it connotes such 
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equivalents as units of work based on interest, interactions with en- 
vironment, problems to solve, projects, and physical or mental activi- 
ties, or both. 

A second contrast inheres in the fact that some use the term in a 
negative sense to designate various types of revolt against traditional 
content and methods; others imply by their use of the term a positive, 
creative force that seeks to attain desirable objectives, such as the de- 
velopment of personality. 

By attaching such varied meanings to the term 'activity curriculum,’ 
its proponents, according to Freeman (Chapter V), have rendered the 
phrase “almost meaningless as the name of a movement.” In criticism 
of that comment, the statement has been made that the term does con- 
note a general tendency that justifies its use. 

2. Meaning of 'Activity’ 

Divergent views concerning the activity curriculum can be ex- 
plained in part by the varied meanings attached to the term 'activity.’ 
Typical statements appearing in the forty-two definitions in the ap- 
pendix follow: “An activity is the pursuit of an interest.” “An ac- 
tivity is an agent or force that causes change.” “An activity is a mode 
of living, providing valuable interactions with environment.” Differ- 
ence in the interpretation of the term may be further illustrated by a 
brief presentation of certain controversial issues. 

a. Are activities predominately physical or mental? According to 
Dewey, the term 'activity’ connotes to some minds “something overt, 
something sufficiently gross or macroscopic to be readily perceptible to 
others.” Since bodily activity is “gross and visible,” some proponents 
of the activity curriculum give large emphasis to physical activities in 
describing the curriculum. For example: “All children need physical 
activity. Free play should be an important item in the curriculum. 
... All children think through their bodies, through physical activity, 
through their hands. A very important item in the curriculum is cre- 
ative handwork” (Definition 24) . Other physical activities mentioned 
were singing, dancing, outdoor study of nature, dramatics. In contrast 
to this view, many proponents of the activity curriculum place much 
greater emphasis on intellectual activities. For example, “the activi- 
ties are so arranged as to call for useful, vigorous, balanced, physical 
and mental effort on the part of the child.” Such statements led Free- 
man to state that if activities are intellectual as well as physical, and 
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if no further qualification is made, “any kind of academic learning 
carried out in any manner whatever” would fall within the meaning of 
the term. 

6. Is an activity a means or an endf A second issue may be stated 
briefly as follows: Is an activity a means of making subject matter 
more interesting or is it a way of growing and developing in desirable 
directions by making use of the natural tendencies of the child? Many 
proponents of the activity curriculum maintain that in activity there is 
growth and that the important desideratum is that the child should be 
active mentally or physically, or both, at all times. A radically differ- 
ent view is that activities serve their highest purpose when they pro- 
mote interest in subject matter or provide a concrete foundation for 
abstract forms of thinking. The issue may be expressed in somewhat 
different terms : Should the teacher choose the subject matter and then 
introduce the activity as a means of learning the subject matter, or 
should she introduce the activity and utilize whatever subject matter 
may be needed in carrying forward the activity? 

c. Is an activity an end in itself or a yart of a larger whole? Some 
proponents of the activity curriculum maintain, as previously stated, 
that the activity is a mode of living and is introduced for its own sake. 
In many cases little consideration is given to the specific values derived 
from it or to the opportunities for which it prepares. A majority of the 
activists maintain that an activity begins with something that pupils 
have already experienced and through their desire to enjoy or to in- 
terpret the experience more fully, it is pursued vigorously. As the ac- 
tivity continues, difl&culties arise. Through the effort of the pupils to 
overcome these dfficulties, new interests develop, new problems appear, 
and so on. A related statement is to the effect that “the activities se- 
lected must be those that further growth, stimulate mental activity to- 
ward daily happenings, and tend to lead the learners to set up for them- 
selves worthy aims and purposes which they will pursue to a logical 
conclusion” (Definition 18). 

The foregoing discussion shows clearly that widely different mean- 
ings are attached to the terms ^activity' and 'activity curriculum,^ and 
that various interpretations have been made of their significance. Be- 
fore any educational movement can be accurately interpreted, it must 
clarify its terminology. Until it does so, there will be numerous contro- 
versies concerning its theory and much confusion in efforts to apply it. 
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II. Nature op the Ends or Objectives Sought 

The ends or objectives of the activity curriculum are variously ex- 
pressed in the definitions submitted. For example, the activity curricu- 
lum “seeks to foster and strengthen the child’s power to achieve and to 
find joy in achievement”; “it aims to attain effective and continuous 
adjustment of an individual to a changing social order” ; it endeavors 
“to maintain a proper balance between the demand for the develop- 
ment of a perfectly free individual on the one hand and a socially use- 
ful cooperating participant in community life on the other.” Still an- 
other statement is to the effect that “we never lose sight of the fact that 
the public school is the agent charged with teaching our children how 
to read rapidly and fluently, how to utilize the essential number con- 
cepts automatically and accurately, and how to use the English lan- 
guage forcefully, expressively, and artistically, both in written and 
oral form.” As a result of such statements, various questions arise con- 
cerning the chief values sought. Does the activity curriculum seek 
primarily for immediate, concrete, tangible results or for enduring 
long-time growth, or both? Should the learnings sought be certain 
knowledges and skills or the development of desirable attitudes and 
appreciations, or both? Should the activities provided contribute pri- 
marily to the immediate or to the future needs of the child, or both? 

The fact should be noted that the foregoing issues are not peculiar 
to the activity curriculum. It is obvious that before any type of in- 
struction can be accurately interpreted, its aims and objectives must 
be clearly and concretely defined and its basic philosophy clarified. 
Some of the fundamental issues that must be faced in this connection 
have been defined by proponents of the activity curriculum as follows: 

1. Shall education be conceived as a process of joining together 
separate items (habits, skills, knowledges, etc.) to form the whole of 
intelligent personality, or shall it be conceived as a process in which 
an initially whole organism becomes internally better defined and in- 
tegrated as it comes into ever wider environmental contacts? 

2. Shall education seek to build up from within an even more in- 
telligent (adequate) self-direction or shall it seek primarily to build up 
such responses as facilitate external control (as Symonds explicitly 
seeks in his book on character education) ? 

3. Shall education seek primarily to bring the young into conform- 
ity with already established manners and customs or shall it endeavor 
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to develop young people who can intelligently reconstruct social insti- 
tutions? 

4. Shall education be concerned chiefly with pupils as distinct grow- 
ing personalities and the ways in which each may grow best, or shall 
it deal primarily with subject matter that should be learned? 

5. Shall individual educational progress be judged primarily in 
terms of subject-matter mastery or in terms of achieved self-direction 
in social institutions? 

III. Constituent Elements in the Cuericulum 

A series of important issues arises concerning the constituent ele- 
ments in the curriculum. 

a. What kinds of elements should be included f In the definitions 
of the activity curriculum, the following terms have been used in re- 
ferring to its elements: ^activities,’ ^experiences,’ ‘units,’ ‘projects,’ 
‘problems,’ ‘enterprises,’ ‘centers of interest,’ ‘central theme.’ This list 
implies that the proponents of the activity curriculum conceive the na- 
ture of its basic elements in more or less different terms. Taken as a 
whole, they include almost, if not all, the types of instructional units 
referred to in current educational literature. If there is a distinguish- 
ing constituent element, such as an activity, it should be identified and 
clearly defined. If there is no such element or elements, this fact should 
be recognized, so that the confusion that now exists can be greatly re- 
duced, if not entirely eliminated. 

b. What is the nature of the units with respect to subject matter? 
A second issue has been expressed as follows: Shall the unit taught be 
regarded as a section of subject-matter content within a given field or 
subject, or as a means of developing a phase of human living in which 
the pupil may use more or less content? By some, a unit of instruction 
is thought of as a section of subject-matter content within a given field 
or subject. By many activists, all subject-matter lines are to be dis- 
regarded. A teaching unit thus implies the development of a phase of 
human living in terms of the pupil’s ability to secure information about 
it and to organize it in relation to the problem in which he is interested. 

c. Shall the curriculum consist entirely, or only in part, of activi- 
ties? A closely related issue recognizes the fact that a curriculum may 
legitimately include various kinds of elements. Some of the proponents 
of the activity curriculum conceive it as made up of various kinds, in- 
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eluding specific subject-matter units as well as so-called activities. 
Others maintain that the curriculum should be organized entirely on an 
activity basis. The comment should be added that some of these dif- 
ferences can be attributed to variations in definitions of basic terms. 

d. What are the appropriate number and size of the constituent 
elements? Those who conceive the curriculum as made up entirely of 
activities often maintain that the number of activities provided should 
be relatively small and that their size should be correspondingly large. 
Such activities occupy the entire time of pupils throughout a day and 
often for extended periods, such as a week or even a semester or term. 
Others maintain that several units may be in progress at the same time. 
According to this view, subject-matter units and activities of various 
types parallel each other in point of time. 

IV. Nature of the Learner 

Various views are current to-day concerning the nature of the 
learner that affect in a fundamental way the very character of the 
training or guidance given under any scheme of instruction. Two 
radically different views are represented by the following questions: 
‘Ts the learner one who lacks and therefore must acquire knowledges, 
skills, habits, attitudes, and appreciations?” An affirmative answer to 
this question may assume a more or less prescribed curriculum that is 
organized and presented to promote economical and effective learning. 
'Ts the learner an active being, growing and becoming through his own 
interaction with his environment, an interaction that comes through 
his reaching out, seeking, striving, purposing, showing initiative, doing 
critical thinking, deciding, and the like?” The proponents of the ac- 
tivity curriculum generally, but not universally, accept this view. As 
will be shown later, they vary widely in their judgment concerning the 
type of content and methods that are most appropriate for such a 
learner. The statement should be added that many teachers who prefer 
the subject curriculum also accept the second definition of the learner. 
In such cases, the content of the curriculum is organized and presented 
in far more vital ways than is true in traditional modes of teaching. 

V, Basis of Curriculum Content 

Many issues arise relating to the basis of the content in the activity 
curriculum. At least two will be presented in some detail; others will 
be stated briefly. 
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а. Shall the content of the curriculum be based directly on the pur- 
poses of the learner or shall it be prescribed? Radically different views 
are held concerning the extent to which the purposes of the learner 
should dictate the curriculum. At one extreme are those who maintain 
that curricular content has little or no value excepting as it grows 
out of the expressed purposes of the learner. If this point of view is 
adopted, it follows that the curricular content cannot be selected in 
advance of its actual use. At the opposite extreme are those who be- 
lieve that the curriculum should be made up of units of established 
worth and that the child should master them. An intermediate posi- 
tion is represented by the following statement: “In a real activity 
school we see pupils going about their affairs, finding and solving prob- 
lems, doing real things, creating and evaluating, systematically and 
understandingly, with the cooperation, participation, and inspiration of 
the teachei and their fellows.’’ 

б. Shall the curriculum be based on child interests and preferences 
or on social values and demands? As pointed out by Dewey, this issue 
is probably more vigorously discussed than any other. At one extreme 
are those who contend that the activities should grow only out of the 
natural interests of children, thereby reducing the number of activities 
that aim specifically to meet social needs. A second group includes 
those who recognize that the interests of the child must be the basis 
for a curriculum-content that will provide also for social values. “The 
teaching problem then becomes one of controlling the classroom en- 
vironment so as to stimulate pupil interest in activities and group proj- 
ects which will create a social need for essential learnings.” At the 
opposite extreme are those who believe that the activity curriculum 
should possess the fundamental characteristic of any good curriculum ; 
namely, “that the activities or units of work shall be socially useful.” 
A careful study of the implications of these and other views justifies 
the following questions: Does the activity curriculum imply that it 
meets only the present interests and needs of the child, or does it pro- 
vide for social needs even more than the traditional school by its em- 
phasis on community life, on critical and constructive thinking, and on 
methods of attacking problems? Does the activity curriculum tend to 
ignore the needs of society and protect the children from the realities 
of life, or does it give more attention to social and economic demands, 
since it is not confined to textbooks and is freer to take up current prob- 
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lems? Does the activity curriculum tend to develop individualists or 
does it emphasize socialization and cooperation adequately? 

c. Shall the curriculum be based on the needs of childhood or on the 
needs of adulthood? Closely related to the issues already presented are 
those that are concerned with the relative emphasis that the curriculum 
should give to adult needs. Statements in current literature vary from 
one extreme to the other. 

d. Shall the curriculum be based on the experience of the child or 
on that of the race? Does the activity curriculum ignore racial experi- 
ences, or does it make greater use of them as children search for an- 
swers to questions and as they acquire vicarious understanding of the 
racial heritage through activities? 

An analysis of these and other questions relating to the content of 
the activity curriculum leads to the conviction that they are in reality 
quite similar to the general issues considered a few years ago by the 
Curriculum Committee of this Society.^ If this assumption is correct, 
it may be concluded that the basic issues underlying all thorough-going 
curriculum discussions are essentially the same. 

VI. The Selection and Organization of Curricular 
Content 

Various important issues relating to the selection and organization 
of curricular content are a direct outgrowth of the divergent views that 
have already been presented, 

а. Who shall select the units of the curriculum? One group of pro- 
ponents maintains vigorously that the activity curriculum should be 
worked out on the spot by boys and girls. In this case, the immediate 
interests, experiences, and purposes of the child determine what the 
curriculum shall be. Others maintain that it should bo planned by the 
pupils under the guidance of the teacher. An effort is thus made to 
direct interests and purposes toward social ends that arc recognized 
as highly desirable. Still others, usually opponents of the activity cur- 
riculum, maintain that the content of the curriculum should be selected 
in advance by the teacher with or without the help of supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, or curriculum-workers. 

б. Shall curricular content be organized with respect to particular 
situations or in prescribed sequences? One of the chief controversies 

^See the Twenty’-Siztk Yearbook, 1927. 
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between the traditional constructor of curriculums and the activist re- 
lates to the organization of curricular content and has been expressed 
as follows: Is subject matter to be selected by competent authorities 
and organized in such sequence as will insure effectiveness in presenta- 
tion and learning; or is subject matter the product of experience, vary- 
ing as experience varies, but relying for its constant values upon the 
fullness and genuineness of experience, being continuously selected with 
reference to particular situations? 

c. Does the activity curriculum permit of the most effective type 
of organization? It has been experimentally shown that certain me- 
chanical features of organization add greatly to the effectiveness of cer- 
tain kinds of learning. Such features include optimal length of lessons, 
optimal distribution of practice and review, optimal change in types of 
work to secure variety, and optimal sequential organization. The op- 
ponents of the activity curriculum challenge its validity on the ground 
that such features of organization are not, and cannot readily be, in- 
corporated. The proponents of the movement vary in their position on 
this issue. Some would disregard all features of organization other 
than those dictated by the expanding experiences and interests of the 
pupils. Others recognize the value of organization and maintain that 
it is adequately provided for. In fact, some maintain that a well- 
conceived activity by its very nature provides the optimal conditions 
for learning. 

d. To what extent does the activity curriculum provide for the 
integration of content? The extreme wing of the proponents of the 
activity curriculum urge that there be complete integration of sub- 
ject matter in terms of activities based on child interest and purpose. 
Others, less radical, recommend only a partial integration, f According 
to the latter plan, the content of the curriculum is organized in part 
around activities and in part in terms of the subjects or fields studied. 
However,' an effort is made to secure a functional organization of con- 
tent aroimd problems or projects in the respective fields. 

As indicated earlier, the issues that have just been presented arise 
out of more fundamental questions. Before intelligent decisions can 
be reached concerning the former, the basic theories underlying the lat- 
ter must be clarified. 
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VII. The Place of School Subjects 

The discussion thus far has pointed out divergent views concerning 
the place of subject matter in the curriculum. Similar differences exist 
concerning the place of school subjects. At one extreme are many who 
believe that pupils will learn most effectively if the work of the school 
is organized in terms of subjects representing the great fields of human 
interest and activity. In such cases, whatever activities are introduced 
are subordinated to the major purposes of the units taught. As such, 
they are means of motivating learning. At the opposite extreme, school 
subjects are entirely eliminated and subject matter used only as it con- 
tributes to the immediate needs of the pupils. This view is represented 
in such statements as the following: ^'An activity curriculum is a series 
of individual and group experiences growing out of the needs of the 
children and guided on the basis of the meanings, processes, and stand- 
ards that are reflected in the environment and that give significance to 
the activities.’’ Those who take this view claim that more subject 
matter is needed to meet the interests and needs of children than is in- 
cluded in the traditional curriculum. 

Various intermediate positions have been identified. Some would 
retain subject organization during a period of transition. For example, 
^'although the major divisions of the complete curriculum organized on 
an activity basis might well be designated by entirely new terms, there 
is certain value in retaining the old during a period of transition. To 
illustrate for the third and fourth grades, I should classify the major 
divisions comprising the entire curriculum as follows: (a) social sci- 
ence; (6) language and communication; (c) healthful living and en- 
joyment; (d) natural science; (e) arts and crafts; and (/) music and 
literature” (Definition 1). The effort to organize specific subjects into 
related fields, however, has been vigorously criticized. 'The mere re- 
arrangement of familiar subject matter in the form of general science, 
general mathematics, and the like, assumes only a continuance of the 
archaic subject-storage conception of education. The compositing 
movements, therefore, as such, are really no part of the modernization 
of the curriculum. They are merely new ways of doing the old things 
. . , Merely to juggle the arrangement of academic subject matter is 
to make changes but not necessarily to make progress. It may even be 
retrogression.”^ 


Franklin Bobbitt. Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of this Society, Part II, p. 65. 
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As a result of the divergent views that have been expressed, many 
specific questions arise, of which the following are examples; What 
place should subjects or fields of knowledge have in the activity cur- 
riculum? Are school subjects to be so subordinated to activities, or ac- 
tivities to subjects? To what extent should the ordinary academic 
activities of the school be supplemented by, introduced by, or displaced 
by those which characterize the activity curriculum? 

VIII. The Method op Learning 

Many of the controversies relating to the activity curriculum may 
be classified under the general heading of method of learning. At least 
two of these will be discussed in sufficient detail to make clear their im- 
plications; others will be stated very briefiy. 

а. What is the basic nature of the learning ‘process? Two conflict- 
ing issues concerning the process of learning may he easily identified. 
The first issue has been expressed thus: “Is the process of learning the 
effort to master the required material through drill, memorizing, read- 
ing, listening to explanations, performing assigned exercises, trying out 
experiments, and reasoning, or is the process one primarily of experi- 
encing (through learning interactions — ^physical, intellectual, and emo- 
tional — ^with environment) , including initiating things to do, carrying 
them through, judging the worth of what is done, thinking about the 
experiences, forming concepts and generalizations out of the experi- 
ences, arriving at opinions, and acquiring attitudes?” In general, the 
proponents of the activity curriculum accept the latter point of view 
as representing the natural method of learning. Many of them, how- 
ever, make provision for the former type of learning. The first issue 
relates to the nature of the responses that the learner should make: 
Is learning most effective when the pupil responds to specific situations, 
as suggested by some schools of psychology, or should learning involve 
responses to total situations in harmony with recent psychological pro- 
nouncements? There is obvious need for a clarification of basic con- 
cepts relating to various fundamental issues concerning the nature of 
learning. It is probable that no single explanation will suffice. 

б. What is the place of drill or repetition in learning? Wide differ- 
ences of opinion have been expressed concerning the place of, and need 
for, drill and repetitive practice in an activity curriculum. The issue 
may be defined as follows: Shall essential habits and skills be de- 
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veloped entirely through activities or in part, at least, through special 
periods reserved for this purpose? Some proponents of the activity 
curriculum would eliminate such periods entirely, on the assumption 
that essential attitudes and habits can be acquired as the need arises 
for them in activities involving their use. According to the proponents 
of this view, the justification for omitting special drill-periods lies in 
the fact that what is learned is fixed more accurately because of more 
vivid and permanent impressions resulting from the activity in which 
the pupils engage. Others would retain periods for guided practice in 
order to promote the orderly’' development of desirable habits. For ex- 
ample, “the activities will create needs, arouse vital interests, give sig- 
nificance to vital experiences, but in a majority of cases not lead di- 
rectly to mastery of skills or concepts. Frequently repeated drill, in- 
dividually or in groups, is essential for the mastery of skills.’^ 

c. Does the activity curriculum tend to ignore organization in 
learning, or does it tend to develop in children the ability to organize 
for themselves because of the emphasis on research and its me of many 
types of information and points of view? A closely related issue has 
been expressed thus: “Is the traditional type of organization neces- 
sarily the best, or may there be, as Dewey urges, many kinds of or- 
ganization, some of which are ai'tificial and others more psychological?” 

d. Does the activity curriculum depend too largely on incidental 
learning and not sufficiently on systematic learning? In this connec- 
tion, the activists often ask if, by centering learning around the issues 
of child life, the learning is not rendered more systematic and less in- 
cidental from a functional point of view. 

e. Does the activity curriculum tend toward ‘soft pedagogy/ play, 
triviality, instead of intellectual work and habits of concentration and 
prolonged study? The activists maintain that their type of curriculum 
offers the best opportunity for research, for depth of understanding, in- 
dependence, and release from the superficiality, artificiality, and nar- 
rowness of textbook learning. 

jf. Does the method or program effectively conserve the teacher^s 
time for the most fruitful 'types of guidance? Is the teacher constantly 
engaged in doing what might be equally well or better done through the 
use of carefully prepared textbooks, work books, demonstrations, and 
other devices? In response to such questions, the proponents of the ac- 
tivity curriculum ask; “Does not the constant search for new subject 
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matter needed in furthering activities keep the teacher as well as the 
children alert and growing?’’ 

g. Does the method or program provide situations that in and of 
themselves guide the pupil to the acquisition of the desired reaction — 
skill, understanding, ideal, emotional adjustment, attitude? 

h. Is the method or program satisfactorily adjustable to individual 
differences in interest, intelligence, emotional maturity, and various 
special talents and aptitudes? Is it true, as some allege, that the ac- 
tivity program is more suited to the bright child than to the dull or to 
the aggressive than to the unaggressive? Is the class likely to be domi- 
nated by the more aggressive and able pupils? Or does the initiative 
of the aggressive child spur the slower to greater effort? 

Is there too little pupil guidance in the more radical schools that 
profess to he progressive and have attempted to substitute units of work 
for subjects of study? 

These and other issues relating to methods of learning merit care- 
ful consideration by the proponents of the activity curriculum, and 
also by those who are directing teaching along more traditional lines. 

IX. The Teacher’s Place in the Program 

A fundamental issue relating to the teacher has been expressed as 
follows: 'Ts the teacher the one in control who is to see that the sub- 
ject matter is learned, who knows the material and the best ways for 
children to learn it, and who directs the work toward the desired learn- 
ings, or is the teacher one who understands children, knows the environ- 
ment and its possibilities, sees opportunities in the tendencies of chil- 
dren, knows ways of guiding these tendencies toward worthy learnings, 
and recognizes responsibility for guiding the activities?” While a 
majority of the activists accept* the latter view, there is wide variation 
in their definition of the specific functions of the teacher. Some main- 
tain, for example, that the teacher’s function is to detect lines of in- 
terest, to encourage, direct, enlarge, enrich, and make sure that essen- 
tial learnings are sufficiently focused by the child. Others believe that 
the teacher should assume even more active leadership. For example, 
^^the intelligent teacher will not stand idly in the hope that the outside 
environment will furnish desirable stimuli. She has within her control 
a classroom environment and will organize her room in its physical or 
personal aspect so as to stimulate desirable activities.” The responsi- 
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bility of the teacher for specific guidance has been expressed by Dewey 
as follows: “To fail to assure them [experience, activities] direction is 
not merely to permit them to operate in a blind and spasmodic fashion, 
but it promotes the habits of immature, undeveloped, and egotistic ac- 
tivity . . . The teacher because of greater maturity and wider knowl- 
edge is the natural leader in the shared activity, and is naturally ac- 
cepted as such.’^^ 


X. Measurement of Results 

The value of any educational program may be measured in terms 
of concrete and objectively measurable results or in terms of more or 
less intangible personal development. In theory there is no conflict be- 
tween these two types of measures. In practice, however, as pointed 
out by Dewey, “one or the other so tends to predominate that different, 
almost opposed, types of educational procedure may result.^^ As ap- 
plied to the activity movement, two specific issues may be identified. 
First, the opponents of the movement believe that the activity school 
tends to ignore scientific techniques and objective measurement of the 
results of teaching. In reply, some of the proponents contend that the 
activity school is more scientific than the traditional school in its use 
of scientific methods in attacking problems, and that it is merely wait- 
ing for measurement experts to devise tests for measuring what now 
seem to be intangible values. For example, definite requests have al- 
ready been made for tests that measure the learner^s responses to total 
situations as contrasted with responses to specific elements of a larger 
whole. Second, the proponents of the activity curriculum differ widely 
in their attitude toward objective measurements. Some discredit their 
value, maintaining that intangible values are of greatest worth; others 
make conscious effort to employ objective tests to a greater or less ex- 
tent. It is obvious that both objective measurement and estimates of 
personality development are essential in a thorough evaluation of the 
results of instruction. 

XI. Practical Nature of the Program 

The practical nature of the activity curriculum has often been ser- 
iously questioned. 

^ John Dewey. "How much freedom in new schools?" New Republic, 
63: July 9, 1930, 204-206. 
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а. Is the activity curriculum possible in most public schools until 
there is more space, better equipment, and better libraries? In reply, 
the activists ask if these things are not needed in any adequate type of 
education; also, if money now spent for textbooks, for mass learning, 
and for palatial architecture cannot be spent more advantageously on 
space, reference books, and different types of equipment? 

б. Is the activity curriculum administratively too difficult jor a 
large number of children under a single teacher? In reply, many pro- 
ponents of the activity movement ask: Is not mass learning a handi- 
cap to any method of learning where growth is the end? 

c. Is the activity curriculum too difficult except for superior teach- 
ers? Or, is this a matter of training for which teacher-training institu- 
tions and administrative oflBicers are responsible? In support of the 
second alternative the following statement may be cited: ]^^The cur- 
riculum can be so changed no more rapidly than the teachers can do 
their proper part . . . This means specifically that teacher-training 
institutions should acquaint their students with alternative modes of 
instruction and alternative modes of curriciflum-construction.’'^ 

d. Has not the activity curriculum been promulgated by theorists, 
and not, therefore, grown out of practical experiences? In reply thi 
activists ask: Have not the twenty-five or thirty years of demonstra- 
tion in private schools and at least ten years in public schools beer 
sufficient to prove the worth of the movement? Have not occasional 
good teachers demonstrated its practicability? 

XII. Distinctiveness of the Activity Ctoeicxjlum 

Many discriminating students of education have asked pointedlj) 
whether the activity movement has contributed anything that is nev? 
and distinctive. In an effort to answer the question, one member of the 
Committee made an intensive study of the historical background of 
new movements during the last thirty years. “It is practically im- 
possible,'^ he says, “to distinguish the 'unit' and 'activity,' as used in 
modem literature, from the early 'project' and 'problem.' Indeed the 
same items can be found under all four names." It seems, therefore, 
that there is no one trail leading back to the source of what are now 
called 'activities.' At least it is fair to say that there is no single trail 
that predominates. Among the many roads that lead to the varied 

^ Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of this Society, Part 11, p. 25. 
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enterprises found under the names ‘activities’ and ‘units’ are the fol- 
lowing: ‘apperception,’ ‘interest,’ ‘the importance of purposing,’ ‘the 
need for concreteness,’ ‘lifelikeness in subject matter and procedure,’ 
‘learning to do’ (the active life) , ‘self-expression,’ ‘creative enterprises,’ 
‘education by play,’ ‘freedom and responsibility,’ ‘positive rather than 
negative procedures,’ ‘the incidental teaching of the formal subjects,’ 
‘the acceptance by the pupil of responsibility for planning and carry- 
ing on the work of the school,’ ‘the-use of varied and up-to-date sources 
as contrasted with the textbook method,’ ‘the provision for individual 
differences,’ ‘the integration of personality,’ ‘concomitant results in 
character qualities,’ ‘unity,’ ‘fusion,’ ‘integration in the course of study,’ 
‘the enrichment of the child’s present life,’ etc. 

“This list of trails is by no means complete. Each o^f these items, 
apparently regarded as new by many modern writers and thought by 
them as peculiar to the activity movement, has a long educational his- 
tory.” In view of the fact that the activity movement contributes little, 
if anything, that is distinctive, one member of the Committee asks: 
“Would it be better to abandon the term ‘activities’ except for the ordi- 
nary meaning of the word and substitute for it a plain statement of the 
end or ends that activities are assumed to serve?” 

XIII. Concluding Statement 

The foregoing analysis makes evident the nature and variety of the 
issues that arise concerning the activity curriculum. As pointed out 
earlier, these issues include not only conflicts with traditional practices 
but also divergent views among the proponents of the activity curric- 
ulum concerning either its theory or its practical implications. It is 
obvious that before any type of instruction can be highly eflflcient, its 
basic terms must be clearly defined and its fundamental philosophy 
clarified. Until such steps are taken, there will be serious confusion 
and misinterpretation. The desired results can be attained only 
through a prolonged period of rigorous self-scrutiny, analytical study, 
and carefully planned experimentation. 



CHAPTER IX 

STATEMENTS WITH WHICH THERE IS A MEASURE OF 
COMMITTEE AGREEMENT 


The Committee, wishing to take account of such agreement as was 
found to exist among its members, formulated through the use of sug- 
gestions offered by its members a set of theses. These were then sub- 
mitted to each member with the request that he indicate by 'A^ those 
that he accepted, by T’ those accepted in principle but needing slight 
modification, by ^C^ those approved in some respects but disapproved 
in other respects, and by those rejected. In the light of the re- 
sponses the statements were revised and again submitted to the mem- 
bers of the Committee to be marked. The revised statements are here 
given, together with the final responses from eight of the Committee. 
The modifications suggested by the persons checking the 'B' column are 
not included. 


1. We are doubtful that the term ^activity curriculum' or 'ac- 
tivity program' represents a permanent or desirable addition 
to our educational vocabulary. 

2. We nevertheless believe that underl 3 dng the term there is a 
definite conception that forms a necessary constitutent in 
sound educational theory and practice. 

3. The essence of this necessary conception seems to us to lie in 
the factor of responsible self-direction as this operates 
thoughtfully in continual experience. 

4. From the foregoing we count that what is to be learned 
grows inherently out of the learner's expanding experience. 

5. We believe that there is real danger of scrappiness of learn- 
ing in the activity trend, but count that the desired unity is 
to be sought by helping the learner to achieve an ever- 
growing outlook and insight rather than in any externally 
devised unity whether of activities or of subject matter 

6. There is danger that whims will be indulged wherever re- 
sponsible choice is exercised, whether by young or old. We 
conceive, however, that the remedy lies not in withholding 
choice from the learner but rather in helping him to practice 
his choosing ever more thoughtfully with increasing aware- 
ness of social pressure. 


A B C D 
6 2 0 0 

6 2 0 0 

6 2 0 0 

4 4 0 0 

5 2 0 1 

7 0 0 1 
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7. Imagmation we conceive to be a necessary constituent in 
every constructive undertaking of wliatever size. Imagina- 
tive play we count a desirable part, especially of early life, 
and, with appropriate modifications, throughout life. But 
we deplore the extreme and excessive use of 'make-believe,’ 
at times to be found in school practice. Enrichment of 
experience is the first and indispensable step in developing 
ima^nation. 

8. The activity movement, under whatever name pursued, rep- 
resents the psychological aspect of the educative process, 
and needs for its completion and direction a correlative so- 
cial theory. 

9. Freedom is not to be thought of as mere absence of restraint 
but rather as opportunity to exercise responsible and 
thoughtful self-direction. Its proper exercise is to be judged 
only in the light of the total educative effects that follow. 

10. Interest, meaning that the self is concerned in what it is 
about, is essential to intelligent effort; but this does not 
mean that interest is the sole criterion in judging the worth 
of an educative enterprise. One must not lose sight of the 
values determined by social experience. 

11. The successful prosecution of essential values sought in the 
'activity movement,’ under whatever name, calls for a 
teacher with a wide range of authentic, pertinent knowl- 
edge, a discriminating awareness of the social and physical 
environment, a sound sense of values, and an appreciative 
sensitivity to child interests and posabilities. 

12. The theory under consideration calls for more knowledge 
than hitherto customary about each individual child and a 
like greater understanding of child nature, with its dangers 
of maladjustment, and of the measures needed for dealing 
with these dangers. 

13. Measurement we conceive to be of greatest use in diagnosing 
difi&culties. We count that objective tests, as developed to 
date, are inadequate to measure all the results sought by the 
theory here under consideration. 

14. Cumulative records should be kept both of what is done, and, 
as far as may be, of the child’s progress. Just how to keep 
such records belongs largely to the future and should be the 
subject of unbiased research. 


A B C D 

7 10 0 

6 2 0 0 

7 0 0 0 

8 0 0 0 

7 10 0 

7 10 0 

3 3 11 

7 10 0 



CHAPTER X 

STATEMENTS BY VARIOUS MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 

I 


Adelaide M. Ateb 


Perhaps the nearest synonym to ^activity’ in an educational sense 
and as conceived by advocates of the application of the psychology of 
dynamic learning is 'experiences/ though 'enterprises/ 'units/ 'units of 
work/ 'centers of interest/ 'undertakings/ and other terms may mean 
the same thing in some schools. The term used is not the important 
thing, however, but the concept behind it. If 'experiences' or any other 
word implies in the mind of the teacher greater seriousness of under- 
takings on the part of the learner than does 'activities,' if 'experiences' 
connotes greater reality in learning, then it is a better term. If 'activi- 
ties' suggest to many only doing with the hands and body, physical 
movements, flitting from one thing to another, lack of concentration, 
then the term 'activities' should be discarded, in spite of the very great 
importance of doing in the learning process. Whatever term gives the 
concept of the mental, the intellectual, of thinking, reflecting, as well as 
of doing in a physical sense, that term is the best one to use. 

Unfortunately, many teachers and administrators still think of ac- 
tivities as a means of vitalizing what is abstract, dull, and condensed, 
a means of 'dolling-up' unpalatable subject matter and skills, a glori- 
fied device. It is such a conception and such a misunderstanding of 
the psychology of dynamic learning, of inner drives, that have reflected 
on the whole movement. Sand-table "paper cows looking at paper 
suns," sand-table Hollands, or plays produced to teach health habits 
or historical facts are the types of devices frequently used in an at- 
tempt to make meaningless facts interesting. From a superficial sense 
these devices are activities, but not what are generally known as edu- 
cational activities by the proponents of the activity movement, by those ' 
who think of activities as an application of sound psychological prin- 
ciples. The type of activities that are merely devices has so little of 
educational value that the thinking teacher and administrator may 
rightly condemn them, though not necessarily condemn all activities. 

186 
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But when little children spontaneously build and discuss docks, boats, 
and car ferries after a trip to the harbor or older children investigate 
and compare the cost of electricity in their community with that of 
neighboring towns and discover discrepancies that save the taxpayers 
thousands of dollars, the educational value is so great that even con- 
servatives hail such activities and wish they were typical. The greater 
the educational value of activities, the more the reality, the more ap- 
propriate seems the term ^experience’ when applied to them. 

The main difference between the device-type of activity and the 
experience-type is that the former is used to vitalize formal, unrelated- 
to-life subject matter; the latter is the kind of undertaking that is in 
itself worth while, the kind that reaches out for subject matter to make 
the experience rich in meanings. This reaching out for subject matter 
to explain the experience, to give background to it, is the inner drive 
and it is the great psychological factor that is the whole cue of the ac- 
tivity movement. 

In schools in which there is real understanding of the psychology 
of dynamic learning and its possibilities for growth, activities are ex- 
tending far beyond the primary grades. Naturally in the upper grades 
and in junior and senior high schools the intellectual phases of ex- 
periences predominate over the physical, and the experiences are of 
longer duration, more involved, and require more research on the part 
of the learner. Unfortunately, however, departmental boundaries in 
many schools prevent the experiences from being as integrated as they 
are in primary grades. Experiences imply life and school experiences 
reflect life outside school — home life, community life, life of other 
peoples, life of other times, current issues — ^but life and reality. 

^Units’ or ^units of work,’ frequently used by many as synonymous 
with ^activities,’ do not in the very nature of the terms connote dynamic 
learning or activity of learning. Since, in practice, those terms are used 
both by proponents and opponents of dynamic learning, they seem in- 
appropriate to be used synonymously with ^activities.’ Since ^units’ 
and 'units of work’ are more frequently used to represent a static type 
of learning — blocks of traditionally organized subject matter, such as 
the Civil War, fractions, or the Northeastern States^ — ^it seems unfor- 
tunate to call 'activities’ either 'units’ or 'units of work.’ 

What is a name anyhow? Is terminology important? Perhaps not, 
unless there is great confusion in using terms that do not express exact 
meanings, unless there is a misinterpretation of the educational prin- 
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ciples involved. In medical practice there would probably be some 
danger to the lives of human beings if terminology were so misused 
that confusion of practice would result. In like manner the educational 
growth of children may be hampered by wrong use of terms, thereby 
causing a confusion of procedure. One educator condemns activities 
as such that from his background he interprets to mean a superficial 
device, while another educator with a different background sees only 
good in activities, since he interprets them to be an application of an 
essential psychological principle. Hence, the great importance of an 
agreement on terminology and even a greater necessity for continued 
study on the part of educators in order to understand the psychology 
and philosophy behind any movement that the school adopts or rejects. 

II 


Mildred English 


The activity program, properly administered, is the best means yet 
determined to meet the educational needs of children, in that it strives 
to provide in the school real experiences in meeting fundamental life 
problems and gives the child the subject matter he needs for growth 
in the a!)ility to meet such situations as the need arises. The only way 
children learn is to make a thing meaningful. The school program 
should be planned to provide for children experiences suited to their 
various levels of growth. The child needs to experience something that 
holds the necessary subject matter if it is to function in similar sit- 
uations. 

In planning the curriculum, large learning situations should be pro- 
vided which include many types of experiences and make use of all 
kinds of subject matter. Such situations we call *units of work,' or 
'experience.’ This teaching unit should include the arrangement of ma- 
terials, experiences, situations, use of the environment, methods of pres- 
entation, and the fundamental problems needed in the solution of per- 
sistent life problems. Care should be taken to see that the content of 
the course includes facts and informational materials, knowledges, 
skills, habits, attitudes, and appreciations — ^the child’s common posses- 
sion in the elementary school. 

An important step in carrying on a program based on children’s 
purposeful activities is the selection of activities and units of work rich 
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in possibilities from the standpoint of the development of the child, ac- 
tivities that will help realize the objectives of the school and provide 
opportunities for giving to the child the body of content material he 
should get, with an understanding of the underlying principles. 

Units of work should stimulate a good balance and variety of ac- 
tivities. There should be opportunities for construction work, excur- 
sions and field trips, reading, investigation, experimentation, and crea- 
tive self-expression. Every unit should make provision for individual 
differences and for individual planning within the social group. Pres- 
ent needs of the group should be satisfied, and at the same time the 
experiences of the group should contribute to the larger needs of life, 
as health, social and civic relationships, and leisure time activities. 

. Prom the standpoint of the child the activity program is sound be- 
cause it provides for individual growth and development in a social set- 
ting; it develops the ability to cooperate without destroying personal- 
ity and individuality; it makes learning more real and gives to the 
child the ability to make his knowledge function as the need arises; 
it makes for sound growth in habits and attitudes that make for good 
citizenship. 

The help of the subject specialist and of the research expert should 
be sought in planning the activity program that teachers may have 
available the most effective means of teaching the various school 
subjects. 

Teachers and others working with the activity program need a 
clearer understanding of the real purpose and meaning of education, 
the ability to see values, an understanding of children, and the way in 
which learning takes place. 

There must be continuous evaluation of the activity program, for 
values are constantly changing and the worth of the program must be 
judged in terms of increased knowledge and the changing philosophy of 
education. Less attention should be given to the factual information 
gained and more stress put upon evaluation of the program in terms 
of what it does for the individual child. 

Education cannot afford to ignore the responsibilities which come 
with the increasing change in our present civilization. The activity 
program is the best means yet devised for meeting these new respon- 
sibilities. 
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Abthub L Gates 


The theories and practices of the exponents of the activity move- 
ment are so diverse that few of the following comments are applicable 
to all of them. Taken together, they represent an individual reaction 
to the movement as a whole. 

To begin with limitations, one may mention first the lack, in many 
programs, of a well-formulated body of precise objectives and a defi- 
nite underlying philosophy. 

A second limitation is the frequent lack of a comprehensive and 
consistent psychology of learning. 

A third defect, related to the second, is the confusion concerning 
the treatment of the basal information and skills. Recognizing that 
the conventional methods of teaching the basal subjects have so ex- 
hausted the teacher’s time and energy that she had little of either left 
to use in really educating the pupils, the activists have adopted a num- 
ber of devices to meet the difficulty. Some have elected to leave these 
learnings to trial and error or have proposed to develop them “inci- 
dentally”; others have adopted brief isolated drills of the most formal 
t3q)e. In all these cases, the methods are highly uneconomical and 
detrimental to the activity movement. The writer believes that the 
really essential information and skills can and should be so organized 
as an intrinsic component of the activity program as to enable the 
pupil to acquire them better than ever before without adding to or in- 
terfering with, but, on the contrary, genuinely fostering, the best types 
of the activity organization. 

A fourth defect of many activity programs is found in the tendency 
to permit a single idea or objective to run wild and, as a consequence, 
to produce education that, however admirable as far as it goes, is too 
one-sided. In individual cases the overemphasis is upon ‘play,’ or 
physical activity, or the fine arts, or manual construction, or miscel- 
laneous observation, or amateur invention, or ‘readiness,’ or freedom, 
or individuality, or socialization, and so on. 

It is regrettable that many of the activity proponents tend to con- 
demn types when individual cases only should be attacked. The con- 
demnation of textbooks in general is illustrative. While it is true that 
most textbooks are faulty and that they embody a philosophy of edu- 
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cation incompatible with the activist’s program, the possibility of de- 
veloping new types of printed materials of a self-manageable form, 
adaptable to a wide range of individual differences and otherwise pre- 
cisely what the activity program needs, has not been fully explored. 

As a result of some of the preceding tendencies, some activity pro- 
grams seem to be distressingly uneconomical of the time and energy of 
teachers and pupils. Casting aside conventional teaching materials, 
many teachers resort to extensive use of oral instruction, which is no- 
toriously time-wasting, unadaptable to individual differences, and diffi- 
cult to operate successfully in dealing with basal skills and information. 
Hence arise the criticisms that the activity program can be used suc- 
cessfully only in small classes or with brilliant pupils or exceptional 
teachers. 

A number of other things, such as the tendency to resist scientific 
methods and experimentation, a rather large amount of cloudy litera- 
ture, a considerable following of sentimentalists, cranks, and persons 
more interested in a fight than in education, have been unfortunate ac- 
companiments of the activity program that have nothing to do with its 
intrinsic merit. 

On the side of merit should be placed, first, the fact that practically 
all supporters of the movement are primarily concerned with child- 
guidance and development. They conceive themselves as supervising 
and leading the course of growth of a human being and not merely 
stuffing heads full of knowledge. They may be a little weak on meth- 
ods, they may be a little foggy concerning what kind of person they 
should develop and what the larger social consequences of the product 
may be, but they have the courage to tackle the fundamental task of 
education. 

A second merit of most activity programs is that they tend to bring 
education to bear upon the affairs of everyday life. When interests, 
problems, and enterprises take their origin in situations and events in 
the environment, the learnings that occur in school can scarcely fail 
to have reality and applicability. When not limited by some one-sided 
emphasis, the activity program usually possesses greater breadth and 
vitality than the conventional curriculum. 

The activity program tends to reduce the amount of relatively dead 
and useless material that the academically logical structure of the tra- 
ditional school subjects tends to retain. An activity program in writ- 
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ten and oral composition, for example, could scarcely include such a 
monstrous structure as the typical program in grammar. 

The activity program tends, in most cases, to bring into play a 
wider variety of types of intellectual activities than the conventional 
one. It is well-nigh impossible to narrow down the pupils in the former 
to memorizing and recalling, a thing that teachers of most subjects 
have difficulty getting away from. The activity program lends itself 
readily to enterprises that involve searching and finding, organizing 
and planning, adapting, inventing, and applying. It should beat the 
conventional curriculum at its own specialty — sheer intellectual de- 
velopment. 

Although they are often poorly managed, the opportunities for en- 
abling pupils to learn to educate themselves are abundant in the ac- 
tivity type of program. To capitalize these opportunities, and thus to 
enable pupils to learn how to learn by themselves rather than how to be 
passively, or even actively, responsive to hiding taught, should be a 
major objective of the activists. 

The activity program usually provides a more zestful and whole- 
some experience for children than does the conventional curriculum. 
As a basis for discipline, the first requirement is zestful, wholesome, 
and, of course, real rather than artificial experience. Beyond these, 
shrewd individual guidance based on insight into human nature is the 
telling factor. The activity program should, for reasons already given, 
rank high in incentives and opportunities for teachers to acquire such 
insight. 

To conclude as candidly as possible: Among the various activity 
programs one may find much one-sided, clumsy, time-wasting, trivial, 
and pointless education. At the same time one may find certain basal 
conceptions of the purposes and methods of education, which in the 
hands of courageous, forward-looking, inventive, and progressive per- 
sons, comprise one of the most promising influences in American educa- 
tion today. 

IV 


William S. Geat 


A critical study .of the activity movement since the Yearbook Com- 
mittee was appointed has resulted in certain convictions that persist 
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after repeated and futile attacks. The first is that it represents a vig- 
orous reaction against the traditional concept of education, which still 
finds expression all too frequently in current curriculum content and 
related teaching procedures. For their forcefully expressed protest 
against inadequate types of teaching, the proponents of the activity 
curriculum merit highest commendation. Together with thousands of 
critically-minded and progressive school people, they are paving the 
way for a new era in educational theory and practice. 

Of even greater importance is the fact that the activity movement 
represents a positive constructive force in American education. Its 
proponents have not been content merely to criticize those phases of 
instruction that are admittedly poor and inadequate. Imbued with the 
idea that a new and more virile type of teaching is essential, they have 
in various ways endeavored to define and exemplify the ideals that they 
individually or collectively espouse. The activity curriculum in its 
various forms is the result. It represents one of scores of efforts made 
during recent years to direct attention to needed changes in the content 
of the curriculum and in the nature of learning activities. 

Although the activity movement is the product of constructive 
effort, it lacks clear definition. As a result, much confusion prevails 
concerning its meaning and significance. For example, the literature 
of the field shows that such basic terms as 'activity' and 'activity cur- 
riculum' mean quite different things to different writers. Consequently, 
very different types of teaching flourish today imder the slogan 'activity 
curriculum.' These programs differ so widely in kind and quality that 
one questions seriously the validity of their present classification as 
activity curriculums. A partial explanation of this situation is found 
in Dewey's statement to the effect that "there is nothing in the bare 
concept of activity that gives helpful direction to the educational pro- 
gram. There must be the kind and amount of doing that conduces to 
health and vigor, that produces observation and reflection, that clari- 
fies and tests ideas, that tempers while it expresses emotions." Such 
facts support the conviction that the term 'activity' fails to characterize 
appropriately the movement that has borne its name. 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that the basic 
theory underlying the movement has not been clearly stated. It is 
true that sections of this report present certain concepts as basic 
or fundamental; for example, "the intelligent self-direction of the 
learner"; "active interaction with the social and physical environ- 
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ment,” and “the use of subject matter selected in and through and for 
the successful prosecution of the activity and not otherwise.” In so far 
as slight modal tendencies represent the movement as a whole, it can 
be asserted that certain basic concepts are beginning to emerge. Be- 
fore the movement can claim a distinct place in educational theory and 
practice, however, it must further clarify its basic philosophy, define its 
terms more explicitly, and exemplify its procedures concretely and sat- 
isfactorily. Furthermore, it must establish the validity of its basic 
assumptions and determine objectively the eflSciency of its content and 
methods. The statement should be added that similar steps are impera- 
tive in the case of those who adhere either to the traditional concept 
of teaching or to any other reform movement. 

An analysis of those aspects of the movement that can be clearly 
identified indicates that there is little new or unique in the movement. 
As was pointed out in Chapter VIII, most if not all of the principles 
underlying activity curricula have been emphasized repeatedly in the 
past in one form or another. Furthermore, the 1926 report of the Cur- 
riculum Committee of this Society included a critical evaluation of 
most of the issues inherent in the activity curriculum. As a result, 
such recommendations as the following appeared frequently through- 
out that report: “The curriculum should be conceived as a succession 
of experiences and enterprises having a maximum life-likeness for the 
learner.” “Learning takes place most effectively and economically in 
a matrix of a situation which grips the learner, which is to him vital — 
worth while.” “Traits learned in a material, or life-like setting, give 
promise of emerging definitely in appropriate conduct.” “Child inter- 
ests are of major importance.” “That part of the curriculum which 
represents the daily life-situation and interest from which the imme- 
diate specific needs of the pupils arise should be — can only be — ^made 
from day to day.” These and similar references that could be quoted 
from much earlier educational writings support the contention that the 
activity movement thus far makes few, if any, new contributions to 
educational theory and practice. It represents rather a valuable em- 
phasis dictated largely by philosophical considerations. 

The crying need today is for a broad, well-balanced concept of 
teaching that is based on a critical evaluation of various prevailing 
theories and practices, supplemented by a program of much-needed ex- 
perimentation. The proposed analysis should give due recognition to 
the concept of education that is emphasized by the activists. It should 
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consider seriously the contributions of psychology to an understand- 
ing of the learning processes. Furthermore, it should recognize the 
urgent need to-day for social understanding and for the development of 
social rather than selfish personalities. Only as the curriculum at each 
level of advancement is the product of continuous critical evaluation 
and experimentation can teaching be directed intelligently and increase 
steadily in breadth and excellence. This Yearbook shows clearly the 
need of, and paves the way for, a broader and more comprehensive 
study of current theory and practice relating to good teaching. 

V 


Ebnest Horn 


The terms 'activity^ and 'activity program’ have so little definite 
quality that it is difficult to discuss them. They are decidedly slip- 
pery terms. A critical and extensive study of the actual examples of 
'activities’ that are given in printed courses of study and in other pro- 
fessional literature discloses under this label almost every type of 
teaching procedure to be found in any school. 'Activities’ include 
everything from pageants to vocabulary drills of the oldest vintage. 
The resulting confusion is increased by the fact that an educational 
experience that is labeled 'activity’ in one school is in others called a 
'problem,’ a 'project,’ a 'unit,’ a 'center of interest,’ or perhaps merely 
one division of a 'subject.’ And even now (perish the thought!) some 
new slogan may be emerging. 

The variety and inconsistency in practices that are labeled 'activ- 
ities’ indicate that it is erroneous to assume, as is done elsewhere in this 
Yearbook, that the term has back of it some one unique, unifying, and 
integrating principle. The 'activity movement’ seems to be directed 
not by a compass but by a weather vane. It is pluralistic rather than 
unified, both in theory and in practice. Its commonest elements ap- 
pear to be an undiscriminating antagonism toward established practice, 
especially against school subjects, and a correlative enthusiasm for 
whatever is thought to be new or 'progressive.’ To these perhaps 
should be added a tinge of histrionics. 

The lack of consistency and stability in the theories and practices 
associated with the term 'activity’ may be explained in part by the de- 
sire of many persons to run after the newest, noisiest, and most brightly 
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colored band wagon. It is chiefly to be ascribed, however, to the fact 
that there is no one trail that leads back to the source of ‘activities.^ 
Rather there are many trails to many sources. It is more accurate 
to speak of ‘activity movements’ rather than ‘the activity movement,’ 
and these movements are not always in the same direction. They are 
determined by many distinguishable factors, any one of which may, in 
the mind of a given individual at a given time, determine the nature of 
the instructional experience that is labeled an ‘activity.’ Among these 
distinguishable factors are many theories and practices that have been 
prominent in ‘new’ movements during the last thirty years, for ex- 
ample these: {a) education should utilize and reconstruct the child’s 
experience; (6) interest is an important and often the determining fac- 
tor in learning; (c) education without purposing on the part of pupils 
is likely to be barren; (d) verbalism is an ever-present danger and 
should be offset by real, concrete experiences; (e) doing and activity 
are important in education both as ends and as means; (/) free but 
responsible conduct should supplant too much routine in daily programs 
and in school government; {g) play has an important function, espe- 
cially at lower levels; (A) positive rather than negative procedures 
should be encouraged; (i) thought rather than memorization should 
be emphasized; (;) adequate analyses and appraisals of social values 
and processes are basic to curriculum-making, and the course of study 
should reflect these appraisals; (fc) school procedures should be natural 
or lifelike rather than artificial; (Z) the course of study should be more 
highly integrated; (m) certain so-called concomitant results, such as 
cooperation and initiative, loom large among educational objectives; 
and (n) the learning of formal subjects (perhaps of all subjects) should 
be incidental to ‘activities,’ ‘projects,’ ‘problems,’ and the like. Most 
of these doctrines are accepted in the best modern schools, whether 
‘conservative’ or ‘progressive.’ Indeed, they were advocated and ac- 
cepted long before the ‘activity movement’ came into prominence and 
are therefore in no sense peculiar to it, although they have undoubtedly 
conditioned the thinking of the leaders in the movement. These var- 
ious doctrines and related concepts are found combined in endless pat- 
terns in the literature on ‘activities’ and, although not essentially in- 
consistent, are not unified or integrated by the attempt to cover them 
with the blanket term ‘activity program.’ 

All this leads to the conclusion that we shall do better to abandon 
the use of such blanket terms as ‘activity programs’ and consider di- 
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rectly on its merits each of the various theories, problems, and issues in 
modem education. The effort to achieve a better focus through the 
explicit statement of hypotheses, principles, and issues might begin by 
restoring to the word 'activity’ some of its dictionary meanings, the im- 
plications of which have, in the last thirty years, attained great signifi- 
cance in educational thought and practice. These connotations may 
be stated as a series of hypotheses or principles. First, children should 
learn in school to do more of the things that, in life outside the school, 
are worth doing: to sing, to use the typewriter, to swim, to conduct a 
meeting; second, children should be encouraged to take a more intelli- 
gent, responsible, and aggressive interest in their own education, to 
understand and to assist in setting up both the immediate and the ulti- 
mate objectives they are to attack, to take an active part in the ap- 
praisal of their efforts in learning, to take greater responsibility for the 
efficient and pleasant internal arrangements of the school; third, chil- 
dren should have the opportunity of profiting from the interest, clear- 
ness, and vitality that are associated with the use of constructive, illus- 
trative work: to make fire by primitive methods, to make soap as the 
‘ pioneers made it, to make a crude working model of the filter used in 
water-supply systems, to take an active part in plans for the beautifica- 
tion of their community. To avoid the pettiness often associated with 
'activities,’ each of these hypotheses or principles should be appraised, 
in. theory and in its practical applications, in terms of its effect upon 
the long-time development of children. 

No matter how explicitly an issue or a principle is stated, however, 
one must be constantly on his guard against the question-begging and 
non sequiturs that have been so prominent during the recent plague of 
slogans. One may readily admit, for example, that adequate analysis 
and appraisal of social values and processes are prerequisite to curricu- 
lum-making and that such an appraisal, when made, should have a 
profound influence both upon the organization and upon the content 
of what is taught in school. Indeed, I believe that no other single hy- 
pothesis comes so near to affording a principle that will integrate and 
give direction to all educational endeavors. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that an adequate appraisal of social values is as yet available; 
that there is an agreement as to how such an appraisal should be made; 
that change rather than persistency predominates among these values; 
that they are more local than universal; that teachers and pupils 
should make the course of study; that "subjects must go”; or that 
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^projects/ ^activities/ 'units/ or 'centers of interest’ are superior to 
'subjects’ in the degree to which they reflect either the results of such 
partial analyses as have been made or the values that seem likely to 
be disclosed by a more complete appraisal. 

One additional illustration must sujffice. I believe that, in deter- 
mining the content and organization of the course of study in any year, 
we must consider the child’s present problems and needs in life outside 
the school as matters of the greatest importance. Pertinency to the 
child’s present life is perhaps the most important single basis upon 
which to arrange the curriculum by grades so that vitality will be 
achieved and growth assured; but if the course of study in any grade 
is to enrich the child’s present life, we must have an adequate picture 
of what constitutes a good life for children at that period of their de- 
velopment. One finds too frequently the naive assumption that we 
have an adequate conspectus of what constitutes a good life for chil- 
dren at any period in their development. Our knowledge is limited to 
the partial analyses that have been made in restricted areas only, such 
as in dental hygiene, in the poems that children may be expected to 
read with profit and satisfaction, and in certain moral situations to 
which they must respond. 

An additional erroneous assumption is that the child’s needs are 
predominantly unlike those of adults. The most careful analyses that 
have been made indicate that his needs overlap those of the adult to a 
very large degree. This is to be expected from the fact that he lives 
with adults and in the same world. Nor can one deny that the child’s 
life is preparatory to an important degree. The intelligent direction 
of his thinking, habits, and attitudes is impossible without the norms 
set up by a forward-looking vision of the ends toward which growth 
is sought. This implies that the course of study must be systematically 
progressive rather than episodical, and its progression will be deter-; 
mined by a long-time view of the child’s development toward worthy 
goals. 

VI 


James F. Hobic 


One who is in sympathy with the activity movement and who de- 
sires to support it may nevertheless recognize certain dangers that 
should be avoided. In the first place, proponents will do well to avoid 
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the attitude and mode of expression of the crusader. It is all too easy 
for the social reformer to fall into the habit of wholesale condemnation 
of the existing order of things in contrast to the perfection that he en- 
visages when his new ideas are put into practice. Too often he becomes 
a mere revolutionist, destroying in his impatience the good along with 
the bad. As Emerson said: “One former is worth a thousand re- 
formers.^’ 

In the second place, ideals to work toward should not be confused 
with practical policies determined by particular sets of circumstances. 
It is one thing to formulate general principles and another thing to 
decide upon the next step to be taken at a certain time in a certain 
place in putting them into effect. The principles are general and may 
be sound and true, but they cannot be made to furnish patterns to be 
taken over ready-made and used as routine. Yet the desire for pat- 
terns is widespread, and the belief that a magic formula will be de- 
vised, perennial. All possible effort should be exerted to discourage 
this tendency with regard to the activity curriculum. 

In the third place, there is ever present the danger of misunder- 
standing terms or of using them merely superficially. Educators must 
make use of words, but words have a disconcerting fashion of suggest- 
ing different ideas to different minds. Thus the term ^activity,’ itself, 
means to one an abortive sort of shop work and to another the entire 
dynamic process of growth through experience. Naturally, two persons 
with such widely different things in mind will differ radically as to their 
significance in the development of children and youth. Naturally, too, 
each will defend the thing he believes in. Thus it frequently happens 
that a sort of sham battle results, the real issues never having been 
joined. Of the tendency of the leaders to become partisan, with a 
desire to win for the sake of winning, it is unnecessary to speak — ^nor 
of the equally vicious tendency of the rank and file to repeat the slogans 
and profess the creeds without knowing what they mean to either side. 

To the present writer one of the great advantages of the activity 
movement is that it tends to focus attention upon the pupils instead 
of upon the teacher. Assuming that there was a body of knowledge to 
be taught to the pupils, educators have long been chiefly preoccupied 
with methods, ways, of teaching it. Hence there exists the theory of 
the recitation and the still prevalent practice of supervision, which con- 
sists in comparing what a teacher is observed to do with what the ob- 
server has decided in advance she should be doing. The school as a 
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place to live, not merely to make preparation for living, is still a new 
conception, by no means universally accepted. But the center of in- 
terest has shifted to a remarkable degree in the past thirty years. 
Thousands are now able to subscribe to the doctrine that in the last 
an^ysis nothing about a school matters except what the pupils do. 

The teacher’s function is to provide a wholesomely stimulating en- 
vironment and wise guidance for the learner in his reactions to it. In 
this a balance should be struck between the transmission of the social 
heritage and the fostering of individual initiative. Neither stem re- 
pression nor laissez faire should be practiced. In general the moderate, 
or eclectic, position should be preferred. The reactionary wants noth- 
ing changed. The radical wants everything changed. One is as wrong 
as the other. 

Ultimately the results obtained by the activists must he evaluated 
and compared with those obtained by others. The following criteria 
are humbly suggested as among those that must be used: (1) Does 
this practice make for a more perfect realization of the ideal of the 
good life than the practice it wholly or partly displaces? At present 
we profess democracy, however far we may be from actually attaining 
it, and hence the type of social life preferred would be democratic. This 
would be aspired to in all human relations. (2) Does it more nearly 
conform to the laws of human growth? At present these laws are very 
much in dispute. Nevertheless, there appears to be fairly general agree- 
ment on the principle that learning is an active, not a passive, process. 

(3) Does it take better account of human variability? This criterion 
is, of course, implied in both preceding criteria but deserves special 
mention because of its importance. The most significant facts con- 
tributed by scientific psychology appear to have been in this field. 

(4) Is this practice expedient? Can it be carried out under the cir- 
cumstances that exist or that may be provided? Is it more important 
than something else schools might be doing? Is the school the agency 
that should undertake it? (5) What evidence is there that the prac- 
tice in question will do what is claimed for it? Obviously it is not 
•now possible to measure the outcomes of activity programs — or of any 
programs of activity, for that matter — ^by means of the existing ‘ob- 
jective’ measures. Of course this criterion is not intended to refer to 
quantitative measures alone. Fundamentally the question is one of 
human values. 
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William H. Kilpatrick 


The conception underlying the activity program at its best seems 
to be essentially the same as that of the present best available psycho- 
logical insight into behavior and learning. 

Life is itself an affair of action. The individual, alive and alert, 
faces at each moment some situation that is making demands upon 
him and to which he responds with preferences and with efforts as an 
organized whole to attain these preferences. Also the on-going stream 
of life develops in novel fashion. Many elements, to be sure, abide or 
recur, but each situation is in some degree new. In the degree that 
novelty is present, old responses do not suffice, new procedures must be 
devised. If this is done intelligently, thinking comes into play as a 
guide to action. Study thus emerges, and learning results: either how 
to act or how not to act, with attitudes, habits, and skills (at least be- 
gun) as appropriate attendants. Moreover this study, if it is success- 
ful in meeting its novel situation, has brought forth novelty. Its learn- 
ing is essentially creative. 

Education from the foregoing may be defined as the cumulative 
result of this life-conditioned study and learning. The character effect 
is multiform: increasing personal intelligence, accompanied by appro- 
priate emotional attitudes and more or less reliable habits and skills. 
It is then clear that education is inherent in intelligent living, both as 
the organized accumulation of past intelligent efforts and as the con- 
tinual means to still better efforts. 

It follows, paradoxically enough, that to secure education it were 
better, from one angle at least, to forget education and instead to center 
attention upon life and its intelligent bettering. If we do so forget edu- 
cation, so lose it in fostering the life process, we shall find it more surely 
by far than if we continue the ordinary school deception that education 
is to be got by seeking it directly, as somehow outside of living itself 
and mainly as a preparation for living later to come. This common 
noisconception, accepted alike by tradition and by most that hitherto 
has called itself '^scientific'^ education, exactly tends to defeat both life 
and education. It is to the credit of the activity outlook that it ac- 
cepts the conception of educative life described above and would 
fashion its program accordingly. 
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We are ready, then, to accept as the definition of an 'activity' that 
it is any unitary instance of child living fostered as life itself by the 
intelligent teacher for the sake of both present and future. And from 
this conception, seeking in connection always to make life best for all 
concerned, we get the guiding principles for the activity program. Since 
life is active, we seek to develop self-direction within the child, as cum- 
ulatively intelligent as possible. Since life itself is the final wealth, we 
• seek to build in each child ever-developing sensitivities to the possible 
richness of life in himself and in others. Since what each one does 
affects not only his own future but that of others as well in ever- 
widening circles, prudence and ethics alike demand that action be so 
directed as best to care for all foreseeable consequences to life wherever 
found. We help the child, then, to study each situation and his pro- 
posed acts so as to learn the consequences and to act appropriately. 
Moral and effective character is built only through the cumulative 
effect of such appropriate study and action. Since each actual situa- 
tion, when properly viewed, lies in an ever-widening and deepening 
nest of including situations, the ever-expanding proper study by the 
child of his confronting situations will of necessity yield ever- widening 
and deepening meaning connections among the varying aspects of na- 
ture and the social world about. Such study, if well done, will make 
ever better use of what others have seen and found. Science, as pres- 
ent method, and the social heritage, as past result, thus yield their 
treasures to be wrought by the child into the warp and woof of his own 
intelligently directed experience process. 

In all the foregoing it is always life itself and life's quality that 
stand first, the present taking ever better account of the future. 
Wherever planning goes on, the future is at work in the present and 
the present grows so much the bigger. So also whenever the agent- 
learner takes thought for others, as a father does for his children, they 
live in his life and it becomes thus broader and deeper, till at the best 
no line can be drawn where his life ends and theirs begins. They live 
inextricably in his life, perhaps the dearest part of himself. So gen- 
erally, thus to deny the narrow selfish self and build instead the ever- 
broader ethical self is but to live more and better. The activity pro- 
gram, when true to its inherent principles, sets these aims before it as 
the continual purpose of the day-by-day living in the school. 

The difference between the activity way and the traditional way 
becomes now clearer. Instead of study and learning as creative 
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agencies for conducting actual living, the traditional way (and that 
of 'scientific^ education so far as based thereon) is limited to subject- 
matter-set-out-to-be-learned. 'Study’ is the effort to acquire this. To 
learn is to acquire, so as to be able to give it back on demand precisely 
as originally set out. All this is control from above and without, not 
as with the activity program the building up within of an ever better 
and more responsible self-direction. The teacher — or the experimenter 
or the manager — in the traditional way fixes in advance what shall be 
learned. This is the static way brought down from the distant past 
when each generation merely repeated the preceding, and what all 
:^should do was fixed either by custom or by autocracy. The activity 
way, contrariwise, is the way of democracy and of a growing civiliza- 
tion directing itself to ever better things through conscious study. 

The final word may be by way of answer to some of the objections 
urged in the preceding pages and elsewhere against the activity outlook. 

1. That it does (or should) give predominant stress to physical ac- 
tivity. In answer, we now can see that the stress at any time is just 
what life under the given conditions of age and experience would prop- 
erly demand, no more, no less. To think of its activity as physical 
merely, or mainly, or separately, is simply to miss the whole point. 

2. That the social heritage is somehow slighted. Only one com- 
mitted to subject-matter-set-out-to-be-leamed could so claim or think. 
The child lives and moves and has his being in the all-surrounding and 
pervasive social heritage. Every act of study will involve it. Under 
competent guidance he will get all of it that a varied life will call for, 
more and better it seems safe to claim than in the traditional way. 

3. That organization of learning will somehow fail. This assumes 
that organization must be given ready-made to the learner. The con- 
trary seems truer, that only as one thinks the connections into existence 
for himself are they really organized for him. Other people may help, 
but only as he feels the need for organization and then not so as to do 
his thinking for him. 

4. That the activity program makes for hedonism and selfish indi- 
vidualism. This objection would hardly occur to one who did not al- 
ready believe the exploded theory that man naturally acts for self and 
pleasure only. Child-purposing may make for selfishness if the teacher 
does nothing to help broaden views, but a reasonably good teacher, with 
the other children to help, will cure selfishness on a basis of group ac- 
tivity better than on any other available plan. 
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VIII 


Lois Copfet Mossman 


To be alive means to be active. Activity means contact with en- 
vironment, interaction with the things, people, and situations en- 
countered. Such interaction results in modification of what one does, 
as shown when he encounters such a situation again. These changes 
in the person's disposition to act are spoken of as ^learning.' One's 
learning, then, would seem to be the resultant of his activity in his 
environment. If the learnings are of the kind that make the learner 
increasingly more responsible as an individual for what he does and 
for his relationships with others, if they develop in him increasing 
ability and confidence in himself as an active agent, if they develop 
his personality so that he gradually realizes the possibilities in himself, 
then we say that his learnings have been desirable. 

The story of man is the story of the activity of individuals through 
the ages and the resultant changes. It is the story of the progress made 
in man's effort (1) to understand his environment; (2) to understand 
his own experiences; that is, to get meaning out of the things that 
happen in his interaction with his environment; (3) to secure some 
control over the environment and the things that happen and thus bring 
about better conditions ; and (4) to control his own actions so that he 
obtains results. As he has succeeded in securing these, life has taken 
on a measure of fullness in living. 

It is believed by the writer that an adequate educational program 
is one that furthers the activity of each individual so that he may be- 
come what is desirably possible for him. It takes account of each in- 
dividual's tendencies and conditioning factors. It seeks to further and 
guide his tendencies to the end that he may find the life that may be his. 

Some see in the activity movement a sincere effort to further a more 
adequate educational program. Like many sincere efforts, it has suf- 
fered from those who have blindly followed its thoughtful students 
and have gone into a method of work in which they did not have under- 
standing or in which they did’ not believe. Results have, therefore, not 
always been desirable. 

The serious proponents of the activity movement seem to have 
focused attention upon a fundamental factor in the educative process — 
the activity of the learner. As we study what has been thoughtfully 
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attempted, we find this factor of the learner’s behavior underlying the 
procedures initiated. This element has called out in varying degrees 
certain concomitants in theory and procedure, fourteen of which are 
here mentioned: 

1. The consequences of action mean change in two directions — ^in 
the active agent, the learner, and in that which is encountered, the en- 
vironment. 

2. While the impetus to action lies in the active agent, what is done 
is influenced by the environment. 

3. Therefore, guidance to action is possible and education may take 
part in the activity and thereby seek to secure desirable learnings. 

4. Activity implies the possibility of action — freedom to do — ^if in- 
dividual growth is to be furthered. 

5. Action means resulting change, and the one who acts should 
learn that he thereby becomes responsible for the results of his action. 

6. The results of action must be such as will maintain and further 
action. 

7. A theory of freedom to act implies, then: (a) an assumption by 
the active agent of resultant responsibility, and (6) a keeping of free- 
dom within the limits of safety for further action. 

8. Variability in environment implies variability in resultant learn- 
ings; constant factors in environment imply constants in learning. 
Some students of the activity movement seem to reflect the implications 
of this principle in the curricular experiences they have developed. 

9. Interest of the learner in what he does means that he recognizes 
a personal concern in what he does, that he identifies himself with it. 
Hence, we find a rather consistent effort to secure approach to a new 
experience through something insistent in the learner’s own experience. 
This implies a sequence in learning, a continuity in the developing self. 

10. Freedom to act, responsibility for results, self-concern, and var- 
iability in environing conditions have called for a corresponding effort 
to secure in the learner growth in control of his own conduct. There 
is evidence of effort to help the learner gradually to get such control 
over his own conduct as will enable him to realize the life that is avail- 
able for him. Such a life may be rich because of man’s achievements, 
already available, in imderstanding and controlling experience. 

11. There seems to be considerable interest in further study of 
growth, its nature, its conditioning factors. This is evidenced by the 
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many ways in which students of the activity movement have tried to 
observe child growth and have sought to further it. 

12. Since environment is made up of people and their ideas, as 
well as of things, it follows that the learner’s activity is social; it is 
not merely an individual matter. Interaction with people means social 
learnings. Individual welfare means social adjustments. We find 
running through the activity movement numerous suggestions that its 
students are seeking to promote such social learnings. 

13. Interaction with environment develops meanings. Adequacy 
of control of action means the necessity of extended meanings. The 
activity movement, in its worthy manifestations, has sought farther- 
reaching meanings through contact with race experience extended in 
time and space as well as in kind. This means a vital learning of 
what is commonly called ‘subject matter.’ 

14. Success in one’s undertakings calls for increasing mastery of 
techniques useful in working effectively. Neglect of them defeats prog- 
ress in one’s enterprises. 

We need more adequate knowledge than we now have as to the 
way learning takes place, the nature of growth, the environing condi- 
tions that best further the development of worthy purposes, the factors 
that constitute the good life, and the aspects of race experience most 
helpful in furthering the individual’s efforts toward self-realization. To 
make experience more meaningful is to enhance life. We need, there- 
fore, an educational program that will help each individual continu- 
ously (1) to grow in understanding and extension of his environment, 
(2) to learn how to live in his environment, (3) to gain control of him- 
self, and thus (4) to order his relationship to his environment so that 
his experience becomes gradually more meaningful. 

The values sought and claimed by serious proponents of the ac- 
tivity movement are values that should be sought in a good educational 
program. The use of the ‘activity’ terminology seems confusing to 
many and therefore may be unfortunate. However, the quest for a 
method of working with individuals that will further the development 
of each so that he may become what is possible for him and so that he 
may learn to manage his own conduct in living with others in such a 
way as to live his life abundantly continues, under whatever terminol- 
ogy, a worthy quest of those who would teach. 
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IX 


E. E. Obebholtzeb 


There are many definitions of the terms ^activity^ and ^activity cur- 
ricula/ and there are many kinds of adaptations being followed in 
public and private schools that are styled ^activity curricula.’ Viewing 
the changes in the methods of teaching and learning and in the types 
of prepared curricula as we search for the larger trends in the develop- 
ing new schools, disregarding the differences of opinion concerning the 
minutiae, there is plainly on the horizon a definite movement away 
from the old, formalized, listening type of teaching. This old, formal- 
ized type of teaching was characterized, and continues to be charac- 
terized, as the passive-listening, authoritative type of instruction in a 
classroom of pupils almost entirely dominated by a teacher who 
subjects his pupils to learning facts frequently meaningless (especially 
in relation to life) , carried on by a process of repetition and response to 
spoken or written questions of the teacher. From this type, the schools 
are changing to one in which to varying degrees pupils are allowed to be 
more active. Pupils’ opinions are more respected. The mastery of 
textbook and the memorization of facts are no longer the sacred aims 
of education. In the improved schools there is a desire to permit pupils 
to learn facts as they need them in securing a better understanding of 
their relationship to the many forces at work in society and to the 
better understanding of the common problems of life. One need not 
agree with the extreme point of view of the so-called ^progressive’ 
school, which permits the interest and urge of the child to dominate the 
entire curriculum, in order to appreciate this dominant trend in many 
of the improved schools of to-day. 

This liberalizing movement meets with the opposition of those who 
in some cases have viewed with alarm the extreme progressives and 
perhaps in other cases of those who by nature of their philosophy and 
psychology are fundamentally opposed to these changes. Nevertheless, 
this movement is gaining headway along with discoveries in the psy- 
chology of learning and their consequent application to classroom pro- 
cedures. Learning is an active process. Learning becomes more effec- 
tive if the pupil is intensely interested in the learning situation. The 
school should, therefore, challenge the learner and stimulate him to 
achieve those latent possibilities most desirable as the outcomes of the 
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work of the school. The school should provide a dynamic environment, 
an environment in which the pupils have opportunities to attack those 
real problems that arise in the classroom itself, as well as those that 
arise from the study of the struggle of a civilization trying to save and 
improve itself. 

The school has a dual function; namely, to serve the interests of 
the individual and the interests of society. These two interests are not 
antagonistic. The school should provide that kind of environment and 
training for the individual that will enable him to make the greatest 
possible contribution to society with the greatest possible accrual of 
satisfaction to himself. If this aim of education is accepted, the school 
becomes a constructive social force. It then becomes the responsibility 
of the school to provide such a curriculum as will enable the individual 
to get an understanding of his obligation and an equipment for worthy 
living and service in a highly organized society. It is not conceivable 
that by the study of textbook subjects more or less unrelated to life and 
by the memorization of the formal informational content of these sub- 
jects, pupils will later use these informations and skills acquired to aid 
in the solving of their problems in life. If pupils are to be taught to 
live, they must be permitted to live in a natural way and the classroom 
must extend its four walls to include the experiences in patterns natural 
to life. Pupils must be given an opportunity to face real problems as 
they arise and to grapple with their solutions, as well as to find the 
rightful adaptations in social groups. The activity curriculum offers 
such opportunities. 

The activity curriculum, however, is not a final answer to all the 
problems of education. A poor teacher, even though capable of con- 
ducting an activity program, may do a very poor job of aiding pupils 
in learning how to face and solve problems. The activity program does 
not overcome the shortcomings of poor teaching. It does make it pos- 
sible, however, for good teachers to do better teaching. 

Out of this newer movement, which originated as a protest against 
the traditional school procedure, have grown many variations in the 
method of teaching. Of these many variations those only are justi- 
fiable that are based on sound philosophy and that have been justified 
by the test of scientific approval. It is probable that in a decentralized 
school system, such as the American public school system, a great va- 
riety of practices will result. Where changes for improvement are 
permitted, progress is possible. As the activity movement spreads, with 
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its many varied applications, more attention should be given to the 
evaluation of the results, so that teachers themselves may have con- 
clusive reasons for accepting or rejecting less efficient methods and so 
that the American public, which supports the public schools, can have 
a better understanding of the values of the changes taking place in the 
methods and content of the curriculum. 
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FORTY-TWO DEFINITIONS EXAMINED FOR THE ANALYSIS 
PRESENTED IN CHAPTER III 

1. Almack, John C., Professor of Education, Stanford University, 

Palo Alto, California 

An activity curriculum consists of such experiences, materials, standards, 
and equipment as will permit children to achieve definite educational purposes, 
and that will give concrete, tangible, material results. The total curriculum is 
composed of divisions, or parts, each possessing unitary character, and either 
independent of every other or having its relations and connections with other 
parts clearly indicated. The essential beginning point in each unit is a prob- 
lem to be solved, something to be done, or something to be evaluated. Each 
unit is based upon definite method, and the techniques involved in carrying 
out the method are clearly understood and known to the pupils. Realization 
of the distinctive purpose of each unit, not mastery of content, is the goal. 

In a real activity school we see pupils going about their affairs, finding 
and solving problems, doing real things, creating and evaluating, systematically 
and xmderstandingly, with the cooperation, participation, and inspiration of 
the teacher and their fellows. The activity curriculum thus accepts the prin- 
ciple that education is a directed process, but recognizes that the individual 
should be consulted in determining the activities and the ways and means by 
which they are to be carried on. 

Although the major divisions of the complete curriculum, organized on an 
activity basis, might well be designated by entirely new terms, there is a certain 
value in retaining the old during the period of transition. To illustrate, for 
third or fourth grade I should classify the major divisions comprising an ac- 
tivity curriculum as follows: (1) social science, (2) language and communi- 
cation, (3) healthful living and enjoyment, (4) natural science, (5) arts and 
crafts, (6) music and literature. 

2. Baker, Frank E., President, State Teachers College, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

An activity curriculum for any grade of the elementary school consists 
of a series of activities chosen on three general groimds, as follows: (a) the 
interests of the children, (b) the immediate needs of the children, (c) the edu- 
cative values and outcomes of the activity as determined by social needs. 

Much of the value of the curriculum depends on the wise choice of the 
activities composing it. Frequently too much weight has been placed on 
(a) and too little on (6) and (c). The interests of children deserve great con- 
sideration, but these interests can and must be guided and shaped by a wise 
teacher in the light of (6) and (c). 
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It is obvious that an activity curriculum can never be predetermined by 
administrators and supervisors. It must always remain largely in the control 
of the teacher. Only general boundaries and broadly guiding principles can 
be set in advance. 

3. Beatty, Willard W., Superintendent of Schools, 

BronxviUe, New York 

An activity curriculum, as we understand the term in the BronxviUe 
Schools, is a curriculum built as largely as possible around the meaningful 
activities of the children. This involves several steps upon the part of the 
school administration and the teachers. 

First is the careful definition of the essential academic objectives. We 
must never lose sight of the fact that the public school is the agent charged 
with teaching our children how to read rapidly and fluently, how to utilize 
the essential number concepts automatically and accurately, and how to use 
the En^sh language forcefully, expressively, and artistically both in written 
and oral form; that the schools are also charged with the duty of implanting 
certain attitudes, ideals, and knowledges bearing upon the present and past 
of the race. With these outcomes clearly in mind, and the actual requirements 
reduced to a minimum, the next step is so to arrange these objectives that we 
imdertake to teach the essential skills at a time when the social experience 
provided by the school creates a natural need for the learning. In other words, 
a careful study of child interests and child development must be the basis for 
curriculum arrangement. The teaching problem then becomes one of so con- 
trolling the classroom environment as to stimulate pupil interest in activities 
and group projects that will create a social need for the essential learnings. 
The activities will create needs, arouse vital interests, give significance to ex- 
periences, but in a majority of cases not lead directly to mastery of sldlls or 
concepts. Frequently repeated drill, individually or in groups, is essential for 
the mastery of skills. Intense and concentrated individual study is essential 
for the mastery of most concepts. 

To return for a moment to the earlier reference to controlled environment, 
I think we will all grant that interest grows out of environmental stimuli. It 
is impossible to be interested in something about which we know nothing. The 
wise and skillful teacher will seize upon experiences growing out of the pupils' 
living environment outside the school world, but the intelligent teacher will 
not stand aside idly in the hope that the outside environment will furnish de- 
sirable stimuh. She has within her control a classroom environment and will 
organize her room in the physical or personal aspect so as to stimulate desir- 
able activities. 

4. Beechel, Edith E., Professor of Education, Ohio University, 

Athens, Ohio 

An activity curriculum is a tentative, suggestive, teacher-pupil statement 
of undertakings that elicit and sustain their interest and efl^ort as they discover, 
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direct, and realize selfness and otherness through experiences that ^ve mean- 
ing and challenge to their present life. 

5. Billings, Neal, Professor of Education, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

An activity curriculum is one in which learners actively participate in a 
body of experiences so planned as to maintain a proper balance between the 
demand for the development of a perfectly free individual on the one hand and 
a socially useful, cooperating participant in community life on the other; a 
proper balance in the development of muscles, intellect, and emotions; and a 
proper balance among work, play, health, and communal life activities. Such 
a curriculum should develop full and free personalities capable of gaining in- 
creasing control over themselves and their environment; it should practice 
them in living in, and prepare them for, a society of cooperating individuals 
in which common purposes are consciously sought and shared, a society in 
which both the individual and the group find their greatest fulfillment in the 
highest development of each other. Such a conception of the curriculum 
regards full and complete living in the present as the best preparation for the 
future because practice in such desirable attitudes as openmindedness and 
friendliness toward experimentation and change, and practice in useful methods 
of learning and thinking are the lasting values that are eternally applicable. 

In such a curriculum the teacher will be a guide and the schoolroom will 
be marked by a democratic sharing of ideas of both the teacher and the pupils 
in which the teacher's most influential technique will be the treatment of the 
children as she expects them to treat her and each other. 

6. Boraas, Julius, Professor of Education, St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minnesota 

To me the phrase ^activity curriculum' does not seem to express anything 
that is particularly new. Rather, it stresses certain elements that have always 
been fundamental in those subjects that have been most productive of real 
school work. Chief among these elements and characteristic of such a curricu- 
lum are the following: (1) It has its basis in the normal activities of individual 
and group life. (2) It is so organized that it will call for useful, vigorous, bal- 
anced physical and mental effort on the part of the pupils. (3) It stimulates 
general progress. 

7. Brim, Orvdlle G., Professor of Education, Ohio State University, 

Columbus, Ohio 

The activity curriculum is merely a more effective instrument for realizing 
some of the newer or neglected values in education. Education should be con- 
cerned with the continued reorganization and enrichment of life, in making 
the individual more effective in adjusting himself to the environment, or in 
utilizing it to make life for himself and his fellows continually more satisfying. 
Whereas the conventional school made the acquisition of knowledge and skill 
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an end and thereby smothered the creative ability of youth, the activity cur- 
riculum seeks deliberately to foster and strengthen the child^s power to achieve 
and find joy in achievement. 

Modem education emphasizes the importance of living from within. Lib- 
eration of intelligence, reasoned self-control, reliance upon one^s own conclu- 
sions, creative music, art, literature, freedom from prejudice, critical evalua- 
tion of customs and others’ opinions, creative thinking, poise and self-confi- 
dence, integration of personality are values deliberately sought by the activity 
curriculum because they are expressions of individuahty, freedom, an evolving 
self, the goal of education in a democracy. 

The activity curriculum tends better than the conventional school to 
realize this dynamic, efficient, multi-sided, growing individual because the re- 
organizations that are essential can be secured only through active participa- 
tion, through experience. Were we satisfied with a knowledge of what were 
right to do, the sitting-listening-lesson-leaming tyj^e of school would do. If, 
however, we judge our educational effort in terms of new and better ways of 
living, the experience-activity t3^e of school must prevail. 

8. Brueckner, Leo J., Professor of Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

I can distinguish at least five levels of thinking related to the place of 
activity in the curriculum: 

(а) There are those who would maintain that the school is the place for 
formal, systematic training and that life outside the school should provide the 
application of the formal training. This means that the curriculum is so or- 
ganized that it may lead on to worth-while forms of activity in hfe outside 
the school. The practical difficulty of bringing real life activity itself into the 
school is the justffication of this approach. There is no systematic program of 
activity organized and directed by the school. 

(б) At this level the point of view expressed in (a) determines the extent 
to which activity enters into the curriculum as far as the regular school work 
is concerned. However, a variety of additional activities is provided to insure 
practice and application of certain educational outcomes not stressed at 
Level (a). Student councils, pupil sentinels, and civic leagues participate in 
varying degrees in the government of the school. Well-organized playground 
activities are provided. Excursions to places of interest for various reasons 
are encouraged. Extra-curricular activities, such as clubs, dramatizations, 
school movies. Boy Scout and Girl Scout work, provide for broadened interests 
in normal activities of boys and girls. In the regular school time some free 
periods are allowed during which the pupils are permitted to undertake any 
activities that they may choose, as long as the work is related to the regular 
class work. No attempt is made to relate the program of activities to the work 
in the classroom, which is conducted in the formal manner characteristic of 
Level (a). 

(c) At this level we find the rich variety of extra-curricular activities de- 
scribed at Level {b). In addition to this a definite plan for bringing in activi- 
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ties to enrich the regular work of the school subjects is present. The usual 
procedure is to carry on the ordinary work in a logical, systematic, well-planned 
way to insure a mastery of subject matter. To make the subject matter ac- 
tually function, from time to time the teacher introduces a good activity re- 
lated to the topic under consideration, in which the subject matter functions 
in as nearly a life-like situation as is practicable. For example, m the study 
of Indian life, the pupils may make dyes as the Indians did or they may roast 
com as the Indians did. In the work in arithmetic pupils may conduct the 
school bank, determine the cost of a school picnic, conduct paper sales, report 
on applications of arithmetic in the home, in business, and in occupations. 
The purpose of these activities is to insure a richness of background and to 
make the subject matter more vital and meaningful. The traditional subject 
organization is somewhat modified, but it is still definite and is regarded as 
essential. Voluntary related activities by the pupil are noti^tressed; the ac- 
tivity is limited to the work planned principally by the teacher. If pupils 
carry on related activities voluntarily, that condition cannot be considered to 
be a planned outcome of the class work. 

{d) At this level the teacher believes that the pupil will learn most 
completely if the work in the school is organized into units or activities as 
nearly like those in life outside the school as possible. The subject organization 
is stiU adhered to. The teacher has a clearly conceived notion of the work to 
be done by the class in the various subjects but does not think of the curricu- 
lum as a complete logical organization of subject matter set up in advance 
with the topics listed in the order in which they are to be presented to the 
class. The outcomes are stated in terms of growth, rather than in terms of 
subject matter to be learned. In the course of study numerous carefully de- 
scribed and evaluated activities are included that suggest to the teacher the 
ways in which the objectives of the several subjects may be achieved. The 
teacher believes that it is the function of the school to provide a rich stimu- 
lating environment in which desirable forms of activity will arise. To this 
end the teacher seeks to guide the normal activities of the pupils into educa- 
tive channels. Situations that arise in the daily affairs of the community con- 
stitute one source of units of work that are carried on by the class. Problems 
vital to the children form the basis of much of the organization of the work. 
This means that while the class covers the work outlined by the course of 
study, the sequence of activities is determined by the conditions that arise 
naturally rather than by a logical outline set up in advance. Quite obviously 
this work results in a wide range of activities by the pupils along lines vital 
and significant to them. Equally apparent is the fact that the traditional sub- 
ject organization tends to break down, and at certain times disappears en- 
tirely when some large problem of activity is the basis of the work of the 
class. An illustration of this is the \mit of work, covering a part of five days' 
work in arithmetic, in which the pupils in a fourth-grade class purchased the 
ingredients of ice cream for a party at the end of the school year, made the 
ice cream, and attempted to answer the question of whether ice cream cost 
more to make than to buy already prepared. The buying of the materials, 
excursions to ice plants, and so forth, were done after school hours and re- 
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ported during the regular class period. In this way various vital social, in- 
formational, and computational aspects of number were considered that under 
ordinary conditions would have been wholly overlooked. In a sense the class 
period may be considered the time for planning the procedures to use in solv- 
ing the problem, for reporting progress made, for evaluating the results of 
the work, as well as for executing the activity itself. Definite provision is 
made for pupil participation in the selection of the activity, the planning of 
the procedures, the executing of the work, and in the appraisal of the out- 
comes, always within the limits set up by the course of study, which are quite 
liberal. 

(e) At this level the traditional subject organization breaks down com- 
pletely because it is thought to be unlife-like and unnatural. The whole work 
of the class is organized about projects and activities arising out of the im- 
mediate interest of the group. The rooms of the school are arranged as ac- 
tivity centers; there is an extensive library containing ample material for 
free reading, and well-organized reference and source books that help the 
pupils to locate readily information concerning problems and subjects they 
are studying. Exhibits of concrete materials of all kinds can easily be se- 
cured from a well-organized industrial arts center. The function of the teacher 
is thought to be to guide the activities of the pupils into truly educational 
channels by arraying stimulating environmental conditions and elements out 
of which will arise desirable forms of educative experiences. The teacher is 
expected to help the pupils overcome difficulties that may arise in any phase 
of the activity, to make certain that the pupils have in mind standards that 
will help them evaluate the outcomes of the work, and to insure the richness 
of application that is possible when a competent, sympathetic, mature indi- 
vidual contributes in a constructive way to the learning activities of pupils 
without actively dominating their performances. Pupils learn to see the prob- 
lems of life, under the guidance of the teacher. They learn the techniques by 
which problems are solved, and, because the problems are vital to them, they 
develop the will to solve problems. Education is thought of, not only as the 
plan by which society wishes to transmit the social heritage, but also as the 
process by which the individual as a part of a group learns to take part in the 
“continual reconstruction of experiences to higher levels.” 

9. Charters, W. W., Professor of Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 

An activity curriculum is one that is organized around properly selected 
problems, projects, experiences (or activities) of the learner. 

The activity curriculum uses inherited patterns of action, information, and 
attitudes when needed for the effective performance of the activities. The 
proper method of selection of activities is a subject of controversy. The ex- 
treme left wing tends to select activities upon the basis of the current ex- 
perience of the learner. The extreme right wing of the instructoral population 
selects subject matter, and allows the activities to care for themselves. The 
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center group selects those activities that, when completed, will insure the 
mastery of the body of subject matter highly usefxil for child life and adult life. 

10. CoUings, Ellsworth, Dean, University of Oklahoma, 

Norman, Oklahoma 

In the first place, I interpret the activity curriculum as a curriculum 
worked out "on the spot’ by boys and girls under the guidance of teachers. I 
caimot conceive of an activity curriculum as something to study. To my way 
of thinking, the activity curriculum always involves boys and girls engaging 
in an enterprise. If we attempt to put it down on paper, I would want to 
make it plain that such a record is merely the record of a once-was activity 
curriculum. With this thought in mind, it seems to me that the following 
points are the essential earmarks of an activity curriculum. 

(а) The activity is chosen by boys and girls tmder the guidance of a 
teacher. The activity is always initiated by boys and girls, and the teacher 
assists by stimulating and directing them in initiating fruitful activities. 

(б) The activity plans of study are selected and organized by boys and 
girls under the guidance of the teacher. Boys and girls find, select, and or- 
ganize the materials essential in carrying forward the activity, and the teacher 
stimulates and directs them along these lines. 

(c) The activity plans are actively performed by the boys and girls 
under the guidance of the teacher. Boys and girls in every case are to have 
freedom to participate actively in the execution of the activity and the teacher 
is to stimulate and direct them in this work. 

(d) The activity results are judged by boys and girls under the guid- 
ance of the teacher. 

11. Cook, Katherine M., Chief, Division of Special Problems, 

Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

The distinctive characteristic of an activity curriculum is that it is formu- 
lated with the definite objective of stimulating and providing for active, in- 
telligent participation as differentiated from passive reception of the school 
program. A participating attitude is always essential; actual physical par- 
ticipation in every detail of the program is neither necessary nor desirable. 
Physical activity alone is not the desideratum. 

It is assumed that an activity curriculum will possess the fundamental 
characteristics of any curriculum ; that is, that the activities of work or units 
of work presented shall be socially useful. Other characteristics generally ac- 
cepted as desirable in any good curriculum should also be present, such as 
adaptation to age and emdronment, recognition of individual differences, 
guidance in time distribution for pupil and teacher, suitability to school use, 
and the like. 

12. Davidson, Percy E., Stanford University, Palo Alto, California 

The two criteria for the definition of an "activity’ that at the moment 
seem to the writer most useful are: (a) the measure of identity the activity 
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has with a task, duty, enterprise, or pastime in actual use by intelligent, re- 
sponsible, and cultivated adults, and (6) the degree in which the activity in- 
volves a sincere purpose that draws upon the individual's full personal and 
social resources. 

(а) The school orchestra is perhaps an excellent example of complete 
identity under the first criterion. The values there for adults and children 
alike are presumably authentic and unmistakable. In the degree in which an 
activity departs from the adult form it would seem to be under suspicion and 
in need of careful scrutiny, for no one knows what is happening to it. The 
reason for using this criterion is a double one. Our present feeling about the 
transfer question makes it logical to suppose that the best way of introducing 
children to the realities of current life is to give them the real thing, if that is 
possible. Furthermore, values are so intangible, fluid, and difficult to appraise 
that the surest way to know that the best are being found is to use the form 
that has been tried out historically and is being used or experimented with by 
intelligent adults (outside schools and colleges) . 

(б) The second criterion is vague enough, but seems to be required by 
the psychology of the case and the ideal of an ^tegrated personality.' Here 
again the school orchestra has presumptive merit, if the individual member 
has freely chosen to join it and has his fair share in determining its programs 
and policies. Presupposing sincerity of purpose and effort, the situation is one 
that calls for all the individual has of knowledge, intelligence, taste, judgment, 
and skill in producing cooperatively a wholly worth-while social good. 

The conclusion would be that an activity curriculum would consist, as 
far as possible, of activities closely resembling adult activities in form and in- 
viting more rather than less of the varied aspects of personality. The state- 
ment would question all sorts of make-believe, sugar-coated, scholastic, peda- 
gogically-invented performances on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
fragmentary, isolated, "preparatory,' 'disciplinary,' or other exercises, no mat- 
ter how hard or how enjoyable, that do not elicit a broad and organic use of 
the individual's powers of body and mind. 

It may still be admitted, however, that a 'drill,' 'exercise,' or 'lesson' need 
not be excluded, if it is clearly recognized by the one taking it as a necessary 
and economical means to some prized and anticipated competency. It still 
remains a part of a natural situation. Memorizing the multiplication table, 
or practicing at pitching a ball or at pla3dng the piano would, under these cir- 
cumstances, be a true 'activity.' 

13. Eaton, Theodore H., Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

An 'activity curriculum' is an evolving and progressive sequence of sig- 
nificant learning activities. 

Learning activities are significant that have both immediate worth as 
activities and mediate worth as effective of learning. An activity has im- 
mediate value in the degree that it belongs now, to-day, to well-being or well- 
doing. An activity has mediate value in the degree that, through effect of 
learning, it contributes to well-being or well-doing in the life of the learner 
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that lies ahead of him. A significant learning activity, then, is of a type in 
accord with the worth of life viewed as a continuum. 

In an evolving sequence out of every activity grows unforced or 'naturally' 
that which succeeds it. 

In a progressive sequence the outgrowing is focal and consistent. From 
this activity comes not just any other that might be from it a 'natural conse- 
quence,' but an unforced consequence that is of both present and continuing 
worth. 

Thus an 'activity curriculum' moves forward. It has an aim and an aim 
implies a plan and guidance by the educator. But an evolving progress in 
significant learning activities forbids prescription of this to be done and that 
for 'mastery' of a content ordained by authority. The work of the teacher 
in an 'activity curriculum' is to lead the pupils with whom he deals in this 
direction, not to herd and drive them along that path. 

14. Edmondson, C. B., Supervisor, Elementary Division, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

An activity curriculum is one that consists of experiences that are intelli- 
gent outgrowths of children's interests. These experiences are of such a char- 
acter that they aid in the physical, mental, emotional, moral, and social de- 
velopment of the children; they are, therefore, many and varied, and rich 
in content; they provide for training along the lines of problem-solving, skills, 
and appreciations. The subject matter involved becomes a means to an end 
and is not an end in itself, and it is so dealt with that it gives rise to an or- 
ganized body of knowledge that is useful. 

15. Flanders, J. K., Director of Training, State Normal and Training School, 

Oswego, New York 

Since an activity curriculum would be a curriculum made up of activities, 
the difficulty is doubtless with the conception of activity. 

It seems to me the confusion between activity and unit is quite analogous 
to the one between project and problem. Various attempts were made to 
differentiate those terms on a basis of size. One said project was the larger 
and might include many problems; another said problem was the larger and 
might iaclude many projects. We have come to realize that both of these con- 
tentions are sound but get us nowhere. In his Progressive Methods of Teach- 
ing, Stormzand has pointed out that we can put meaning mto the two terms 
if we consider problem the generic term and project the specific. Every project 
is a problem but only certam problems are projects. In the same way it seems 
to me futile to try to determine which is larger and more inclusive, the unit 
or an activity. By proper selection either may be chosen to iaclude several 
of the other. I suggest that we consider unit as the generic term and activity 
as specific. Every activity is a unit, but not all units are activities. 

Doubtless some would prefer to turn this relationship right around and 
make 'activity' the generic term. I have given what appears to me the more 
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desirable. I have not attempted to define either unit or activity, because it 
seems to me of little avail imtil we come to an agreement as to the relation- 
ship between the two terms. 

16. Garver, F. M., Professor of Elementary Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

By an activity curriculum in the elementary school is meant a curriculum 
that definitely provides for the intellectual, emotional, and physical develop- 
ment of the child through a well-proportioned use of manual and gross bodily 
responses, social interactions, and the solution of intellectual problems indi- 
vidually and cooperatively. In an activity program of education the emphasis 
is on pupil-doing rather than on teacher-doing] the teacher stimulates and 
guides; the pupil plans, executes, and judges. Since the emotional and physi- 
cal development of the child is to be integrated with his intellectual develop- 
ment, or rather since the emotional, physical, and intellectual aspects of . the 
individual are inextricably interwoven, even the full development of the in- 
tellect requires at least the concomitant development of the emotions and of 
motor responses. Consequently an activity curriculum makes considerable 
use of learning situations in w’hich the pupil acts with others in handling con- 
crete materials, in searching in various books and periodicals for pertinent 
information, and in formulating in oral and written speech principles and gen- 
eral conclusions. The activity curriculum, as do other types of curricula, 
provides also for the individual automatization of such school skills as read- 
ing, writing, and spelling but attempts to have these individual automatizations 
occur in a social setting that is significant to the learner. 

17. Green, Ethel, Second-Grade Training Teacher, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

An activity curriculmn is a network of experiencing. It begins with some- 
thing that an individual or group has already experienced; and, through the 
desire of the individual or group to further interpret the experience, difficulties 
arise and through the effort of the individual or group to overcome these diffi- 
culties, new interests are created and new problems appear, and so on. It is 
a never-ending process. In brief, these individuals are experiencing, and each 
experience leads on to further experiencing, thus forming an intricate network 
that involves investigating, questioning, planning, performing, evaluating, ap- 
preciating, achieving, and enjoying. Throughout the process the children are 
busily engaged in purposeful worth-while activity. They are acquiring knowl- 
edge and appreciations necessary to their happiness now; they are acquiring 
skills necessaty to efficiency within their group; and above all, they are de- 
veloping habits, attitudes, and ideals necessary to good citizenship. The 
teacher's part is so to direct the activities that each individual may be having 
the richest experience possible. 
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18. Hall, John W., Dean, School of Education, University of Nevada, 

Reno, Nevada 

An activity curriculum is one in which the necessary facts and skills that 
should be acquired at a given age-span, as weU as desirable habits and atti- 
tude, are gained through the learner's participation in activities involving the 
normal use of such facts with a clear and conscious need for them. 

Activities selected must be those that further growth, stimulate mental 
activity toward daily happenings, and tend to lead the learners to set up for 
themselves worthy aims and purposes that they will pursue to a logical con- 
clusion. 

19. Harap, Henry, Associate Professor of Education, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio 

To me an activity curriculum consists of a series of units, each of which 
is based upon a relatively small unit of child or adult life; that results in 
some improvement in life, that is a fusion of mental, emotional, and sensory 
experiences, and that proceeds in a physical and social setting that resembles 
life as far as possible. When basic abilities are necessary in the performance 
of the acti\dties, the series may be planfully arranged for optimum amount 
and distribution of practice or the basic abilities may be developed by practice 
introduced when the pupil has need for it. Ideally, the whole curriculum is 
divided into pieces of human experience and not into pieces of formal knowl- 
edge. However, it is possible to organize the experience of a formal subject 
like arithmetic into a series of activities that conform to the conception set 
forth in my definition. 

20. Harris, Pickens E., Professor of Education, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

An activity curriculum is a series of individual and group experiences 
growing out of the needs of children and guided on the basis of the meanings, 
processes, and standards that are reflected in the environments that support 
and give significance to the activities. 

The Guiding Hypothesis. Since the activity curriculum represents a theory 
of life and of education, the school as a whole is run on the hypothesis that, 
through guided experiences in playing and working together and in using 
physical and intellectual materials for the achievement of individual and group 
purposes, children progressively reconstruct their standards of achievement, 
appreciation, and conduct, and become interested in discovering new ways of 
controlling their associated life, and in interpreting and enjoying their world 
of natural phenomena. 

The Organizing Principle. The activity curriculum seeks its organizing 
principle in the purposive or control element foimd in the dynamic movement 
of the major activities of life as these activities manifest themselves at the 
level of childish interest and participation. This means that the school begins 
as a cross-section of life itself, and involves at every turn the problems, rela- 
tions, attitudes, methods, appreciations, vicissitudes, successes, failures, exulta- 
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tions, and aspirations that life involves. The child does not study about life’s 
problems, customs, and institutions ; he experiences them as concrete realities. 
The curriculum becomes a series of units in which these qualities are inherent. 
The child does not live separate from the institutions of life. Because of the 
deeper principle involved in the evolutionary concept of the biological con- 
tinuity and unity of the organism and emdronment, social forms, modes, and 
ideals represent active ways that enter, imperfectly to be sure, the behavior 
of the child to transform impulsive striving into meaningful, orgamzed re- 
sponse. 

The Social Principle. As a corollary to the foregoing, learning in the ac- 
tivity school is treated as a social process, the child’s personality being created 
or built gradually through a process of many-sided interaction between his 
active energies and those of life about him. Through the exercise of selective 
judgment in the choice and experimental adaptation of means to ends in 
group relations, the child comes into possession of the group culture, and there 
appears opportunity for the gradual improvement of society. 

The Psychological Principle. Because each child has impulses to draw, 
to manipulate, to investigate, to play, to communicate, and to get satisfaction 
at being with others and doing things in relations with others, and because 
the growths represented by these impulses are mutually interpenetrating, be- 
ing distinguishable by their products but not separable, each activity is re- 
garded as opportunity for a many-sided growing, the distribution of emphasis 
depending on the requirements of the particular situation. Total behavior 
patterns, including the emotional, intellectual, and active aspects, are quali- 
tatively made over at the same time. This means the education of the whole 
child. 

The Nature and Use of Standards. Such general aims of the school as 
health, practical efficiency, citizenship, worthy home membership, and wise use 
of leisure are not treated as goals of achievement; neither are the purposive 
activities of life from which these abstractions are derived mutilated by analysis 
into numerous particulars treated as separate '^specific objectives” to be 
achieved in a predetermined order. Because the purposive or control prin- 
ciple found in the activities of life is preserved in the school, the meanings, 
methods, and standards found in adult purposive activities become helpful 
points of view from which to steer, suggest, and otherwise help children im- 
prove their own activities. They become the teacher’s methods of inter- 
preting and guiding whatever the children happen to be doing. 

Adult values are not treated as objectives, therefore, but as contributing 
factors in the progressive development of experiences now under way. De- 
ferred values and transfer of training become matters of the quality of mean- 
ingfulness that can be brought about in what the child does. The child’s ac- 
tivity is immediate and insistent; it is trying here and now to complete itself 
by using help from diverse sources. While it is more or less indifferent to 
adult standards, nevertheless these do enter it in some degree, else it would 
have no meaning to the child and no leverage by which the teacher could guide 
it to higher levels. But it is the quality of the achieving, not having achieved. 
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that comes first in the activity curriciolum, since how one learns a thing de- 
termines so largely the use to which it will be put. It is, therefore, in making 
over the child’s own present standards, not in reaching goals set by adults, that 
real education takes place. We wish the child to get in the habit of making 
over his standards on the basis of adult standards, the hope being that he 
may ultimately improve upon existing adult standards. 

Teaching Procedure. Because each activity is unique in being the out- 
growth of the needs of a particular group of children in a particular environ- 
ment, as these are perceived by the teacher with her own philosophy of life 
and of child development, the instructional procedure of activities is very 
flexible. Each activity must construct itself as it goes. It can not be too 
nicely planned in advance. Correlatively, teaching technique must build itself 
up anew in each activity. The demand for informality, freedom, pupil par- 
ticipation, and use of children’s ideas requires that the teacher sh^ be con- 
stantly sizing up the situation as a whole and modifying procedure. How a 
unit begins, whether from teacher’s suggestion or from child’s; the duration 
of the unit; how it develops into a variety of constructive, investigative, art, 
dramatic, appreciative, and play activities involving individual and coopera- 
tive effort, reflective thinking, the development of ability and insight, and 
using materials from the several subject fields, are all determined by the gen- 
eral situation in which the unit takes place, the experiences of the children, 
and the possibilities the teacher sees. 

Sequence of Units. The logic of child experience, not the logical order of 
topics in textbooks, dictates the sequence of units. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that courses of study are not very helpful in guiding children’s experi- 
ences to more logical levels. Moreover, many particular experiences, such as 
those involved in developing automatic response and in mastering processes, 
as in arithmetic, require strict adherence to a logical sequence. However, such 
work lies within larger situations that lend meaning and flexibility to it. 

‘ 21. Heckert, J. W,, Professor of Education and Division of Elementary 
Education, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

The activity curriculum consists of a series of purposeful activities that, 
while interesting to the pupil, have great educational significance because they 
develop in him the ability and disposition to participate intelligently and effi- 
ciently, either as leader, follower, or cooperator, in the major activities of so- 
ciety, Ids own immediate groups, and the more remote groups with whom he 
does not yet come in direct contact. 

The activities may be proposed by pupils or by pupils with the coopera- 
tion or guidance of teachers. They will always engage as far as the school 
environment permits all the essential responses that the pupil is capable of 
making, physical, intellectual, emotional. They will call for definition of prob- 
lems, planning methods of procedure, evaluating probable outcomes, execution 
of accepted plans, and judging results. The activities in which children will 
engage will, especially in the earlier stages of their development, very com- 
monly involve problems whose solution leads to plans of action that are to be 
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given physical expression. When a group decides to build a playhouse, a boat, 
write a play for the purpose of entertaining parents or school mates, problems 
of this type arise. Thus in the construction of the playhouse they must decide 
upon a plan for the house, determine upon the materials to use, consider pos- 
sibly the manner in which to raise funds for the purchase of materials, all with 
a view of organizing their subsequent procedures. On the other hand, activi- 
ties may have to do with straightening out some intellectual difficulties. To 
determine what makes any city an important manufacturing center, why New 
York City has become the largest trade center on the eastern seaboard, whether 
one should accept the biblical theory of the creation or the geological account 
instead, are illustrations of this type of problem. To be sure, ultimately, the 
knowledge resulting from the solution of such problems will have some signifi- 
cance for conduct, but in most instances its immediate significance will be to 
settle some intellectual difficulty and to shape our further thinking. Activities 
of this type will become more common with the increasing maturity of chil- 
dren and are quite as essential as those leading to immediate physical expres- 
sion, The school curriculum must provide for both types of activities. 

Along with activities involving reflective thinking there will be others 
whose primary purpose is the memorization of materials significant in the 
pupil’s development and the formation of essential skills. When, however, 
materials are memorized or skills practiced, the child must clearly recognize 
the significance of these activities in relation to others to him intrinsically 
worth while, precisely as a golf player sees the relation between practicing a 
certain stroke and a low score in subsequent games. A recognition by the child 
of the importance of a knowledge of certain facts, forms, poems, and of ability 
in skills will probably induce him to give closer attention to mastering them 
incidentally, and may determine him to master, or at least enable him to recog- 
nize the necessity of definitely mastering, them in periods set aside for that 
purpose. 

With the foregoing explanations and illustrations it would seem that an 
activity program is one in which children’s activities are determined by the 
exigencies of their growing experience and their significance in the develop- 
ment of socially desirable behavior. 

22. Hosic, James F., Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York 

An activity curriculum is apparently a curriculum made up of a series of 
units of experience that some prefer to call 'activities.' An activity, to be 
treated as a unit, must of course have a unifying principle. This appears to 
be foimd in the factor of interest. As one writer puts it : "An activity is the 
pursuit of an interest.” There is the further characteristic that the typical 
activity disregards the boundaries of the traditional subjects and finds its 
content wherever possible. The essential organization, therefore, is not in 
terms of the traditional subjects but in terms of experience. 

It is doubtful whether the term 'activity’ is as well fitted to suggest the 
unit of experience in a modern dynamic program of activities as the term 
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'project/ The word 'project' has been widely, though by no means univer- 
sally, accepted in the sense of a single, complete whole, or purposeful, experi- 
ence. It has its characteristic movement from consciousness of an interest, 
need, or difficulty to be met through various stages or steps of planning and 
carrjdng on to a culmination in which the results that have been obtained are 
organized and evaluated. If the concept of activity is to achieve this definite 
meaning of unit through purpose, definite movement toward a goal, and or- 
ganization in terms of the end to be reached, it will do so through the grad- 
ual process of evolution of meaning through usage. Those who are responsible 
for the popularizing of the term 'activity curriculum' will do well to give 
earnest consideration to this point. There is a danger that the mass of those 
engaged in school work wiU come to think of activity as merely activity — ^more 
or less pleasurable, to be sure, but without any definite end in view and with 
more or less accidental or unforeseen outcomes as surprising to the teacher as 
they are sometimes gratifying. 

23. Hughes, Lola, First-Grade Training Teacher, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

An activity curriculum is one based upon a child's real and worth-while 
experiences, and whose outcomes result in related and pertinent activities of 
varied scope. These activities so function that a child realizes his own needs 
and responsibilities. 

The activity curriculum includes and promotes all right phases of a child's 
development in a well-rounded and sustained balance and adjustment so that 
there is an unfolding of child-nature socially, mentally, emotionally, physi- 
cally, and creatively. 

24. Johnson, Marietta, Director of School of Organic Education, Inc., 
Fairhope, Alabama 

Since education is life, it follows that the school program to be educational 
must be life-giving to the body, mind, and spirit — ^that is, it must tend to pro- 
duce a sound, accomphshed, beautiful body; an intelligent, sympathetic mind,\ 
and a sweet sincere spirit. 

The most important study for all adults is, therefore, the study of the 
development of the child. In this study certain needs of childhood become evi- 
dent, which will determine the curriculum of the primary and elementary 
school. AH children need physical activity. Free play should be an important 
item in the curriculum. Apparatus may be furnished for the younger children, 
but very soon all sorts of games and sports are used. Some of these may for 
a time be partially or fully directed, but followed almost immediately by the 
withdrawal of the director and the fullest self-direction on the part of the 
children. 

All children think through their bodies, through physical activity, through 
their hands. A very important item in the curriculum is creative handwork. 
For the very young children, clay, crayon, paints, scissors, and so forth, would 
be used; in the later primary and elementary groups would be added coarse 
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weaving and sewing with perhaps some leather and metal working for the 
older elementary children. Wood-working should take a prominent place in 
the curriculum for all ages. For the very young children hammer, nails, saw, 
and soft wood should be provided. Later, the jig-saw and other tools may 
be used. The children should make what they wish to make with very little 
guidance, and only such assistance as is absolutely necessary. 

All children need singing. This should be by rote and the songs should 
be those from the early expression of the Folk. Singing is merely a melodious 
way of talking; therefore, nearly all songs for little children should be songs 
in which a story is told. The old English folk songs are perfectly adapted 
to this. 

Dancing is one of the most important items in an activity curriculum. 
The very youngest children should have singing games. The older children 
should have the English Folk dances with those of other nations. They are 
rhythmic and artistic; they make for unselfconsciousness and are a delight- 
ful medium for self-expression; they are beautiful and very social. 

Nature should be included in an activity program; not so much the study 
of Nature, as to have an experience in the out-of-doors, observing, investi- 
gating, and growing living things. As the children grow older, many facts of 
Nature may be learned without consciousness of effort. An activity curriculum 
should be marked by the absence of demands of the teacher. There should be 
no external standard; the inner standard, that of providing activities and 
exercises which are fine for the nervous system, stimulating to mental activity, 
and which preserve the unself consciousness and joy of the emotional life, is 
the only acceptable standard. 

Dramatics belong preeminently to an activity program. This work would 
grow out of stories with the very young children and later would no doubt be 
stimulated by work in geography, history, and literature. When the true 
meaning of an activity program is understood, even learning to read and write 
and spell, using figures and the study of number, might well be included in an 
activity program. If the formal work of the school were postponed until 
eight or nine years of age, and never reduced to even the semblance of a task, 
there would be no need of any specially defined activity program, but all of 
the normal activities of childhood, and such instruction and information as 
will satisfy the growing mind, would naturally come under the head of an 
activity program. 

25. Keliher, Alice V., Elementary Supervisor, Hartford, Connecticut 

An activity curriculum is a continuous, sequential, progressive, internally 
organized series of experiences that have their beginning in the child^s de- 
velopmental needs. The child is necessarily identified with these experiences; 
they include worth-while learnings, and are bounded only by reasonable in- 
terest and concept spans. In further explanation: 

“Continuous,” in relation to time; allowing sufficiently long time intervals 
to permit definite accomplishment and the accompanying feeling of accomplish- 
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ing; also allowing a succession of intervals of time which permit work on a 
specific activity. 

“Sequential,” in relation to the budding out of activities from previous 
activities; the continuity of such a curriculiun grows out of itself; each ex- 
perience has a meaning relation to preceding experiences. This criterion over- 
rules planning in advance, even in terms of choices of units of work, since such 
choices as set down necessarily limit the trends which activity may take, de- 
feating the natural sequential continuity. 

“Progressive,” in relation to the concept level arrived at through experi- 
ences ; each experience in the sequence is ramified by the preceding experiences 
so that there is a constant raising of the levels of concepts and abilities. Teach- 
ers probably should be more conscious of the desirability of this progression of 
thinking power. 

“Internally organized,” in the relation of parts to the whole of experience; 
this is inherent in the foregoing discussions. Through the assumption of a 
meaningful continuity of experience the conceptual bonds between experience 
which make for the organization of experience are formed naturally and easily. 

“Identified,” in relation to the child’s consciousness of the worth-whileness 
of any activity; the child’s identification with the task, be it the study of a 
large complex problem or the acquisition of a single number skill, determines 
in large part his attitudinal accompaniments and hence the value of the learn- 
ing to him,. 

“Concept span,” in relation to the conceptual experience of the learner. 
Children will probably not propose new experiences that lack a thread of con- 
tinuity with past experiences, the guarantee of the basis for concept bmlding. 
Should such proposals be made, and in the judgment of the teacher a means 
of tying the new material to past thinking is absent, the project should not be 
engaged in (just as I should not attempt a new experience that involved a 
concept of relativity). Thus the activity should stay within reasonable and 
very Hberal bounds of the child’s concept basis of understanding. This does 
not imply that the learner must understand all of the ramifications of the ex- 
perience, but that if he has no experiential background for any of its aspects, 
he should be discouraged from embarking in the projected field. 

26. Kyte, George C., Professor of Elementary Education and Supervision, 
University of California, Berkeley, California 

An activity curriculum, briefly defined, is the totality of normal learning 
experiences essential to the effective and continuous adjustment of an indi- 
vidual to the changing social order. In other words, it is the entire body of 
learning activities that effectively contribute to the maximal development of 
the individual into the most socially efficient person he is capable of becoming 
at all times. 

The following concise connotation of the term will serve to indicate the 
writer’s conception of it as applied to learning and teaching. It is treated from 
the standpoint of the teacher, of the learner, and of the educative process, in 
order that all three may be clearly portrayed. 
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A teacher whose elasswork is in keeping with the foregoing definition of an 
activity curriculum is interested primarily in his pupils and centers his atten- 
tion on their recognized life needs. He endeavors to create a natural environ- 
ment and, utilizing their normal purposes, guides the pupils through natural 
activities to insure their efficient attainment of desirable ends. The outcomes 
he has in mind for each pupil are the significant phases of growth that the pupil 
needs in order that he may meet efficiently and economically every contingency 
that confronts him in life. The teacher is a student with his pupils, therefore, 
ever keeping in mind the necessity for discovering and meeting competently 
their significant present needs and their soundly determined future needs. 

Each pupil, the learner, has aroused normal, wholesome interests cen- 
tered upon natural activities in which he is engaged. The experiences involved 
in them call forth his best efforts, characterized by self-control, careful think- 
ing, critical attitude, self-dependence, and self-expression. Where more than 
one individual is affected by or participates in the activities, cooperation, en- 
lightened leadership, and intelligent support are also in evidence. Since the 
learner is cognizant of values accruing from his experiences, he gives his un- 
divided attention to the activities. 

From the brief statements regarding the teacher and the learner, much 
can be determined regarding the educative process occurring when the activity 
curriculum is followed in practice. Each pupil is engaged in normal activities 
occurring in a natural environment and thus grows through real life experi- 
ences in which the teacher guides him with the purpose of seeing that the 
pupil gets all that is educationally worth while out of the experiences. The 
continuous normal readjustment of the individual is growth in essential knowl- 
edge, necessary habits and skills, and desirable attitudes that characterize the 
socially efficient person. 

27. Lull, H, G., Head, Department of Education and Director of Teacher 
Training, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 

Successful living requires abilities to make all needed adjustments. Pupils 
must be left free to form their own purposes, and to act accordingly. The 
child-centered school seems to place complete reliance in the so-called 'natural 
interests^ of the children. Then it follows that these interests must have com- 
plete freedom of expression. Hence, the activity program is constructed by 
the pupils and is not prearranged for them. From our point of view, the best 
program lies somewhere between two extremes. Interests must be developed 
in the essential things of life and in the things that ought to be, and these can 
best be determined by trained minds of greater experience and maturity. On 
the other hand, there are usually many alternative routes to these attain- 
ments, the selection and method of pursuit of which should be left to the 
pupils' interests. To give them complete freedom to originate and pursue their 
own interests, without the guidance of more mature minds, is to founder them 
and lose them in a welter of stimuli. The pupil gains freedom through the 
exercise of intelligence within the limits of his capacities. He does not become 
intelligent by being given more freedom than he can use. He needs the essen- 
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tial objectives of civilization, tentatively set up for him. On the other hand, 
all of the pupil's objectives, much less Ms response associations, are not to be 
predetennined for Mm. 

28. Maloney, Josephine, Eighth-Grade Training Teacher, State Teachers 

College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Among Webster's several defimtions of the term 'activity' is the one, “an 
agent or force that causes change.” TMs is the connotation the word carries 
for me in the field of education. An activity to be of educational value must 
make desirable changes in a child. It must help him to grow, enlarge Ms 
world, increase Ms powers and controls, extend Ms sympatMes, heighten Ms 
appreciations, and so on. 

29. Mead, Cyrus D., Department of Education, University of California, 

Berkeley, California 

My conception of an activity curriculum is: 

A. For earlier grades: 

(1) A flexible, variable, changeable series of immediately past and pres- 
ent participating experiences of pupils. 

(a) For more individual, “separate piece work,” pursuit through 
wMch individual talents may develop, as, the summer trip, a 
home project. 

(2) A more stable, recurring series of broader social life activities, mainly 
present, but also past. 

(a) For group work, through wMch “composite” talent may be ex- 
pressed, as, the circus in town, the fire department at work. 

(3) In the above, mastery or proficiency in skills and knowledges is 
purely secondary, if at all. 

B. For intermediate-upper grades: 

(1) Experiences, activities, personal and group, as the individual or 
group may conceive and plan, arising and emanating more immedi- 
ately, however, than in (1) and (2) above, from the best thought 
of man reposing in books, or, “subjects,” as, dramatizing discovery, 
how man has commumcated ideas. 

(2) Some opportuMty for individual conceptions and executions as ends 
in themselves, as, making a beeMve to house a captured swarm of 
bees (done by two boys of my own teaching experience twenty 
years ago). 

(3) In the above, mastery or proficiency in conventional skiUs and 
knowledges is a large criterion. 

I believe thorougMy in learning through doing and that methods learned 
in accomplishing things set out to be accomplished are of more value than 
retention of books. TMs does not mean, however, that pupils should “know 
nothing.” 
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I believe in instilling and cultivating and 'practicing children both in habits 
and in ideals and attitudes. 

How to think clearly and reach sane conclusions is one of the biggest jobs 
of the school. This can be done not alone through experiencing but through 
books related to experiencing. 

30. Meams, Hughes, New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Activity, as applied to the curriculum, is merely a word that pictures one 
of the most obvious characteristics of modem, or progressive, school proced- 
ures, the children ^'active,” the mainspring of their behavior functioning from 
witMn under the guidance of persons who know how to direct that activity 
to worth-while educational results. When we use the word 'activity’ we think 
of the picture of educational life as presented m such books as Adolph Ter- 
rier’s The Activity School] and we think of the curriculum as merely a de- 
scription of such materials, subject-content, and procedures as, in specific in- 
stances, may possibly assist and promote desirable educational growth in 
child life. 

'Activity’ is a loose word of course. It would not include a rowdy dis- 
turbance of the school peace; and it would include the most immobile of 
meditations by a child with a thought working outward to later self-expression. 
It would include a general moving about of pupils for some good educational 
end; it would include a teacher-controlled drill to which children had been 
taught to submit with understanding acquiesence. Activity is only one of the 
outward manifestations of a curriculum in which the minds and bodies of chil- 
dren are guided in natural and healthful modes of self-expression (or self- 
repression) for understandable outcomes, on the way up from ineptitude to 
responsible and able maturity. 

31. Morrison, J. Cayce, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, 

State Education Department, Albany, New York 

An activity curriculum (a) recognizes child growth as the basic considera- 
tion of the school’s program, (6) stresses experience as the medium through 
which growth takes place, (c) integrates subject matter of the elementary 
school around problems, or units of experience, (d) organizes subject matter 
into a series of experiences, rich and interesting to children, (e) makes the 
teacher the guide to the individual and group experiences of children, (/) em- 
phasizes the mastery of new knowledge when needed in the study or solution 
of problems, {g) accepts the mastery of basic skills and knowledge as an es- 
sential phase of children’s experience, {h) recognizes the necessity for prepar- 
ing children to meet situations that cannot now be adequately foreseen. 

32. Parker, Beryl, formerly Assistant Professor of Education, New York Uni- 

versity; later, Head of First Kindergarten and Primary 
School, Ankara, Turkey 

Time: The activity curriculum is a poet facto product; t.e., it is com- 
piled from actual classroom work after particular experiences in teaching and 
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learning have actually occurred. Therefore, it is retrospective as well as an- 
ticipatory, tentative and transient instead of fixed and lasting. 

Function: It suggests possibihties instead of prescribing regulations. It 
stimulates by reporting worthy and interesting units instead of listing require- 
ments. It invites individual variations and encourages fresh contributions 
rather than compelling uniform repetition of its contents. 

Space and Form: Such curricula tend to be bulky, because they contain 
full records, examples of pupils' work, references, etc. They are usually put 
out in impermanent form, because each tends to be superseded by new records 
as growth proceeds, although many have a permanent value because they give 
a vivid picture of learning experiences and set up useful criteria for the evalua- 
tion of school activities. 

Aims: (1) to secure the child's whole-hearted participation in his own 
education; (2) to utilize his spontaneous interests and his normal impulse to- 
ward intellectual and physical activity; (3) to provide situations both for 
group cooperation and for individual freedom; (4) to link the school more 
closely to the community and to life needs; (5) to arrange a balanced educa- 
tional program that will foster physical, emotional, intellectual, and moral de- 
velopment; (6) to fix desired knowledge, skill, attitudes, and behavior by 
doing things for a known purpose, with personal responsibility, either with 
frequent repetitions or considerable intensity, and with genuine satisfaction; 
(7) to help the child enter into the cultural inheritance by reconstructing ex- 
periences from the past and by expressing his own present ideas; and (8) to 
make school hfe a happy phase of child life. 

Subject Matter: The subject-matter fields are not definitely marked out 
beforehand as to breadth or depth, but they evolve as interest expands and 
needs appear. Subjects are not separated in narrow divisions, but are in- 
tegrated around centers of interest. Continuity is fimctional instead of coldly 
logical. 

Motivation: Interest is not forced, but is real and intrinsic, proceeding 
from the natural curiosity and preoccupations of childhood, from the stimuli 
of environment and materials, as well as from the teacher's suggestions. 

Methods: Instruction is not limited to traditional teaching and learning 
procedures, but methods include, in addition to these, as they prove useful, 
any other t3q)e of contact between teacher and pupil, pupil and situation, pupil 
and material, or pupil and pupil, which may serve to illuminate ideas and ex- 
tend experience along worthy lines. 

Materials: The paraphernalia of instruction is not restricted to tradi- 
tional classroom equipment, but may include, in addition to books, black- 
boards, and tablets, any kind of material that will illustrate topics, foster cre- 
ative expression, or enrich experience. 

Standards: Achievement includes not only those gains in knowledge and 
skill that may. be measured roughly by objective methods in order to check up 
on minimal essentials, but an effort is also made to evaluate so-called intangible 
progress in attitudes and appreciation. Marks and reports of the traditional 
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type give place to individual and group records containing analyses, broad 
judgments, and suggestions in place of definite grades. 

Administration: Certain provisions are indispensable, especially those 
that allow (1) flexible class schedules with large blocks of time and (2) freer 
conception of discipline, permitting necessary movement, noise, and natural 
behavior. In addition to these are desirable (3) increased classroom space, or 
smaller classes, (4) movable furniture and special equipment, and (5) recog- 
nition of educational value in experiences outside the school. 

33. Pickell, Frank G., Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, New Jersey 

In a way I am sorry that it seems advisable to seek out statements as to 
what an ^activity curriculum’ in the elementary school is. I am afraid of this, 
just as I was afraid of the definitions and statements about the socialized reci- 
tation. In short, such statements, I fear, may tend toward a standardization, 
a naming, a classifying of a movement that was started partly as a protest 
against rigidity in American education, and partly as a constructive attempt 
to utihze the normal activities and interests of children for educational ends. 

I would say that a real activity curriculum in the elementary school is 
one that provides and then utilizes, for the education of children, those experi- 
ences and activities that enable the children to participate in a meaningful way, 
and cooperatively, in the dynamic process of learning to live and work to- 
gether. Such a curriculum provides for active participation of the children in 
projects that have educational value. Such projects as grow out of pupils’ 
experiences provide reading, social science, and all sorts of material of definite 
educational value. The activity program cannot, therefore, be standardized. 
It is premised upon child experiences, and no two class groups could have the 
same program without one or both becoming academic in the usual sense in 
which that word is used. The one test of an activity curriculum is that it 
must be dynamic from the children’s viewpoint. 

34. Pollitzer, Margaret, Co-Director of the Walden School, 

New York, N. Y. 

At the Walden School we have not tried to develop what can strictly be 
called an activity curriculum. Our course of study is, however, largely based 
upon children’s interests and activities. This is not a quibble in words. We 
really believe that the emphasis on activity as such can be very harmful, par- 
ticularly as progressive ideas are rapidly spreading. In many school systems 
it tends to be misinterpreted. Four dangers I feel should be pointed out : 

(1) A so-called activity curriculum may, and frequently does, become 
formal, adult-planned, external, just as unrelated to the lives and feelings of 
children as the old subject-matter curriculum. 

(2) It may be so used as to lead to complete fitting in to accepted modes 
of acting, working, thinking, on the part of the children. Unless teachers are 
taught to be especially conscious, there is no guaranty that having activity in 
the program leads to critical analysis and judgment or induces creativeness or 
original thinking. 
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(3) It does not usually take individual differences into account. Cliildren 
may be forced into one mold through the medium of an activity very effectively 
unless the teacher is chiefly interested in the vital functioning of each child 
according to his own personality. 

(4) In short, activity in itself is no sure road to a new, more meaningful 
education. It deals with externals of curriculum only, entirely ignoring the 
problem of a creative psychological approach to the child as an emotional 
being. Furthermore, it warps the new educational philosophy in its conception 
of problems of the secondary curriculum. It places the emphasis on the action 
of the little child in relation to subject matter, leaving no elasticity of concept 
to deal with the adolescent approach to life. 

What then is our point of view on curriculum at the Walden School? It 
should be a carefully planned series of experiences, exposing children to the 
raw materials of learning and activity possibilities, of increasing complexity 
and objectivity as they grow up from nursery to high school. 

The fields of learning are planned in a general scheme; that is, whether 
music, art, science are to be offered to a group. 

Suitable types of material for each age level are worked out. Material 
brought by the children which seems trivial, not worthy of consideration in 
the educational scheme, is generally eliminated. Material is judged as to 
whether it is over-stimulating, or wasted on children too young for its richer 
possibilities. Careful records are kept, past experiences with various types 
of material evaluated. 

Just what is taken up varies with the interests of the group (one group 
may be actively interested in stories of the past, another, stick to modern 
transportation, etc.) ; with events in the world (Lindbergh's flight, a Chinese 
revolution, an earthquake, may start the work of a whole semester in several 
groups) ; events in school (a specially chosen movie, a visit from New Mexican 
Indians, etc., may have the same result) ; even the particular gifts and inter- 
ests of the teacher. 

All children are not expected to be interested in the same things or to do 
the same work. Special interests are encouraged; individual research topics 
combined with group discussion or an organized activity (such as a play). 
While, as a rule, all children participate in all types of activity, time is planned 
for additional work at chosen interests. 

Hesponse, expression, activity on the part of the children is never dictated 
and rarely even suggested by the teacher. Skillful teaching consists in reaUy 
getting the children to work things out in their own way, to grow into their 
own adaptations to reality, to express their inner phantasy life individually. 
The stress here is not on activity, but on what kind of activity. 

Formal subjects that must be mastered should receive their general justi- 
fication from the reahty living of the children, and many stimuli and oppor- 
tunities for practice in daily school living. But a fetish need not be made of 
motivation. It is most important to keep clear the distinction between the 
rigidity of a subject like spelling and the infinite possibilities of a constant sub- 
ject like social science or literature. 
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On the whole, we regard activity as the natural mode of learning and liv- 
ing for the little child, but we think that the relation between the activity and 
the inner development of each child should be of primary concern to the 
teacher. 

35. Pottenger, Mary 0., Supervisor of Kindergartens, Primary Grades, 
and Special Classes, Springfield, Massachusetts 

An activities curriculum organizes subject matter to be taught around the 
interest and activities of children. Such a curriculmn provides for experiences, 
rich in possibihties for growth. Children engage in new experience and relive 
old experiences in such a way as to add new meanings. Real problems develop 
and are solved; thus children are placed in situations where thinking becomes 
a necessity, where learning takes place. Children five together, work together, 
and play together in situations through which desirable social qualities are de- 
veloped. An activities curriculum provides necessary practice for develop- 
ment of skill in tool subjects under conditions favorable to learning. 

36. Pratt, Caroline, City and Country School, New York, N. Y. 

An activity curriculum to be most effective: (1) Must be based upon 
whether or not the main group activity is useful to the school (bearing the 
same test that a household job bears in the home) ; (2) Must be of such na- 
ture that it .may be enriched through science, history, geography, literature, 
etc.; (3) Should not be so demanding that it tends to swamp the individual 
interests and activities. This refers to children above seven years of age as 
it works out in our particular school. From three to seven years of age the 
activities are more individual, gradually becoming social until the children at 
seven together build a city in play materials. These activities are selected (by 
the group of teachers working together) as things likely to interest these par- 
ticular children who have been brought up in this particular environment, the 
majority of them havdng attended this or a similar school. 

37. Seeds, Nellie M., Director of Manumit School, Pawling, New York 

A school curriculum can be planned around either a given content or a 
given activity. The progressive schools are usually anxious to furnish oppor- 
tunity for considerable activity, but they differ in that some make the content 
the center and others the activity. To speak in precise terms, an activity cur- 
riculum is one which chooses some activity — either a productive activity or a 
play activity — ^which is followed as the central theme throughout a given period 
and from which all content is derived. For example, a group of eight-year-old, 
nine-year-old, or ten-year-old children might choose as their central activity 
the study of Greek civilization, or the running of a store, and derive all their 
content from these central themes or activities. 

Another type of school, however, particularly a twenty-four-hour school 
such as Manumit, which carries on all of its life activities educationally, might 
outline for each group a content that seemed desirable, making the content 
thereby the central factor rather than the activity, and choose one or more 
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activities that would illustrate but not necessarily give all of the content de- 
sired. In this case the practical activities might be valuable educationally but 
would not be central. Perhaps, therefore, such a curriculum would not qual- 
ify as an activity curriculum. 

As one advances to junior-high-school and high-school students, it seems 
to me that it is impossible to select either practical or dramatic activities that 
will insure all of the necessary content. At Manumit School our high-school 
students who are busy with their practical activities out of school hours, such 
as ru nn i n g the school laundry, working on the farm, cooking meals, and so 
forth, both desire and need an intellectual program that is divorced from this 
practical program. The central activity of our tenth-grade group this year 
has been a dramatic project' correlated with the history and the English. Our 
fifth and sixth grades, on the other hand, who have much more time for recrea- 
tion and play, have chosen as their central activities the entire responsibility 
for a flock of three hundred chickens and the running of a school store. Out 
of these activities they derive arithmetic, art, and English content. Their 
social science content, however, comes as a separate project. 

From this point of view, therefore, although I venture to say that Manu- 
mit School carries on many more practical activities than other schools, we 
probably do not have an ^activity curriculum,' since we centralize content 
rather than activity. 

38. Shimel, Vesta M., Assistant Director of Fine Arts and Elementary 
Practical Arts, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

An activity curriculum utilizes children's natural interests as the starting 
point and builds on them a living interaction between the child and his sur- 
roundings. 

This interaction is so guided as to arouse mental problems in the child 
and to include living opportunities to reduce those problems so that satisfac- 
tion is obtained. 

Mental problems are directed into fields of content material for a given 
group in order to broaden and deepen interests, to improve skills, to estabhsh 
good habits, to extend the scope of knowledge, and to arouse new problems. 

39. Smith, Eugene Randolph, Headmaster, Beaver Country Day School, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 

An activity curriculum should be one so built on and fitted to children's 
possibilities and interests at each age that it will give scope for, stimulate, and 
make feasible the acquiring of knowledges, skills, habits, and attitudes through 
interested self-activity of mind and body. 

I do not beheve that such a curriculum should be entirely 'projects' or 
undertakings needing bodily activity, much as I believe in such work. Mental, 
even philosophical, problems should enter with increasing emphasis and allow- 
ance of time as pupils grow older, but they should have some place even with 
quite young children. Also I believe that a completely planned succession of 
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textbook or teacher-initiated undertakings robs the pupils of much of the ad- 
vantage that can come through originating and developing their own activities. 

40. Waddell, Charles W., Director of the Training Department, University of 
California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California 

An activity curriculum is one in which the units are large, integrating ac- 
tivities, problems, or enterprises rather than the usual unrelated units of var- 
ious types of subject matter. An activity curriculum is one in which the ma- 
terials used and the enterprises to be engaged in are vital to the interests of 
real boys and girls; contribute to the solution of child problems; lead on to 
other worthy interests, skills, and to the mastery of other types of subject 
matter than those immediately involved. 

An activity curriculum makes definite provision for the mastery of oil the 
fundamental knowledge and skill that time has proved to be necessary and in- 
dispensable but it does so in a very different way than does the traditional 
curriculum. It organizes its materials around centers of interest and activity; 
provides sources from which needed information can be drawn; indicates how 
typical enterprises are likely to develop and to progress naturally along lines 
suitable to child growth. It often indicates a half dozen ways in which an 
enterprise may be approached and an equal number of ways in which it may 
develop at different times and with different groups. 

An activity curriculum can never be hard and fast, set, determined-before- 
hand as to either content or procedure. It must, however, indicate how, as 
pupils advance from grade to grade, there shall be assured in the pupils the 
steady growth and development essential to a well-rounded education. For 
this reason it provides for statements of the specific outcomes that should issue 
from each large unit of work, indicates to teachers how these outcomes are 
secured without loss of pupil interest and initiative and without dragging in 
unnecessary, unintelligible, and useless information which, even if memorized 
at the time, would soon be forgotten. 

An activity curriculum selects its units of work from fields of knowledge 
and activity that intimately relate to the present life problems of real boys 
and girls living in a present environment and seeks to make this environment 
more intelligible, interesting, and intellectually stimulating. It makes large 
provision for real thinking on the level of the child's present capacity and for 
the development of the capacity to think with increasing power and clearness 
as schooling progresses. 

An activity curriculum makes provision for the exercise of all the ca- 
pacities of the child and not merely for his absorption of information tradi- 
tionally supposed to be valuable and for skills which at some future time we 
feel certain he will need. Especial attention is given to providing for the de- 
velopment of the character qualities, such as cooperation, mutual helpfulness, 
and consideration for the rights of others, for orderliness, promptness, assump- 
tion of responsibility, habits of putting a task through to successful comple- 
tion, capacity for self-judgment, self-control, initiative, and all those traits 
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that make the child a good citizen of his school and of the immediate group 
with which he works. 

From this it is obvious that an activity curriculum organizes its work on 
a flexible program, providing definitely for periods of discussion and planning 
of both group and individual tasks; periods of both individual and group 
constructive and creative work; periods for reports of progress and for crit- 
icism and evaluation of work in progress; periods of drill upon skills needed 
to make the work go more rapidly and effectively; periods of individual study, 
research, information-gathering or constructive or creative effort; periods 
for the sharing of results of accomplishment with other members of the group 
or with other groups in the school. Along with this it indicates to the teacher 
the ways in which a balance is to be kept between these various kinds of work, 
so that no one assumes an importance it does not deserve. 

Such a curriculum must of necessity be far more voluminous than the type 
with which we have long been familiar. It must be descriptive and illustrative. 
It must provide bibliographies for the use of teachers and others, for materials 
to be used by children. It should provide drawings, pictures, and descriptions 
of suitable constructive enterprises that may well be involved in the various 
units to aid the busy teacher in skillful guidance of the pupils in their work or 
should at least illustrate types that may be used. 

An activity curriculum may well provide many suggestive, alternative 
small units within the larger ones and suggest how others of like character 
may be developed by the teacher and her pupils as interest, local setting, or 
temporal conditions may dictate. 

Finally, at this stage, an activity curriculum should provide for hints and 
suggestions to the teacher as to how she may guide without dictation, stimu- 
late worthy interests rather than allow children to follow blind alleys or roads 
which lead to no worthy outcomes, how she may check results and fill in gaps 
in knowledge, habits, and skills essential to steady progress. 

41. Washbume, Carleton, Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 
(Extract from the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of this Society, Part I, pp. 226-228) 

There are progressive educators who would have us merge our 
underl 5 dng principles in an ^activities curriculum’ so that children's 
mastery of knowledges and skills would grow naturally out of child- 
like, social situations. This sounds good; but we seriously doubt 
whether it can be done wdthout damaging each type of activity. 

Socialized activities demand that the whole group work together. 
Knowledge-and-skill mastery requires that different children proceed 
at different rates. Some of the social problems children need to at- 
tack and some of the knowledges and skills they need to learn are not 
really childlike, and cannot therefore be taught through childlike ac- 
tivities. 

Our observation has been that schools which attempt to develop 
aU their knowledge-and-sJdU subjects from childlike activities often 
do a 'sloppy' job in giving the children mastery of the tool subjects. 
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and sometimes distort the so-called ^childlike’ activities in an attempt 
to bring in knowledge and skills. 

There seems to be no valid reason for supposing that all types of 
activity should correlate or that the same methods should be applied 
to all types of learning. It can be shown that children can master 
knowledges and skills happily and satisfactorily without tying them 
up to projects. And it has yet to be proved that children who do so 
master them are unable to apply them to life situations. Our own 
experience has been that if children are at the same time living full 
lives, and if the materials of instruction are so prepared as to show the 
children the relation of their knowledges and skills to real situations, 
there is no unusual difficulty about 'carry-over.’ 

Nor do we find any signs of split personality or divided self that 
some people have feared might result from giving children mastery of 
.subject matter individually, and social training in groups. . . . 

It would be a mistake, on the other hand, to assume that in prac- 
tice the knowledge-and-skiU subjects, the creative activities, and the 
socializing activities are in water-tight compartments. While we feel 
that each requires different treatment in the curriculum, the children 
don’t know that we are making any such distinctions. The school day, 
in actuality, shows a constant inter-play among aU fimctions. The 
play activities, creative work, and socializing activities merge to such 
an extent as to be often undistinguishable the one from the other. 
When a socializing activity calls for certain knowledge or skill, the 
social and individual parts of the work merge. Certain parts of the 
day are largely, although not exclusively, devoted to individual mas- 
tery of tool and fact subjects. Other parts throw the emphasis upon 
self-expressive and socialized activities — ^upon group and creative 
work. But sharp lines are not drawn. 

In our thinking, however, in our selection of subject matter and 
activities, in our equipment and planning, the four functions of the 
curriculum stand out m bold contrast. The underlying philosophy of 
the Winnetka curriculum demands that every normal child master the 
knowledges and skills he is going to need in life; that every child be 
given a chance to live happily and richly as a child; that every child 
be given an opportunity to develop fully his own individuality; and 
that all children be brought to the fullest possible realization that in 
the world’s good is one’s own, and in one’s own good is the world’s. 

42. Wilson, G. M., School of Education, Boston University, , 
Boston, Massachusetts 

The purpose of an activity curriculum is to insure the articulation of the 
school with life. This purpose is best accomplished when activities grow nat- 
urally out of the child’s immediate environment and interests. The teacher’s 
function becomes one of detecting lines of interest, encouraging, directing, en- 
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larging, enriching, and making sure that motivating connections are sufficiently 
focused by the child. 

Operating an activity program calls for judgment on details as well as 
general viewpoint on the relation of activities to the development of the child 
and the work of the school. The work of the kindergarten may rest on ac- 
tivities to the extent of one hundred percent. In the upper grades and high 
school, the percentage wiQ no doubt always be low, except, however, that there 
should be no change in the matter of fundamental motivation and the direction 
of interests; this should be kept close to the hundred percent mark by wise 
guidance and skillful cooperative teaching. However, instead of extending the 
term 'activities’ to cover any work thoroughly motivated (which should mean 
all school work), it seems better to retain the term 'activities’ as a distinctive 
term applicable to xmdertakings with a present-day bearing and usually coop- 
erative in nature. The term will then cover such diverse xmdertaldngs as 
staging a play, organizing a clean-up day, reconditioning the dining room for 
the home economics group (such as I saw yesterday at Beverly Junior-High 
School), making stage scenery and curtains (seen also at Beverly Junior- 
High School), arranging a permanent card catalog on a civics course (seen at 
Beverly Senior-High School) , planning a phase of the Bed Cross drive for the 
community, managing the school paper, handling a school-savings bank ac- 
count, etc. 

The term will not cover the spelling task, remedial work in reading, learn- 
ing the number combinations, or drill on writing, even when one himdred 
percent motivated, or even if needed for an activity. It wiU not cover the 
teaching of history or science, even when on a problem basis and one hundred 
percent motivated. It will not cover literature or foreign language mastery 
even when one hundred percent motivated. There is, however, the possibility 
of a future in which all of these school tasks will be much more fully subordi- 
nated to an activity program. 

The effort must be to avoid the activity curriculum that is little more 
than a confusion of entertaining, but dissociated activities, in which the abil- 
ities and the needs of individuals are forgotten. 
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TWENTY-FIVE COURSES OF STUDY EXAMINED FOR THE 
ANALYSIS PRESENTED IN CHAPTER III 

1. Ann Arbor, Michigan. Socid Studies, Grades III-VI. 1929. 

2. Berkeley, California. Social Studies, Grades V-VI. 1932. 

3. Charlotte, North Carolina. Classroom Activities in the Elementary School, 
Grades I-VI. 1928-1929. 

4. Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Elementary School Course of Study, Social 
Studies, Grades IV-VI, 1930. 

5. Dayton, Ohio. A Suggestive Course of Study for the First Grade, Cur- 
riculum Bulletin No. 1. 1931. 

6. Denver, Colorado. Social Studies, Grades III-VI, Course of Study Mono- 
graph No. 20. 1931. 

7. Fort Worth, Texas. Primary Course of Study, Grades I-III, Vol. 1. 1928. 

8. Grand Rapids, Michigan. Course of Study for Grade III — Reading, Arith- 
metic, Language, Social Studies, Vol. I. 1929. 

9. Hawaii Territory. Activity Program for the Intermediate Years, 1931. 

10. Houston, Texas. Course of Study in the Social Studies, Grade I. 1928- 
1929. 

11. Indiana State. Tentative Course of Study in the Elementary Social Stud- 
ies. 1931. 

12. Lakewood, Ohio. Socid Sciences, Grade III. 1931. 

13. Long Beach, California, Sodd Studies, Grades IV-VI. 1929. 

14. Lynn, Massachusetts. Socid Studies or Activities, Grades I-III. 1929. 

15. New York State. Elementary School Science, Grades l-Yl. 1931. 

16. Oakland, California, Types of Units of Activity, Kindergarten-II. 1927. 

17. Port Arthur, Texas. Socid Studies, Grades Kindergarten-VI. 1927. 

18. Raleigh, North Carolina. Curriculum Bulletin No. 5, Grades IV-VI. 1929. 

19. Rochester, New York. Objective IV — Fine and Practicd Arts, Kinder- 
garten-III. 1931. 

20. St. Louis, Missouri. Socializing-Integrating Activities, Kindergarten-VI. 
1926. 

21. San Antonio, Texas. Socid Studies, Grades I-V. 1927. 

22. Seattle, Washmgton. Community Life Studies, Kindergarten-IIL 1930. 

23. South Dakota State. Socid Studies for the Intermediate Grades. 1932. 

24. Springfield, Massachusetts. Socid Studies, Kindergarten-III. 1931. 

25. Washington State. Elementary Course of Study, Grades I-VIII. 1930. 
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FIFTEEN BOOKS EXAMINED FOR THE ANALYSIS PRESENTED 

IN CHAPTER III 

1. Barnes and Young. Dramatizations, New York, 1932, Teachers Col- 
lege, Bureau of Publications. 

2. California Curriculum Commission. Teachers^ Guide to Child Develop- 
ment. State Printing Office, 1930. 

3. Clouser, Robinson, and Neely. Educative Experiences through Activ- 
ity Units, Lyons and Carnahan, 1932. 

4. Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Education. University of the State of 
New York, 1929. 

5. Hughes, Avah W. Carrying the Mail, New York, 1933, Teachers Col- 
lege, Bureau of Publications. 

6. Keelor and Sweet. Indian Life and the Dutch Colonial Settlement, 
New York, 1931, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications. 

7. Lane, Robert. Teacher^s Guide Book to the Activity Program, Mac- 
millan, 1932. 

8. Lincoln School Staff. Curriculum-Making in an Elementary School. Ginn 
and Co., 1927. 

9. Minor, Ruby, Pupil Activities in the Elementary Grades, Lippincott, 

1929. 

10. National College of Education. Curriculum Records of the Children's 
School. National College of Education, Bureau of Publications, Evanston, 
Illinois, 1932. 

11. Porter, Martha. The Teacher in the New School. World Book Co., 

1930. 

12. Stevens, Marion Paine. The Activities Curriculum in the Primary 
Grades. D. C. Heath and Co., 1931. 

13. Storm, Grace E. The Social Studies in the Primary Grades. Lyons and 
Carnahan, 1931. 

14. Waddell, Seeds, and White. Major Units in the Social Studies, John 
Day, 1932. 

15. Wright, Lula E. A First Grade at Work. New York, 1932, Teachers 
College, Bureau of Publications. 
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DOCUMENTATION OF OUTLINE PEESENTED IN CHAPTER III 

In Chapter III there is presented an extended table, in outline form, show- 
ing various aspects or emphases or interpretations of the activity movement 
discovered by the examination of forty-two definitions, twenty-five courses of 
study, and fifteen books. The definitions, courses of study, and books are listed 
in Appendixes 1, 2, and 3, respectively. 

For the convenience of students of the activity program who may wish to 
locate without loss of time the precise places where any given aspect or inter- 
pretation is exemplified, the necessary information is assembled here. 

The tabulation that follows will be intelligible with a few words of ex- 
planation. (1) Numbers and letters in the lefthand marginal column cor- 
respond to the marginal numbers and letters in the outline table of Chapter III. 
(2) Numbers in the second column (headed ^'42 definitions”) refer to the num- 
bered definitions presented in Appendix 1. (3) In the third coliimn (headed 
“25 courses of study”) the numbers outside the parentheses refer by number 
to the list of courses of study presented in Appendix 2, and the numbers 
within the parentheses refer to the pages in the actual courses of study. An 
asterisk means that the aspect or interpretation in question is embodied in the 
courses of study generally. (4) In the fourth column (headed “15 books”) 
similarly the numbers outside the parentheses refer by number to theTist of 
books presented in Appendix 3, and the numbers within the parentheses refer 
to a portion of the book (parts, chapters, or pages) . Asterisks here, similarly, 
mean “throughout the book generally,” 


Definitions 

(Number of Definition in 
Appendix 1) 

I. 

1. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 

10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 
33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 
40, 41, 42. 


2. 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 

14, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 
25, 26, 29, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35. 


^5 Courses of Study 

(Number of Course in 
Appendix 2, and Pages) 


I (1, 5); 2 (*, 34, 160, 
236) ; 3 (*, 3) ; 4 (*, 19- 
20) ; 6 m ; 7 (141, 146) ; 
8 (115, 140-149); 9 (*) ; 

II (8, 9); 12 (*); 14 (♦); 
15 (*) ; 16 (* 15) ; 17 (♦) ; 
18 (*) ; 19 (3) ; 20 (♦, 14, 
15); 21 (XIII); 23 (44- 
51, 80-83). 

1 (2, 5, 7); 16 (15); 21 
(xiii); 24 (♦, 5, 6). 


15 Books 

(Number of Book in 
Appendix 3 and Section 
of Book) 


1 (xi, xii) ; 2 (*, 15, 30) ; 

3 (*, 4); 4 (*); 5 (22, 
98); 6 (*); 7 (*, 5); 8 
(8, 36) ; 9 (*, 94) ; 10 (3, 
31, 54) ; 11 (4, 26, 37) ; 12 
(♦, 16); 13 (1); 14 (5, 7, 
14); 15 (26, 27). 

2 (187, 190, 194); 3 (*); 

4 (19); 6 (6, 24); 6 
(240); 8 (8, 18, 29); 10 
(4, 5, 7) : 12 (16, 95) ; 13 
(2); 14 (14). 
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4S Definitions 
(Number of Definition in 
Appendix 1) 

3. 1, 11, 15, 19, 20, 22, 

25, 31, 32, 40. 


4. 3, 8, 9, 22, 33, 37, 

42. 


6. 1, 9, 16, 21, 31, 38, 

39, 40. 

6. 10, 40. 


7. 32, 40. 


8. 37. 


n. 

1. 13, 16, 17, 20, 29, 30, 
31, 33, 34, 40. 

a. 11. 

2. 5, 6, 7, 13, 20, 24, 
25, 32, 34, 35, 41. 


3. 3, 6, 10, 26, 33, 34. 

4. 3, 5, 7, 11, 20, 26, 
38, 40, 41. 


5. 6, 7, 20, 26. 

a. 28. 

6. 32, 42. 


7. 6, 14, 16, 23, 24, 30, 
32. 

8. 1, 3, 20, 26, 27, 30, 
39, 40. 


ZB Courses of Study 
(Number of Course in 
Appendix 2, and Pages) 


1 (17, 18); 3 (1); 5 (*); 
6 (*); 10 (iv); 12 (*) ; 
13 (*); 16 (*); 18 (*); 
19 (3); 21 (Xni, 2): 23 
(11); 25 (205, 522). 


1 (16); 16 (75-77). 


I (5, 8); 4 (19, 20, 21); 

II ( 8 ). 


3 (1); 19 (4); 21 (*,X); 
22 (Ch. 11). 

9 (*,29); 12 (10-14). 


3 (1); 8 (116); 10 (3-4); 
21 (IX, 19, 99); 23 (16). 


1 (2);2 (3,31);4 (*); 7 
(141); 9 (4); 10 (ii) ; 11 
(9); 12 (*); 15 (17, 21, 

29); 18 (77-78); 24 (7). 

3 (25,28); 8(2, 116,122); 
9 (iii, 20, 55) ; 7 (141, 146, 
156); 11 (12, 32); 13 (10- 
11) ; 15 (17, 18, 21) ; 16 
(19, 21, 30, 53) ; 17 (8) ; 
19 (10, 13, 15) ; 20 (16, 32, 
48) ; 22 (V, 4, 72, 73, 85) ; 
23 (16); 25 (520,528). 

1 (5, 7). 


22 ( 1 , 2 ). 


IB Books 

(Number of Book in 
Appendix 3 and Section 
of Book) 

1 (VI, 3, 33) ; 3 (*, 4, 28, 

29) ; 4 (*); 5 (IX, X); 6 
(*, 1, 17); 7 (5, Ch. 3, 
Ch. 4) ; 8 (♦, Ch. 3, Ch. 
5); 9 (VI); 10 (*, Pt. 
II); 12 (21, 299); 13 (*, 
Ch. 2, Ch. 5); 14 (*, 22, 
32). 

4 (15, 98); 6 (252); 7 
(4); 9 (*, Vi, 1, 13); 11 
(25) ; 12 (15, 27, 35, 101) ; 
13 (57, 65, 214) ; 14 (44). 
2(*);4(*); 9 (29,39,40, 
41). 

2 (188); 6 (252); 8 (1); 
10 (4, 30) ; 14 (7, 14, 28, 

30) . 

2 (18); 5 (Ch. 4; 157); 7 
(6) ; 12 (21) ; 14 (14) ; 15 
(23, 30). 

5 (157); 6 (1, 2); 12 
(299). 


1 (Xni) ; 2 (3, 17, 18) ; 8 
(Ch. 2); 10 (3, 4); 12 
(15). 

2 (12, 121, 389); 5 (*); 
7 (18, 92, 149); 10 (4, 

31); 14 (11, 13); 15 (*, 

12, 207). 

5 (*); 7 (288); 14. (11). 

2 (4, 8, 28, 58, 103, 148) ; 

3 (5, 25, 49); 4 (53); 5 
(1, 2, 4, 7); 6 (*, 20); 8 
(7, 9, 79) ; 9 (17, 19, 22) ; 
10 (28, 31, 42) ; 11 (11) ; 
12 (4, 11, 19, Pt. II, Ch. 

13, Ch. 14, 300); 13 (2, 
4, 8, Ch. 3) ; 14 (*, 114, 
191); 15 (*, 33,41). 

2 (49-53); 5 (6); 9 (V, 
VI); 15 (*). 

12 (9). 

l(Vn); 2 (18, 192,388); 
5 (*, 7); 7 (109, 228, 241); 
10 (4); 12 (61); 15 (*). 
2 (4); 5 (6). 


9 (*). 
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Jt2 Definitions 
(Number of Definition in 
Appendix 1) 

in. 

1 . 

a. 6, 19, 32. 

(1) 11, 39. 

(2) 21, 39. 

b. 6,7,20,32,38,40. 

(1) 21, 37, 39. 

(2) 30. 

(3) 1, 14, 17, 21, 
22, 31, 35, 38, 
39, 40. 


(4) 11, 39. 

c. 5,14,16,19,20,21, 
23 32 

d. 5,14,16,19,21,23, 
24, 32. 

e. 11, 14, 16, 19, 20, 
23, 29, 32, 36, 37. 

f. 5, 11, 19, 20, 36. 

a. 12,42. 


b. 1, 3, 6, 16, 17, 20, 
29, 31, 32, 34, 36, 
40,41. 

3. 

a. 1,3,20,26,27,30, 
40. 


( 1 ) 8 . 

b. 3, 9, 16, 29, 31, 40, 
42. 

(1) 2,3. 

( 2 ) 

c. 12. 

(1) 12,19. 

( 2 ) 12 , 20 . 

d. 36. 

e. 2, 3, 18, 19, 20, 22, 
23, 25, 26, 32, 40. 


S5 Courses of Study 
(Number of Course in 
Appendix 2, and Pages) 


7 (141,146, 150); 10 (VI). 


1 (5) ; 9 (4, 6, 9, 26) ; 16 
(15). 


16 (15). 


3 (2) ; 4 (19-21) ; 8 (116) ; 
9 (33) 

9 (10); 16 (15); 23 (l7). 


1(7); 7 (141); 8 (1-2, 131, 
150-164); 9 (57-61); 10 
(IV, 17-19, 22-23) ; 11 (8, 
17, 29, 36); 13 (10, 11, 
27); 16 (*); 17 (*); 19 
(7) ; 21 (XXI, 158, 191) ; 
22 (*, VIII) ; 23 (15, 21, 
36-38); 25 (628). 

8 (2); 10 (IX). 


3 (1, 23); 6 (24); 8 (2, 
116); 9 (6, 9); 18 (8, 18, 
77-79) ; 20 (5) ; 21 (X). 


15 Books 

(Number of Book in 
Appendix 3 and Section 
of Book) 


11 ( 22 ). 


11 (26, Ch. 4). 

14 (*); 15 (1). 

2 (17, 20, 41, 74) ; 3 (5, 
*) ; 4 (*, 15, 183) ; 5 (7, 
13); 7 (9, 64); 9 (VI, 
29) ; 10 (33) ; 11 (2, 13) ; 

12 (61); 13 (6); 14 (85, 
175); 16 (1, 2). 

5 (*); 7 (64); 11 (17). 

4 (18); 9 (6). 

2 (3, 45) ; 5 (22, 199) ; 7 
(9, 37) ; 9 (VI, 219) ; 14 
(*). 

2 (45); 5 (22, 199); 9 
(236). 


3 (60, 61); 5 (37, 137); 
10 (43). 

2 (192); 3 (60); 5 (137, 
216); 6 (187); 7 (22, 37); 
9 (44); 12 (21, 28-30, 
302) ; 14 (11, 14) ; 15 (*). 

3 (31); 4 (19. 22, *); 6 
(40) ; 7 (36, 192, 241) ; 9 
(*) ; 10 (32, Pt. IV) ; 12 
(9-10, 48, 306) ; 13 (2, 33, 
38-9). 


4 (19); 7 (241). 
8 (38). 


2 (24); 9 (VI). 

2 (24); 8 (42). 

8 (38). 

2 (71). 

2 (18, 21, 87, 187) ; 3 (2, 
10,69); 5 (*, 11); 8 (31); 

9 (V); 11 (iii); 14(6,8); 
15 (*, 126). 
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43 Definitions 
(Number of Definition in 
Appendix 1) 

f. 2, 3, 4, 14, 17, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 
27, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 
41. 


( 1 ) 21 . 

(2) 40. 


(3) 3,17,40. 


(4) 3,17,20,21. 
g. 2, 5, 12, 14, 16, 20, 
21, 24, 25, 26, 33, 
36, 40, 41, 42. 


( 1 ) 12 . 

(2) 1,3,5,26,35. 


(3) 5, 11, 22, 26, 
33, 35, 40. 

(a) 33. 


(4) 5, 7, 20, 21, 
26, 32, 38, 40. 

(5) 6, 17, 20, 21, 
26, 28, 40. 

( 6 ) 11 . 

h. 7, 18, 20, 26, 28, 
30, 31, 35, 40. 


(1) 26,28. 
(2) 16. 


S3 Courses of Study 
(Number of Course in 
Appendix 2, and Pages) 


1 (5); 2 (31); 3 (2); 5 
(6); 6 (19, 22); 7 (1); 8 
(2, 116); 9 (93-106); 10 
(i, vii); 11 (8); 13 (8); 
16 (IX, 19); 20 (5); 24 
( 6 , 20 ). 


1 (5); 2 (31); 5 (6); 6 
(19-22); 20 (5); 24 (6, 
20 ). 

2 (2); 9 (57); 10 (XI); 
16 (15, 19, 64). 

6 (24). 

3 (6) ; 7 (141-145) ; 8 (1, 
2); 9 (4, 10); 11 (12); 16 
(15, 16, 23, 32) ; 22 (YHI, 
1, 97); 23 (12, 23); 24 
(42). 


23 (16); 24 (7). 

11 (17, 30); 16 (9, 15); 
22 (Ch. 9, 1); 23 (16); 

24 (7, 11). 


3 (2); 7 (142); 8 (2, 107, 
116, 117); 9 (5, 6); 10 
(i); 19 (14,. 24). 

7 (141). 


9 (84-92); 10 (1-3); 22 

( 8 ). 

3 (1); 16 (75). 


1 (4, 25-26); 3 (1); 8 
(118); 9 (5,6,10,28); 10 
(viii); 13 (19); 16 (xii); 
18 (23) ; 20 (*, 49). 


13 Books 

(Number of Book in 
Appendix 3 and Section 
of Book) 

2 (6, 7, 44, 83) ; 3 (5, 10, 
24, 25); 5 (*, 3, 11, 17); 
6 (2, 18, 17, 33) ; 7 (222) ; 
9 (V, VI); 12 (15, 18, 61, 
299); 13 (9); 14 (5, 21, 
38); 15 (*). 


1 (XV); 11 (39-40); 14 
(5, 21). 

2 (7, 24, 42); 3 (5, 29); 
5 (27); 10 (37); 12 (18); 
13 (2, 7). 

1 (XX, 4, 168) ; 2 (4, 16, 
41, 390); 3 (29, 75-77, 
98) ; 4 (13, 14, *) ; 5 (♦, 6, 
7, 14, 199, 209); 6 (4, 
250); 7 (78); 9 (*, 6); 10 
(31, 32, 35); 11 (iii, *); 
12 (4, 10, 48, 54-5); 13 
(5); 14 (5, 6); 15 (*, 28, 
29, 31-34). 

5 (7); 12 (4); 13 (2). 

2 (18, 48 - 53, 161-175, 
209); 3 (32); 5 (14, Ch. 
2) ; 7 (233, 241) ; 8 (12- 
21, 36-38); 9 (4-5); 12 
(22-30, Pt. n, Ch. 24). 

1 (XX); 2 (*); 3 (10, 
60); 7 (239); 9 (V). 

2 (48-53) ; 3 (10) ; 9 (30) ; 
12 (4); 14 (11); 15 (*, 
Ch. 4). 

2 (41, 148-9) ; 3 (10, S3) ; 
5 (♦, Ch. 1); 9 (236); 
15 (*). 

2 (11, 23, 50) ; 3 (*, 92, 
101); 7 (240-241); 12 (9, 
51); 13 (3, 5). 

2 (*); 3 (3, 10); 5 (■*=); 
14 (♦); 15 (♦). 

2 (1, 9, 11, 18) ; 3 (29, 50, 
51, Ch. 2) ; 5 (7, 8, 39, *) ; 

8 (34-37); 10 (32); 11 
(13, 15); 12 (4, 11); 14 
(5, 6, 12, 13) ; 15 (*). 

2 (*); 8 (39); 11 (21). 

2 (3, 45); 5 (199); 11 
(25). 
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Jfi Definitions 
(Number of Definition in 
Appendix 1) 

(3) 18,20. 

(4) 13, 20, 25, 41. 


i. 6,7,17,20,21,26, 
29, 35, 40. 


( 1 ) 


(2) 16. 


(3) 5,7,27,40. 

i- 

(1) 4. 

( 2 ) 

(3) 5, 13, 20, 21, 
26, 31, 42. 


IV. 

1 . 

a. 2,3,27,36. 

b. 2. 

(1) 40. 


(a) 

2. 10, 13, 27. 

a. 2, 20, 40. 

b. 3, 4, 10, 13, 14, 17, 
20, 21, 23, 25, 33, 
35, 38. 


( 1 ) 1 . 

c. 10, 13, 25, 27, 40. 

d. 21, 25. 

3 . 


So Courses of Study 
(Number of Course in 
Appendix 2, and Pages) 

16 (xii) ; 18 (23). 

16 (16,64,75-77); 24 (6). 


3 (1); 8 (1, 117): 23 (23). 


8 (117). 


6 (19, 20, 21) ; 10 (*, ii, 
IX); 21 (XIV-XVI); 26 
(16-20); 24 (2). 


17 (*); 23 (*); 24 (♦). 

12 (16). 

8 (26) ; 9 (59) ; 21 (198) ; 
23 (22, 26, 41-2, 79); 25 
(523). 


23 (26). 


5 (*, 122); 9 (36): 16 
(73); 18 (35, 43, 60); 20 
(155-160). 


20 (155-160). 

1 (5); 10 (Vn-XI); 18 
(8, 18, 77-9). 

3 (2): 9 (26-28); 23 (23); 
25 (523-4). 


15 Books 

(Number of Book in 
Appendix 3 and Section 
of Book) 

2 (*). 

2 (*, 41, 70, 87) ; 5 (*, 27, 
62-63, 157); 7 (83); 8 
(37).; 10 (*) : 11 (21) : 12 
(11): 15 (*). 

2 (22, 41, 177); 3 (20); 
4 (13, 15, 183-5) ; 5 (*) ; 
6 (251-259); 7 (240); 11 
(7); 14 (5); 15 (1). 

1 (VI); 5 (19, 63, 119, 
188) ; 14 (*, 209, 325, 331). 

2 (*); 5 (*); 6 (23,281); 
15 (*). 

2 (49-53); 7 (240); 15 

(*). 

12 (4). 

1 (*); 2 (*); 6 (♦); 6 
(♦); 8 (*); 11 (♦); 14 
(♦): 15 (*). 


3 (31); 7 (36-7). 

2 (19); 6 (186); 7 (36). 

2 (45, 57, 89, 142) ; 3 (5) ; 

4 (*, 50); 6 (4, 20); 7 
(40, 48); 9 (21-23); 11 
(Ch. 2 and 3) : 12 (26) ; 
13 (15-17, 92, 138); 14 
(65). 

6 (199) ; 7 (7, 36) ; 8 (31, 
45, 46-50) ; 12 (49). 

9 (21, 23, *) : 10 (4) ; 12 
(Pt. Ill, 26, 301). 

1 (*); 2 (22, 44, 68); 3 
(31); 5 (*); 6 (199); 7 
(2, 55, 84) ; 9 (*, V, VI) ; 
11 (27); 12 (21); 14 (*) ; 
15 (29, 62, 89, 90, 150, 
176). 

3 (5. 32). 

2 (24): 5 (*); 15 (*). 

2 (25-44) ; 3 (4-5, 28-29) ; 

5 (*): 15 (*). 

8 (Ch. 3) ; 11 (39-55) ; 12 
(18, 299); 14 (28, 29, 30). 
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42 Definitions 
(Number of Definition in 
Appendix 1) 

4. 32, 40. 


5. 33, 34, 

V. 

1. 2, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 25, 26, 29, 31, 34. 

2. 36, 37, 40. 


3. 


a. 42. 

b. 10, 31. 

VI. 

19. 

1. 2,3,27. 

2. 34, 36. 

3. 2. 


4. 20. 
a. 40. 

6. i, 10, 11, 13, 16, ir, 
20, 21, 25, 26, 27, 29, 
40. 


a. 10, 13, 16, 20, 25, 
40. 

6. 39, 40. 

7. 10, 27. 

8. 2, 3, 13, 26, 27, 40. 

vn. 


3, 10, 17, 30, 41. 

4. 2, 5, 13, 16, 20, 24, 

25, 26, 27, 30, 31, 38, 
40. 


25 Courses of Study 
(Number of Cotirse in 
Appendix 2, and Pages) 

1 (5, 26); 6 (22); 9 (56- 
57, 60-61); 14 (17); 17 
(*,7); 19 (* 3); 20 (11); 
21 (XXX, 198); 23 (18). 


1 (5); 3 (1); 4 (♦) ; 5 
(*); 13 (7); 14 (*); 20 
( 12 ); 21 (*). 

1 (5); 3 (1); 10 (IV, 
VI); 12 (*, 16, 17); 16 
(78); 18 (23); 2 (*); 23 
( 22 ). 

5 (*); 9 (29); 12 (8, 10- 
14). 


3 (1). 


1 (25, 26); 2 (*); 21 
(XXXI, 158, 19P. 

19 (*); 20 (7-10, 15, 155- 
160). 

1 (6. 7); 18 (10). 


9 (9, 19) ; 12 (9) ; 23 (27). 


1 (6); 9 (31); 16 (16,76); 
18 (35) ; 20 (49) ; 22 (6) ; 
23 (23) ; 24 (8, 12). 


3 (1); 5 (4); 8 (116); 9 
(6, 9, 24-37) ; 11 (9) ; 18 
(10); 20 (5); 23 (17); 24 
( 8 ). 


15 Books 

(Number of Book in 
Appendix 3 and Section 
of Book) 

3 (11, 32); 6 (Ch. 13); 
7 (2); 12 (18). 


2 (18, 87); 3 (3, ’7); 5 
(*); 9 (*); 10 (42); 15 
(*). 

1 (3, 33) ; 5 (157) ; 7 (34) ; 
8 (30); 14 (*). 


2 (18); 3 (27); 8 (Ch. 3); 
11 (Ch. 9) ; 12 (22, 301) ; 
13 (2); 15 (*). 

7 (8); 14 (*). 


2 (17). 


2 (46); 3 (31); 5 (21); 6 
(36, 40); 7 (8, 242); 11 
(10); 14 (21). 

9 (7-9, 10); 11 (30, Ch. 
2); 12 (306). 

3 (27-32). 

1 (Vn, *) ; 2 (5, 22, 70, 
128) ; 3 (31, 32, 169, 207) ; 

4 (183) ; 6 (65) ; 7 (2, 38) ; 
8 (55-57) ; 9 (*, 7, 8, 33, 
40, 237); 11 (24); 12 
(301) ; 13 (61) ; 14 (*, 84, 
181); 15 (*, 26). 

3 (29); 5 (*); 15 (*). 

2 (24,*); 5 (*); 14 (*); 
15 (*). 

7 (8-9) ; 9 (*) ; 4 (19). 


* 

4(19);9(*);12(25);13 

( 2 ). 

1 (Xni); 2 (9, 19); 3 
(79, 91); 5 (6, 17, 28); 6 
(6-7, *); 7 (7, 241); 8 
(50, 253) ; 9 (v, 7, 8, 10) ; 
12 (25) ; 14 (12, 40, 177) ; 
15 (*, 25, 26). 
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4^ Definitions 
(Number of Defiuitioa in 
Appendix 1) 

a. 24. 

5. 1, 10, 16, 20, 32, 40, 

41. 


6. 3; 20, 41. 


7. 26. 

8. 24. 

vin. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 1, 5, 7, 10, 11, 18, 

20, 21, 26, 29, 32, 33, 
34. 

6. 12, 17, 18, 21, 25. 


7. 1, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18, 
21, 23, 25, 26, 33, 40. 


8. 10, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, 
40. 


9. 1, 12, 20, 23, 26, 34, 

35. 

10. 4, 5, 7, 20, 26, 30, 
40. 

a. 7, 23, 24, 26, 30, 
32, 34, 40, 42. 


11. 

7, 

20, 23, 

25, 

26, 

GO 


a. 

7, 20, 

32, 

38, 

40. 

12. 

7, 

12, 32, 

40. 



13. 

1, 

7,26, 

33. 



14. 

12, 

18, 20, 

25, 

26, 

27, 


30, 

32. 





25 Courses of Study 
(Number of Course in 
Appendix 2, and Pages) 


1 (7) ; 2 (31) ; 9 (32, 37) ; 
12 (5 ) ; 18 (77). 


6 (19, 22); 8 (1); 9 (9); 
10 (viii). 


10 (IX) ; 16 (75) ; 18 (20, 
65-67). 


4 (28); 16 (74); 23 (16). 


18 (23, 82) ; 24 (7). 

3 (1); 7 (142); 10 (viii); 
15 (16) ; 16 (16) ; 18 (20, 
65-67) ; 23 (16). 


3 (2). 


5 (6) ; 16 (15). 


15 Books 

(Number of Book in 
Appendix 3 and Section 
of Book) 

3 (60-61). 

2 (9, 44, 176); 3 (169, 
207); 5 (9, 16, 17); 6 
(188) ; 8 (45, 50-53) ; 9 (7- 
9, 40, 71, *); 15 (*, 32). 
2 (19, 44) ; 3 (4, 10) ; 5 
(6, 17); 8 (43,44); 11 (6, 
27, 28, 29); 14 (176); 
15 (i‘). 

2 (71); 11 (7). 

2 (24, 86). 

2 (290) ; 11 (16). 


2 (*, 4); 4 (183-5). 


2 (4, 7, 18, 25, 59) ; 3 (10, 
98) ; 4 (183) ; 6 (127, Ch. 
7); 11 (32, 34); 13 (1,2); 
14 (3); 15 (*, 12,29,30). 
2 (17, 18, 25) ; 3 (10, 18, 
24, 26) ; 4 (16, 183-185) ; 
6 (8); 7 (127); 8 (31); 14 
(3). 

2 (5, 6, 29, 41); 3 (5, 

10) ; 6 (118, 129-130); 9 
(V); 12 (36); 13 (1, 4); 

14 (7-8) ; 15 (150). 

2 (17, 59); 3 (2); 5 (8); 
9 (50-117); 10 (4); 13 
(1) ; 16 (♦, 107, 137). 

2 (17); 4 (13); 12 (13); 

15 (♦). 

1 (*) ; 3 (5, 21) ; 4 (15) ; 

6 (6, 8, 9) ; 6 (Ch. 8, 226) ; 

7 (241) ; 9 (*) ; 10 (32, 36, 

11) ; 12 (61, Pt. 2, Ch. 
6); 15 (*, Ch. 6). 

2 (2, 49-53, 98) ; 5 (*) ; 8 
(52); 16 (*). 

2 (4, 44, 49-53) ; 3 (5, 9) ; 

16 (*). 

2 (*); 7 (109); 14 (56); 
16 (♦). 

2 (4, 98); 3 (29); 9 (V). 
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4^ Defimiions 
(Number of Definition in 
Appendix 1) 

15. 5, 7, 17, 20, 24, 26, 
32. 


16. 4, 12, 18, 21, 28, 40. 


IX. 

5, 7, 10, 20, 26, 27, 
32. 


1. 20, 27, 32, 40. 


a. 32. 

b. 

2. 27,30. 

3. 11, 26, 32, 40, 41. 

4. 16, 32, 40. 


5. 

a. 23, 26, 30, 32, 37, 
40. 


b. 5, 7, 17, 20, 30, 
32, 40. 


( 1 ) 


6. 7, 32, 40. 

7. 7, 12. 


25 Courses of Study 
(Number of Course in 
Appendix 2, and Pages) 

3 (2); 9 (9); 10 (vii); 16 
(75). 


10 (vii). 


1(2, 6); 15 (45); 16 (15); 
21 (IX). 


1 (2, 334-345) ; 9 (19, 30) ; 
18 (11-14, 21). 


23 (30, 31). 


1(13, 14); 4 (32); 9 (53); 
14 (10, 30); 24 (3, 13, 18). 
1 (21); 6 (27); 18 (♦); 
24 (7). 


16 (15, 82); 21 (IX, 5); 
23 (23). 


5 (98); 18 (10, 23); 21 
(X, 43). 


5 (98); 18 (10, 23); 24 

( 11 ). 

16 (15, 82). 


15 Books 

(Number of Book in 
Appendix 3 and Section 
of Book) 

K* XIX); 2 (5, 368); 6 
(8, 118); 7 (109,240); 12 
(4, Pt. n, CL 1); 15 (*, 
CL 6). 

I (XIX); 2 (7, 24, 25); 
3 (5, 10); 6 (57); 10 (4); 

II ( 68 ). 


2 (10, 45,74,192,390); 3 

(3) ; 5 (*); 7 (175, 233); 

10 (31); 12 (4); 14 (5, 6). 

2 (107, 179, 390); 3 (3, 
6); 5 (*, 6, 11); 6 (2,14, 
40, 58); 7 (126, 241); 8 
(9, CL 2) ; 9 (V); 11 (65- 
67); 12 (4, 31, 32); 14 
(18); 15 (*). 

2 (390). 

5 (*, CL 2); 9 (3); 12 
(27, 35, 41). 

2 (10); 7 (240); 15 (*,2, 
198). 

2 (388, ♦); 5 (*, CL 2); 
15 (*). 

1 (*); 2 (16, 41); 4 (15, 
16, 183-185); 5 (*, 11); 6 
(106); 7 (54, 228); 8 
(22); 10 (34); 11 (9). 

2 (44, 84, 390); 3 (9, 10, 
20); 4 (185); 5 (25); 6 
(260-257); 7 (239, 241); 8 

(4) ; 9 (VI, 29, 30, 32); 

11 (22,25); 15 (208). 

2 (10, 23, 390); 3 (9, 10, 
20, 98-101); 5 (*, 129, 
213); 9 (32); 12 (45); 14 
(6); 15 (*,2,139,174). 

2 (84); 5 (27); 6 (252); 9 
(V); 11 (10, 25); 14 (5); 
15 (*, 156, 174). 

2 (44); 3 (5); 6 (7); 7 
(239); 12 (4, 26). 

3 (2,19); 5 (7,8,*); 15 

(♦). 
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1)2 Definitions 

(Number of Definition in 
Appendix 1) 


X. 

1. 36, 37, 42. 


a. 36. 

b. 

c. 3. 

d. 

2. 1, 34. 

3. 

4. 22, 32, 40. . 

XI. 

1. 27, 34. 

a. 3, 40, 42. 

b. 3, 34, 37, 41, 42. 

c. 26. 

(1) 3. 

d. 18. 

e. 19, 31, 35. 

(1) 37. 

f. 34, 37, 41, 42. 

2. 10, 17, 18, 19, 31, 32, 
38, 40. 


a. 32. 


b. 17, 19, 38, 40. 

0. 14, 17, 20, 21, 39. 


(1) 35. 

(2) 12, 17, 31. 

(3) 10, 14, 40. 

d. 36, 38. 

e. 14, 20, 25, 32, 34. 

f. 22, 29. 

(1) 7. 

g. 1, 13. 

( 1 ) 10 . 

h. 24. 


23 Courses of Study 

(Number of Course in 
Appendix 2, and Pages) 


2 (*, 5); 3 (*); 4 (*); 5 
(*); 7 (♦): 9 (27, no- 
il); 10 (IX): 11 (*); 16 
(20-26, 74-75) ; 17 (*) ; 19 
(2): 21 (44-45,96-98); 23 
(31); 24 (48-50, 132-133); 
25 (9). 

4 (*). 


9 (27). 
14 (1). 
1 ( 2 ). 


24 (8). 
3 (2). 


6 (15, 18, 25) ; 13 (8) ; 20 
(*, 11); 21 (IX). 


5 (4); 6 (18-19); 16 
(IX); 18 (14); 20 (*) ; 
21 (*); 23 (18,61). 


15 Books 

(Number of Book in 
Appendix 3 and Section 
of Book 


3 (51); 12 (35, 36); 13 
(2-3). 


9 (31). 


3 (7) ; 12 (73-75). 
7 (8, 86). 

2 ( 20 ). 

2 (20); 7 (92-93). 


3 (51). 

6 (12); 7 (*); 8 (30); 10 
(405); 15 (3). 

3 (51); 5 (167-168); 6 
(12); 7 (95, *); 9 (*). 

2 (87); 6 (12). 

3 (*); 5 (*). 

3 (51). 

5 (*, 5); 7 (241); 9 (*); 
15 (126). 

3 (51). 

2 (8, 20, 87); 4 (16); 5 
(118); 6 (8); 7 (92); 9 
(V, 40); 10 (4); 11 (4, 
58); 13 (1); 14 (36). 

2 (*, 20); 5 (*); 6 (♦); 

7 (21, 86); 11 (58, 59); 
15 (*). 

5 (5, 118); 9 (29-40). 

2 (8, 19, 20) ; 3 (2, 8) ; 4 
(67-72) ; 5 (*, 5. Ch. 8) ; 

6 (Ch. 17); 12 (3); 13 
(1); 14 (8, 17); 15 (108). 
2 (8, 87) ; 5 (*, 131) ; 15 
(*). 

2 (*); 10 (53); 15 (»). 

2 (8, 114); 5 (*,5). 

5 (*). 

5 (*); 9 (29); 14 (5, 17). 


2 (19); 5 (*); 11 (58). 
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42 Definitions 

(Number of Definition in 
Appendix 1) 

XII. 

1. 20, 41, 42. 

a. 34. 

b. 


c. 

d. 30, 41. 

2 . 

a. 3, 16, 40, 41. 

b. 3. 

c. 19, 35, 40. 

d. 19, 31. 

e. 12, 19, 31, 40. 

f. 32. 

3. 32. 

a. 3, 12, 21. 

b. 12, 16, 40. 

c. 18, 32. 

4. 


a. 16, 18. 

b. 29. 

C. 24. 

d. 20. 

e. 20, 24. 

5. 24. 

xm. 

3, 5, 6, 7,11,16, 
17, 19, 20, 23, 26, 31, 
32, 34, 36, 42. 


1. 17. 

2. 5, 7, 12, 20. 


25 Courses of Study 

(Number of Course in 
Appendix 2, and Pages) 


18 (21) ; 24 (7). 
6 (26). 


21 (X). 


3 (2); 5 (7); 6 (26); 8 
(2, 116); 10 (ix); 11 (7); 
23 (17). 

12 ( 8 ). 

3 (2); 9 (6,27,38,40,41). 


IS Boohs 

(Number of Book in 
Appendix 3 and Section 
of Book 


3 (9); 7 (95, 239); 12 
(64^66). 

3 (63, 115); 9 (*, 1, 5, 
10 ). 

3 (12-14, 66). 

7 (*). 

2 (♦); 3 (9); 9 (29). 

2 (19); 8 (30); 10 (32); 
12 (14). 

6 (122, 249) ; 7 (88, 90) ; 

8 (30) ; 12 (66ff). 

7 (8-9, 88, 90); 9 (VI, 
22 ) 

3 (♦); 7 (114); 9 (22). 

2 (21); 14 (*). 

2 (5, 21, 22, 27); 3 (115); 
6 (71); 11 (11). 

3 (6). 

2 (5, 19). 

2 (*); 5 (167); 6 (120, 
121); 8 (40); 14 (*); 
15 (♦). 

8 (85). 

2 (*); 15 (*). 

3 (29, 66); 5 (*, 129, 
180); 8 (39); 14 (*). 

2 (98). 


2 (57, 289); 3 (29); 4 
(15); 5 (*); 6 (Cb. 9, 4, 
58); 7 (291-292); 8 (34, 
73); 10 (31, Pt. V); 12 
(12, 47, 65, 75); 14 (5); 
15 (*,Ch. 3). 

2 (18,24); 3 (5); 5 (*); 
15 (*). 

2 (24, 25, 86); 3 (19); 5 
(7, 179, *)■, 7 (242); 15 
(*). 


3. 32. 


2 (4,*); 12 (30); 15 (*). 
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Jfi Definitions 

(Number of Definition in 
Appendix 1) 

XIV. 

1, 10, 20, 22, 32, 34, 
40. 


1. 32. 


a. 33. 

b. 20, 34. 

20 . 


25 Courses of Study 

(Number of Course in 
Appendix 2, and Pages) 


9 (35, 37); 10 (xi); 11 
(125); 14 (11); 18 (21- 
24). 


9 (44). 


1 (8, 11, 17); 5 (8); 12 
(6, 7) ; 14 (3) ; 21 (XDI, 
XXXI). 


15 Books 

(Number of Book in 
Appendix 3 and Section 
of Book 


2 (6, 11, 55, 192) ; 3 (5) ; 
5 (13, 21, 181) ; 6 (47-54, 
Ch. 20, 289-305) ; 7 (38-9, 
83); 8 (Ch. 7); 10 (Pt. 
IV); 11 (6); 12 (65, Pt. I, 
Ch. 12); 14 (4, 5, 6, 7); 
15 (42). 

2 (125); 3 (31); 7 (150, 
242); 8 (35); 10 (371); 
14 (*). 


2 (50, 98); 8 (52). 

2 (6, 25); 3 (183-5); 13 
(7-8); 14 (39). 



APPENDIX 6 

THE INQUIRY TO THE MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 

Early in the work of the Committee it became evident that there existed 
some diversity in the underlying views about education implied in the state- 
ments of proponents and opponents of the activity movement* It seemed 
desirable to develop more in detail the nature of this diversity by particulariz- 
ing the varying points of view. To this end there was first formulated a set of 
thirty-two theses* These theses, which are next presented, are in no sense 
statements of the view of the Committee, but were used merely as a working 
basis for developing the inquiry to members of the Society later to be exhibited. 

Thirty-Two Theses Developed as a Preliminary Basis for the 
Inquiry to Members 

1. Education should be built on the child's experiences. 

2. What is done should be of genuine interest to the one who does it. 

3. The child should have a directing purpose of his own in what he does. 

4. The school should aim that the child act meaningfully and fit his meanings 
accurately into the meanings of life. 

5. What the child does should be concrete to him. 

6. The content and method of the school work should be continuous with the 
needs and activities of life as a whole. 

7. An important part of education should be to learn to do things that en- 
rich life. 

8. A significant part of school work should be creative enterprises on the part 
of pupils. 

9. The work of the school should provide freedom for and through respon- 
sibility. 

10. Play is a significant part of education. 

11. Conduct should be directed in the light of positive rather than merely 
negative considerations. 

12. Nothing is ever properly learned except in and through its inherent use, 
but it is frequently necessary to take a specific process out of its larger 
setting for special learning attention. 

13. The pupils should share responsibility for planning and carrying out the 
work of the school. 

14. Education must make use of varied materials and cannot be based solely 
on the textbook. 

15. The fact of individual differences is of exceedingly great importance. Each 
child is unique and must be so treated. 

16. One^s personality is maladjusted when he is unable to fit his thinking and 
action into orderly fashion in relation to the social process. 

17. The good life is many-sided. The school curriculum should act accord- 
ingly. 
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18. School life must provide adequately for the concomitant learnings of un- 
selfishness, honesty, and other social virtues. 

19. The actual curriculum should aim insistently at growth as successions of 
continuous and cumulative learning. 

20. The succession of learning should be mainly determined by the ever- 
growing needs of the child to meet meaningfully the demands of the social 
process. Within these limits, sequence is determined by the needs of eco- 
nomical learning. 

21 . The work in a given grade should meet simultaneously two criteria : (a) it 

should be of immediate meaning and value to the child; (6) it should be 
of abiding meaning and value. 

22. The teacher^s guidance is a significant factor. 

23. The more adequate the conception of education, the more varied the de- 
mands that are made on the teacher. 

24. In general, the pupils of any one group should be engaged in several par- 
allel enterprises. 

25. The criteria for determining the duration of an enterprise should be two- 
fold: (a) the value of the learning output to life; (5) a comparative 
value of its kind in relation to the desired variety of life. 

26. A rigid time schedule with short periods is an insurmountable barrier to 
proper pupil initiative, purposing, and meaningful work, including even 
economical learning of sMlls. 

27. The class program should be balanced in the light of the best available 
thought with regular but small provision for check and remedial treat- 
ment. In the working of such a program pupil planning is the key to 
success. IVhat specific educative enterprise to take up at any particular 
time and how to manage it shall be the shared responsibility of the class 
and the teacher, the teacher retaining final authority. 

28. Learning inheres in living. No one learns properly what he does not live. 
Learning effects are manifold, including as a rule correlated meanings, at- 
titudes, and action. Along any specific line, as in reading, the pupil should 
be conversant with the most economical methods of work, but these 
methods should be utilized through his own intelligent understanding and 
planning. The teacher who does not follow both of these wider and nar- 
rower aspects of learning is recreant to duty. 

29. Learning and doing should, as far as possible, come together. The school 
should include very many things about which the children can do some- 
thing. Only on such basis are best conditions of thinking met. In this 
way school and surrounding life may be fruitfully joined. 

30. The selection and organization of the experiences shall be guided by the 
most painstaking analysis of the social needs of children and adults in life, 
this analysis to be made by competently trained persons. The pedagogical 
organization and gradation of materials in the schools constitute another 
problem. This will be determined in large part by the present life needs 
of the children, but in some part by the essentials of economical learning. 

31. Skills, insights, knowledges, meanings, attitudes, and appreciations should 
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be regarded as a matter of growth rather than things to be mastered in a 
given time. 

32. The teacher^s responsibility looks in two correlated directions: (a) to- 
ward life and what is known in education, (b) toward pupils to help them 
learn and grow. The responsibility toward life and learning includes wide 
and meaningful first-hand knowledge of life on the one hand, and thorough 
grasp on the other hand of what the pupils are expected to learn, and this 
both in its detail and in its wider and deeper relations and implications. 
The responsibility toward the pupils includes in turn two distinguishable 
aspects: the one more formal and more easily disposed of, that the pupil 
shall acquire the ordinary school knowledges and skills in the best known 
manner; the other, and much greater, the sensitive and sympathetic ap- 
preciation of children and the conditions and opportunities to be found in 
their lives for growth. 

As a next step in the preparation of the 'Inquiry' each of these thirty-two 
theses was considered as an educational principle or an educational issue, and 
several members of the Committee attempted to formulate for it five different 
statements, so phrased as to set forth five different degrees of adherence to, or 
belief in, the principle. Two of the theses were combined with others; conse- 
quently there resulted a series of 150 statements (five statements about each of 
thirty theses), and these 150 statements constitute the body of the Inquiry 
sent to members of the Society. For example. Theses 22 as to the significance 
of the teacher’s guidance was developed into the statements lettered a, b, Cj d, 
and e under Item (or Issue) 9 in the Inquiry. 

The Inquiry was sent to 1145 active members of the Society and also to 
59 educators not members. Responses were obtained from 461 persons. In 
these responses 199 items were blank (due largely to failure to check any state- 
ments on the last page of the Inquiry) and there were 322 cases in which the 
responses were 'mixed’; for example, in 172 items both c and d were checked, 
in 74 items both d and e, and so forth. 

In the reproduction of the Inquiry that follows, the number in parenthesis 
at the left of each statement shows the number of times it was checked in the 
461 returns. Combination (mixed) or blank (no checks for the item) responses 
are not indicated. 


The Inquibt 

To the Members of the National Society for the Study of Education: 

A Committee of the National Society for the Study of Education has been 
appointed to study the Activity Movement and prepare a yearbook upon the 
subject. They desire to include the membership of the Society in the work by 
asking them to participate through the enclosed sheet. This sheet is the re- 
sult of the attempt of the Committee to tease out points of view and get at 
some of the underlying beliefs. In order to make this representative, we are 
asking the members to check the sheet. 
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Kindly fill in the information requested and check along the left margin 
the one position (a, b, c, d, or e) under each topic which best represents your 
point of view. It may be that no one statement exactly represents your posi- 
tion. If so, please check the one that comes nearest to it. 

In order to use this in the work it is important that you return this sheet 
at the earliest possible moment. May we please have it back within one week ? 

Will you help? 

Lois Coffey Mossman, Chairman of the Committee. 


I. Present or Last Position State 

II. Education (blanks provided for response) 

III. Experience in the Teaching Profession (No. of Years — State) 


1. As Public-School Elementary Teacher 

2. As High-School Teacher 

3. As Administrator 

4. As Supervisor 

5. In a Teachers College or Normal School StaJff 

6. In a Liberal Arts College or University 

I. Basic Considerations 

1. Learning as Experiencing 

( 6 ) a. Education should insure that every member of each generation shall 
profit as far as possible by the lessons of race experience rather than 
seek to have the learning come through experiencing. 

(6)6. The experiences of the learner are of minor importance when plan- 
ning a curriculum. As compared with the study of race experience, 
they are too fortuitous, variable, and partial to serve as the basis of 
an educational program. 

(198) c. Some learnings should come through group or individual experiences 
but these should not displace the required work in the study of race 
experience, particularly through the formal subjects. 

(236) d. The curriculum should be a series of carefully guided experiences of 
the learner. 

( 4 ) e. The curriculum should be based on the learner ^s experiences, as the 
learner plans or originates them. 

2. The Relation of Doing to Learning 

( 0 ) a. Proper attention to what is known about study will provide learning 
with adequate retention and application when needed. 

(23) 6. In securing mastery, some activities in which the learners are per- 
mitted to do something by way of expression, interpretation, or in- 
vestigation are legitimate to supplement the more systematic study. 

( 86 ) c. In order to secure certain desired learnings, the school program 
should include some enterprises in which the learners have responsi- 
bility to do something contributory to securing the certain desired 
learnings. 
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(310) d. Learning is the outcome of a full, rounded responsible act, including 
seeing the situation, thinking, contriving, deciding, judging, and 
using habits and attitudes under wise guidance. 

( 25 ) e. All learnings have their roots in the active experiences of the learner, 
experiences in doing which do not wait upon outside guidance or 
ordered sequence. 

3. The Source of One’s Meanings and Their Relation to Life’s Meanings 

( 19 ) a. The teacher should guide the learner to a grasp of the meanings that 
have been developed and refined in the process of social evolution. 

( 16 ) 6. The learner should get his meanings through the mastery of logically 
organized subject matter, sometimes making use of personally di- 
rected enterprises, if such will clarify meanings. 

(106) c. The curriculum should make provision for enterprises that will, 

where practicable, give meaning to subject matter to be learned, 
particularly as related to children’s interests. 

(282) d. The school should see that the things which the learner does have 
meanings that fit into life. In this way may he come the better to 
understand life. 

( 21 ) e. Since meanings are the result of experiencing, each one makes his 
own world of meanings by what he does and we cannot ask him to 
conform to the meanings others hold. 

4. Interest in What One Does 

( 20 ) a. What is done should be dictated by the learner’s present ability and 
future needs, independent of his immediate interest in it. Proper 
study can make things interesting. 

(43 ) b. The teacher’s business is to teach in as interesting manner as pos- 
sible the curriculum as developed by experts; but there are many 
uninteresting things which must be learned. 

(107) c. Interest of the learners in large enterprises, if taken together with 

mastery of the formal subjects, will provide a well-balanced pro- 
gram of work. 

(279) d. Through proper guidance the present interests of the learner may be 
developed into better interests and thus produce worthy learnings, 

( 0 ) e. Interests of the learners should furnish whatever work is done in 
school. 

5. The Learner’s Part in the Directing Purpose and in Guiding the Work 

( 0 ) a. The directing purpose and guidance of the work should come en- 
tirely from the teacher who is responsible for teaching the cur- 
riculum. 

(14) b. The teacher is charged with the responsibility of getting required 
work done, but many use the suggestions of the learners when these 
will further the school requirements. 

(230) c. What specific enterprises to take up and their development should 
both be the responsibility of the teacher but he should secure as 
much pupil participation as is helpful in the development. 
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(201) d. What specific enterprises to take up and their development should 
be the responsibility of the pupils under the guidance of the teacher, 
thus insuring, as far as possible, that work will grow in educative 
value. 

( 2 ) e. Learners should plan the work and carry it through; teacher sug- 
gestion may rob the learners of fullness of learning. 

6 . The Relation oj Content and Method in School to the Needs and Activities 

of Life as a Whole 

( 0 ) a. The needs and activities of life as a whole are not the concern of the 
school ; its task is to provide learnings recognized as preparatory to 
adult life; its aim should be, through diligent study, to fix these 
learnings. 

( 6 ) b. The content of school work should be that which competent author- 
ity selects to be learned because of its fitness to prepare for adult 
life; its method should be that of diligent study supplemented at 
times by such enterprises of the learners as will further the mastery 
of the prescribed work. 

(207) c. The content of the school work should prepare for life as a whole. 
Its method should provide enterprises designed to enrich the work 
through participation of the learner, as well as provide for thorough 
study and mastery of the formal subjects. 

(232) d. What is taught and how it is taught should give ever-increasing in- 
sight into and control over the individual life process, as this in turn 
fits ever better into the social process. 

( 3 ) e. The content and method of school work should give attention only 
to the needs and enterprises of the present life of the learner. 

7 . Education as Learning Which Enriches Life 

( 2 ) a. The first task of the school is to teach certain basic abilities and thus 
equip the learner to bring later enrichment into life. 

( 16 ) h. The required work of the school may be supplemented by enter- 
prises which will enrich it, and school experience will so later indi- 
rectly enrich life. 

(143) c. Education should preserve balance in emphasis on enrichment and 
on practical values. 

(274) d. Guidance toward continuous enrichment of the life of the learner as 
he grows is the important work of education. 

( 10 ) e. Education should help the learners to do those enriching things that 
are interesting to them. 

8 . Freedom and Responsibility 

( 3 ) a. One is ready for freedom and responsibility only after he has at- 
tained the discipline that comes through habituation to authority. 

( 27 ) b. While immature learners cannot be given freedom and responsibility 
in advance of discipline that brings training for freedom, some op- 
portunity to initiate in not too difficult matters related to the work 
of the school may well further the work. 
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( 74 ) c. Some well-planned enterprises may permit opportunities for freedom 
and responsibility on the part of the learners without jeopardizing 
the essential learnings of the school. 

(347) d. Learners should have as much freedom with its implied responsibil- 
ities as they can wisely use. 

{ 0 ) e. Only through complete freedom can pupil responsibility be culti- 
vated. 

9. Character Education — Control of Conduct 

( 0 ) a. Restraints and inhibitions, as well as positive instruction and direc- 
tion, should be used in teaching the difference between right and 
wrong, thus developing character and resultant conduct. 

( 12 ) b. While the school work must necessarily include inhibitions and re- 
straints, as well as positive demands in the proper development of 
character, some satisfaction in initiating in not too difficult matters 
of conduct may further the work. 

(62) c. Opportunity for initiative in matters of conduct on the part of the 
learner should be carefully planned and provided by the teacher to 
give balance in a program of positive directions and restraints neces- 
sary in the development of character. 

(368) d. Guidance should be so given the learner that he will learn to take 
an ever-increasing part in directing his own conduct, for thus is char- 
acter formed. 

( 4 ) e. To secure character education there should be freedom in self-direc- 
tion with an absence of restraints, inhibitions, and positive demands 
of the adult upon the immature learner. 

10 . The Relation of the Individual to the Social Group 

( 2 ) o. A mastery of organized bodies of knowledge, which we call subjects, 
is the best training for fitting the individual into the social life of 
to-day. 

( 8 ) b. Some provision for individuality through not too difficult group en- 
teiprises may be permitted without interfering with the adjustment 
to the social order which comes through mastery of organized bodies 
of knowledge. 

(116) c. Through definitely planned group enterprises, social adjustment and 
suitable provisions for the development of individuality may be se- 
cured without jeopardizing the essential adjustment to the social 
order which comes through the mastery of the required work. 

(323) d. Full development of the individual involves his learning through 
group enterprises proper adjustment to the social group in which he 
thinks and acts for himself in and with the group. 

( 2 ) e. The adjustment of the individual to the social group is not an essen- 
tial part of the educational program for such would be a violation 
of his individuality. 
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1 1 . Individual Differences 

( 1 ) a. While there are recognized individual differences among learners, the 
main problem of education is that of fitting the learners into the 
life about them. This is largely a matter of learning conformity and 
adaptation to the demands of life. 

( 16 ) h. The same work should be given to all pupils in a given group, the 
work having been planned to meet the needs of the group as a 
whole. Pupils of superior ability should be given additional related 
and challenging work. 

( 93 ) c. Varied individual development in social learnings should be provided 
through group enterprises, while at the same time uniformity of 
learning in the fundamentals should be provided with possible varia- 
tion in time required. 

(341) d. The teacher should recognize the special interests, tendencies, and 
abilities of each individual learner, and guide and direct them in the 
group life along lines that will help the individual develop to the 
fullest possible degree. 

( 0 ) e. Each learner should be encouraged to engage in enterprises in which 
he is particularly interested, without regard to any unity in so far 
as the group as a whole is concerned. 

12 . Learning through Use and through Definite Drill 

( 4 ) o. To avoid failure and waste and to insure preparation for later needs, 
many learnings must be acquired by definite study and drill in ad- 
vance of use. 

( 32 ) b. While definite study and drill are necessary for learning, frequent 
reference to the use of the thing being learned will serve to make 
the work clearer and more interesting. 

(113) 0. * While many desirable learnings can come through use in enterprises 
going on without definite effort to learn, some learnings, especially 
of the formal kind, need definite, systematic, sequential study and 
drill, independent of use in any of the things in which the learner 
may be engaged. 

(295) d. Nothing is ever properly learned except in and through its inherent 
use, but it is frequently necessary to take a special process out of 
its larger setting for special learning attention. 

( 5 ) e. All necessary learning can be acquired through use. Everything, 
therefore, should be learned only as it is used in actual life situa- 
tions. Any form of drill apart from the situation demanding the 
use of the information or skill is unnecessary and may be harmful. 

II. Considerations Relative to the Organization op 
School Learning 

1 . The Inclusiveness of the School Curriculum 

( 0 ) a. It is not the province of the school to deal with the many-sided 
aspects of life, but rather to limit itself to the teaching of minimum 
essentials and the fundamentals. 
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( 2 ) 6. If the school will teach in fullness of meaning the commonly ac- 
cepted subject matter, it has done all we can demand. 

(175) c. The fundamentals should be very carefully prescribed as the essen- 
tial part of the curriculum, but provision should be made for the 
varied, many-sided aspects of learning which come through group 
enterprises. 

(273) d. The school curriculum should be a series of experiences, guided to- 
ward inherent goals, which are as varied as the demands and pursuits 
of a well-ordered life. 

( 1 ) e. While there should be no curriculum made in advance, the school 
should make possible the pursuit of interests as varied as the inter- 
ests of the individuals concerned. 

2. The Selection of the Materials of the Curriculum 

( 4 ) a. Future needs and present abilities in the light of what science can 
tell us should be the criteria for selection of material to be learned. 

( 36 ) h. The selection of materials should be made in the light of what sci- 
ence can tell us, but, in addition, the learner should be considered 
to the end that his interests in the work may be properly aroused. 

(107) c. The materials of the formal subjects should be carefully selected by 
those competent to do so, but the materials for building meanings, 
attitudes, and appreciations may be more flexible and variable, such 
as are suitable to group enterprises. 

(296) d. The selection of materials should be inherent in the process, guided 
in the light of careftil analysis of social needs of children and adults 
in life and in the light of the present life needs of the learners and 
of what is known about economy in learning. 

( 4 ) e. The selection of experiences of the learner should come entirely 
through the learner’s interests and needs. 

3. Provision in the Curriculum for Growth 

( 2 ) a. The curriculum should provide for the systematic mastery of the 
most important lessons of race experience, taking due account of the 
abilities of the learner at the various ages. 

( 10 ) h. The curriculum should provide for the systematic mastery of the 
learnings that come from race experience but may include some en- 
terprises that will give outlet for interests and tendencies and thus 
stimulate some growth of these. 

(167) c. The curriculum should provide for growth in the meanings of the 
things about the learner that make up life, but it must definitely 
provide for learning of needed abilities and mastery of the lessons 
of race experience. 

(278) d. The test of the curriculum is the growth it brings, continuous growth 
in the power and disposition to deal with life as experience shall 
continuously open it wider. 

( 1 ) e. The curriculum is made ''on the spot” and consists of the sum of all 
experiences the learners have that bring about growth and, in this 
growth, worthy learning. 

4. The Sequence of the Work 

( 1 ) o. The sequence in learning should be logical, giving attention to de- 
velopmental hierarchies and economies in learning, omitting the 
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criterion of children’s needs and interests since these are extremely 
limited in their demands that the learnings which come out of race 
experience be used. 

(6)6. The sequence in learning should be logical, giving attention to de- 
velopmental hierarchies and economies in learning, with some de- 
viation in consideration of children’s interests. 

(129) c. In the formal subjects the sequence should be logical, giving atten- 
tion to developmental hierarchies and economical learning, but other 
aspects of the work may follow psychological sequence, where the 
development of the learner’s interests is considered more important 
than any prearranged sequence. 

(312) d. The succession of learning should be guided by the ever-growing 
needs of the learner to meet meaningfully the demands of the social 
process, economy in learning being considered in developing the se- 
quence. 

( 3 ) e. The sequence of units of instruction should be determined solely by 
the learner’s interests. 

5 . Immediate and Abiding Meanings and Values in Ordering the Work 

( 3 ) a. The work should be of abiding meanings and values, without con- 
sideration of the immediate. 

(46) 6. The work should always be of abiding meanings and values; but, 
where possible to do so, immediate meanings and values may be 
pointed out. 

(132) c. Formal subjects are best taught for abiding meanings and values. 
Other learnings may consider both immediate and abiding meanings 
and values. 

(263) d. Immediate meanings and values should determine when a thing of 

abiding meanings and value should be learned. 

( 5 ) e. The work of a given group of learners cannot be predicted but should 
consist of only those enterprises which have immediate meaning and 
value to the learner at the time of learning, with no seeking because 
of permanent meanings and values, as such. 

6 . Making the Time Schedule 

( 5 ) a. A uniform time schedule, made scientifically by competent author- 
ity, insures regularity and meets the demands for common learnings 
in a democracy. 

( 94 ) 6. Certain amounts of time, definitely agreed upon by the teacher with 
the school authorities, should be given to important phases of the 
work, some free time being made available for use in related in- 
terests. 

( 77 ) c. The teacher and learners should work out the time schedule within 
the limits of large blocks of time definitely fixed. 

(264) d. The teacher and learners should share responsibility in planning the 

time schedule, giving attention to corrective and remedial learning 
as needed, to opportunity for individual and group development, 
and to economies in learning. 

( 5 ) e. Since needs and interests vary from day to day, no regular schedule 
of work is desirable, decisions as to what is done being left to the 
doers. 
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7. Balance in Time Allotment in a Class Schedule 

( 5 ) a. In order that no phase of the school program shall be neglected or 
over-emphasized, a scientifically balanced schedule should be fol- 
lowed by the teacher. 

( 27 ) h. For the furtherance of interest, slight deviations from the carefully 
balanced plan may be permitted in making a schedule. 

( 89 ) c. The time allotment for the fundamental subjects should be scien- 
tifically determined, variation through enrichment being provided. 

(278) d. To insure balance, blocks of time may be provided on the program 
for various school enterprises, the teacher and the group working 
out the schedule within these periods. 

( 43 ) e. The amount of time that is given to any learning experience shall 
depend upon the need and interest of the individual learner, grow- 
ing out of the exigencies of the situation. 

8 . Flexibility in Following the Time Schedule 

( 1 ) a. Strength of personality and orderly habits of living are furthered by 
rigid adherence to a systematic program of work. 

( 5 ) b. The schedule of a class, having been made by its teacher under 
proper supervision, should be binding on all until changed in the 
same fashion as it was originally made. 

(108) c. While a definite time schedule should be followed, some deviations 
in response to special interests are permissible provided the required 
work does not suffer. 

(317) d. In order that a teacher and learners may make the best use of the 
time allowed for the various parts of the school program, the sched- 
ule should be flexible and readily adjustable to the needs of the 
group. 

( 17 ) e. Because the situation is continuously changing, it is highly artificial 
to follow a rigid schedule, but, instead, periods of time should fit 
the needs. 

9. The TeachePs Place and Responsibility in the Educative Process 

( 2 ) a. The teacher's responsibility is very definite : to see that the learners 
master what the race heritage has for them, as set out in the cur- 
riculum. 

( 9 ) b. While he may entertain occasional suggestions from the learners, it 
is the teacher's responsibility to see that the prescribed learnings 
take place. 

( 84 ) c. The teacher is charged with the selection and guidance of the enter- 
prises of the learners and is responsible for securing mastery of re- 
quired phases of learning. 

(345) d. The teacher’s place in a school is that of guide to stimulate, to criti- 
, cize, to suggest, to evaluate, to help the group meet problems and 
find means of solving them. 

( 0 ) e. No particular guidance is necessary in school work based on the 
learner's experience. The teacher's province is rather that of com- 
panion and helper in enterprises of the learners. 
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10. The Demands on the Teacher 

i 4c) a. Knowing what the pupil should learn, the teacher sets up the ob- 
jectives and the most economical methods of learning, directing the 
process step by step, thus conserving the learner’s time and insuring 
his continuous achievement in the learning process. 

( 8 ) h. With carefully organized curricula, the demands on the teacher can 
be quite definitely understood except as he sees fit to respond to 
interests and leads of the learners. 

( 52 ) c. The course of study should set out what the class is to do. What the 
teacher needs is effectual methods of teaching, together with ability 
to enlist the children’s efforts in proposed enterprises. 

(284) d. In order to further growth the teacher needs (1) to know life in its 
richness, (2) to know what of life is appealing to learners, (3) to 
recognize enterprises as appealing to the interests and abilities of his 
particular group of learners, and (4) to see ways in which learners 
may respond to such experiences. 

( 84 ) e. The more adequate the conception of education, the more varied the 
demands made on the teacher, and the more capable must the 
teacher be in adapting himself to the varying needs and interests of 
the pupils. 

11 . The Use of Textbooks and Other Materials 

( 0 ) a. The mastery of certain definite subject matter should comprise the 
work of the school, following the careful organization of a textbook. 

( 20 ) h. While the essential work of the school must follow the carefully or- 
ganized textbook, the work may be enriched by use of some supple- 
mentary material. 

( 92 ) c. Education should make use of the textbook as a guide in covering 
the work, many enriching materials being derived from other 
sources. 

(337) d. Education should make use of whatever material, printed or other- 
wise, most effectively promotes its ends. 

( 1 ) e. Education should discard the use of textbooks entirely. 

12 . Direct and Indirect Moral Instruction 

( 1 ) a. The teaching of the social virtues should be definite and direct, not 
leaving this important matter to concomitant learnings. 

( 26 ) h. Moral instruction should be direct through discussion, precept, and 
study of such materials as the lives of great men, to be found in 
literature and history, varying the specific material at times to fit 
the experiences of the learners. 

( 95 ) c. Direct moral instruction may well be accompanied by concomitant 
learnings derived from well-planned group experiences which in- 
volve social situations. 

(302) d. The school should develop the situations arising in group life as the 
inherent and effective means of securing learnings of the social 
virtues. 

( 19 ) e. Since the social virtues are acquired from experience and tend. to be 
conditioned by the social environment, they cannot be taught other 
than by influencing the emdronment and leaving the learner free to 
act and learn from his acting. 
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13. Creative Education 

( 1 ) a. The work of the school should be closely directed and dictated so 
that the learners will not lose any time. 

(8)6. Some opportunity for creative expression is permissible and advis- 
able by way of developing interest in the school work, provided 
such does not use time needed for the more essential regular work 
of the school. 

(190) c. Along with the work for mastery of the material from the race in- 
heritance should be definite provision for developing creative work 
as far as the learner’s ability will permit. 

(223) d. All the work of the school should be so guided as to permit the de- 
velopment of the creative possibilities in the learners. 

( 8 ) e. Self-development is the goal of education and comes best through 
creative enterprises; hence these should be natural, free, and un- 
guided, constituting a prominent part of the work. 

14. The Place of Play in School 

( 2 ) a. The work in school should be devoted to the serious business of 
learning required subject matter. Play should be cared for in out- 
of-school and recess activities. 

(8)6. While play cannot displace work in the school program, still some 
of it is permissible by way of giving relaxation from the stress of 
work. 

(144) c. Some play should be included as an integral part of the learning of 
young children, decreasing the emphasis upon play as the learner 
progresses from the lower to the higher grade levels. Some learn- 
ings come more easily in the play form. 

(269) d. Play is of sufficient significance in education that some of the ex- 
periences should be built upon play. 

( 8 ) e. The play motive should dominate all school activities. 

m. Considerations Relative to Acnvirr 
1. The Selection of an Enterprise 

( 0 ) a. The school curriculum should state the specific pieces of work to be 
done. 

( 27 ) 6. While the particular work to be done is prescribed by the curriculum 
and textbook, minor incidental pieces of work may be sanctioned 
by the teacher if he thinks that they will promote better learning 
of the required work. 

( 78 ) c. The teacher should decide upon the enterprises of the class and plan 
them in advance, making some provision for the learner’s suggestion 
and initiative in carrying them out. 

(324)' d. What particular creative enterprise to take up at any time and how 
to manage it should be the shared responsibility of the class and the 
teacher, the teacher retaining responsibility for guidance. 

( 1 ) e. Learners should be free, both as individuals and as a group, to take 
up any pieces of work which appeal to them. 
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2. The Number of Enterprises 

( 0 ) a. The entire time and attention of the pupils of a particular group 
should be devoted to learning the definitely prescribed subject 
matter, giving no place to activities as such. 

( 28 ) b. Minor enterprises may at times be included, provided that they do 
not interfere with the regular prescribed work. 

( 79 ) c. Much of the work of the school should be centered around a single 
enterprise for a period of time, with minor pursuits arising and such 
drill as will care for essentials. 

(315) d. The number of enterprises at a given time and the succession of en- 
terprises must be determined by the exigencies of the situation and 
by the educative effect. They should be representative of important 
phases of living. 

( 12 ) e. No prescription as to the number of enterprises of a particular group 
can be made. 

3. The Duration of an Enterprise 

( 2 ) a. The course of study should indicate the time allotted for each piece 
of work, as determined by scientific method. 

( 20 ) h. Any minor enterprises in which a class may engage should not en- 
croach upon the time needed in the mastery of the required work. 

( 64 ) c. The duration of an enterprise should be determined by the time re- 
quired to master its essential contributions but generally speaking a 
worthy enterprise is of long duration. 

(332) d. The criteria for determining the duration of an enterprise should be : 

(1) the extent to which the learning continues to be valuable to life ; 

(2) a comparative value of its kind in relation to the desired variety 
of life; (3) the critical point at which an enterprise should be dis- 
continued in order not to exhaust the learner^s interest but to stim- 
ulate further inquiry and research. 

( 18 ) e. Since the value of learning enterprises varies and since it varies with 
individuals, no time limits can be placed and no prescription as to 
variety can be made. 

4. The Function of Activity 

( 0 ) a. There is no place in school for any form of pupil activity other than 
that of systematic study of required subject matter. 

( 6 ) b. Some pupil activity is desirable because of its efficacy in making 
easier the mastery of required subject matter. 

(134) c. Activity by the learner is the best means of securing some very de- 
sirable learnings, but others are best secured by systematic study, 
embodying little of the characteristics of pupil activity. 

(287) d. Since activity is the essence of living and the way of learning, it is 
the essential method of the school in guiding the educative process 
and producing desirable, functioning learnings. 

( 0 ) e. Unguided, spontaneous activity is the surest means of furthering 
growth and thereby learning. 

While it would be possible to classify in various ways the 13,830 responses 
received from the 461 persons previously mentioned, it is not the intent of the 
Committee to place too much stress upon the expression of opinion gained by 
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use of the Inquiry. There was some complaint about the form of the Inquiry; 
there were upwards of two hundred unchecked items, and there were over three 
hundred instances of combination responses, mainly indicative of a desire to 
approve a position between two of the five statements offered for choice. 
Furthermore, when the responses are classified too minutely — as by geographi- 
cal regions of the responders — the number of persons ’wfithin a class is so small 
as to be without significance for comparative purposes. 

Accordingly, a single summarizing table is here appended. In it the re- 
sponses already presented numerically in the Inquiry reproduced in the pre- 
ceding pages have been assembled for all thirty of the items and then sorted 
by the type of work in the educational profession represented by the makers 
of the responses. The numbers of responses have then been reduced to the 
common denominator of a percentage basis. For example, there were 9 high- 
school teachers confronted with 30 items each, or 270 possible responses to be 
made. Of these 3.33 percent were checks appro\dng a statements, 10.74 per- 
cent checks approving b statements, and so on. The 159 administrators are 
subdivided into 8 groups of 4 to 78 persons each. 

The reader can make his own inferences from this summarizing table, 
bearing in mind the small, and hence unrepresentative, character of some of 
the groups — generalizations as to seeming divergences between, elementary- 
school and high-school teachers, or as to the seemingly extraordinarily balanced 
judgment of educational editors, for instance, would have no warrant at all. If 

Total Number of Responses to Inquiry, in Percents, Classified by 
Professional Groups 


Number Numbra* 
Persons Posdble 
in Group Responses 

a 

h 

Percent of Responi 

c d e 

ses 

Combination Blank 

Elementary Teachers 

7 

210 

0.00 

0.00 

12.38 

83.89 

2.86 

0.95 

0.00 

High-School Teachers 

9 

270 

3.33 

10.74 

22.22 

52.59 

0.74 

6,67 

3.70 

Administrators 

159 

4,770 

0.54 

6.14 

28.18 

59.18 

2.12 

2.12 

1.72 

(a) Superintendent, Assistant, Deputy 

78 

2,340 

0.51 

7.05 

29.15 

56.41 

2.35 

2.69 

1.84 

(b) Principal of Elementary School 

29 

870 

0.57 

7.01 

29.43 

59.89 

1.61 

0,11 

1.38 

(o) Principal of Junior High School 

7 

210 

1.43 

10.48 

30.48 

56.19 

1.43 

0.00 

0.00 

(d) Principal of Senior High School 

7 

210 

0.00 

1.90 

27.61 

65.71 

0.95 

2.85 

0.95 

(e) Head of Private School 

8 

240 

0.00 

6.25 

24.16 

65.00 

2.08 

2.50 

0.00 

(f) Dean, except in Teachers Colleges 

8 

240 

0.41 

2.08 

21.87 

70.83 

2.50 

1 0.41 

2.08 

(g) President of Liberal-Arts Colleges 

4 

120 

0.83 

3.33 

36.67 

50.83 

0.83 

0.83 

6.67 

(h) State or National Administrator 

18 

540 

0.74 

3.14 

24.07 

62.78 

2.78 

4.26 

2.22 

Supervisors 

33 

990 

0.10 

1.41 

22.42 

69.49 

1.52 

3.84 

1.21 

Teachers-Gollege and Normal-School Staff 










Members 

70 

2,100 

1.14 

3.62 

20.43 

70.19 

2.00 

1.52 

1.09 

Liberal-Arts Colleges, except Teachers of 










Education 

13 

390 

0.51 

4.62 

31.28 

57.69 

3.33 

2.05 

0.51 

Teachers of Education in Liberal-Arts Colleges 

151 

4,530 

0.60 

3.38 

25.83 

63.51 

2.49 

2.69 

1.50 

Educational Editors 

2 

60 

0.00 

23.33 

50.00 

25.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1.67 

Research Workers 

15 

450 

O.Oj 

1.56 

24,44 

70.67 

3.11 

0.00 

0.22 

Religious Education Workers 

2 

60 

1.67 

1.67 

13.33 

81.67 

0.00 

0.00 

1.67 


461 

13,830 

0.65 

4.37 

25.46 

63.54 

2.21 

2.33 

1.44 
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the reader judges that the Coromittee was successful in its intent to make the 
c statements truly representative of a middle ground; to make the b state- 
ments somewhat, and the a statements very, conservative (or traditional); 
and similarly to make the d statements somewhat, and the e statements very, 
liberal (or progressive) — and by amounts of divergence from the middle 
ground identical with the divergences of the b and the a statements — ^then the 
reader may infer from the totals that members of this Society display a defi- 
nite tendency toward the liberal, or progressive, type of educational theories 
and principles. 
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LIST OF SCHOOLS AND PERSONS COOPERATING IN THE STUDY 
OF TRENDS IN EVALUATION 
Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, Colorado 

N. B. Townsend, Department of Elementary Education and School 
Training 

Battle Creek, Michigan 

Dessalee R. Dudley, Assistant Superintendent 
Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
Eugene R. Smith, Headmaster 
Cabarrus County, North Carolina 

Mary Hyman, Concord, Rural Supervisor 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

Cornelia Carter, Supervisor Primary Grades 
Children's School, National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 
Clara Belle Baker, Director 
Community School, St. Louis, Missouri 
Virginia E. Stone, Director 
Denver, Colorado 

R. H. Palmer, Assistant Superintendent of Elementary Education 
Durham County, North Carolina 

Matilda 0. Michaels, Rural School Supervisor 
East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, North Carolina 

Cleo Rainwater and Alma Browning, Directors of Teacher Training 
Grand Island, Nebraska 

Kate Sharrard, Supervisor 
Georgetown, Delaware 

Allan Hulsizer, Principal 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, Teachers CoEege 

Katherine Anthony, Director of Training School 
Hessian Hills School, Croton-on-Hudson, New York 
Elizabeth Moos, Director 

Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
Mary Harden, Director of Social Studies 
Houston, Texas 

W. W. Kemmerer, Director of Chfld Accounting and Curriculum 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Eleanor TroxweU, Early Elementary Supervisor 
Los Angeles, Cahfomia 

Robert H. Lane, Assistant Superintendent 
LouisviUe, Kentucky 

Mary Browning, Supervisor 
Lynn, Massachusetts 

Helen J. Piper, Supervisor of Grades 4, 5, 6 
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Memphis, Tennessee 

Mary L. Leath, Supervisor Early Elementary Grades 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Teachers College 

Adelaide Ayer, Director of Training School 
Nashville, Tennessee 

H. F. Srygley, Superintendent 
New York State, Eural Education Department 

Helen Hay Heyl, State Department of Education, Albany 
Norfolk County, Virginia 

Lillian Minor, Norfolk, Rural School Supervisor 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Laura Zirbes, Professor of Education and Director of Research, Univer- 
sity Schools 

Park School, Baltimore, Maryland 
Hans Froelicher, Jr., Headmaster 
Parker District, Greenville, South Carolina 
L. P. Hollis, Superintendent 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Mildred English, Assistant Superintendent 
Rogers Clark Ballard Memorial School, Louisville, Kentucky 
Elsie Ripley Clapp, Head 
Rome, New York 

Lillian H. Merritt, Elementary Supervisor 
Rosl3m, New York 

Martha P. Porter, Director of Elementary Education 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Jennie Wahlert, Supervisor Elementary Education 
San Antonio, Texas 

Elma Neal, Assistant Superintendent 
Scarsdale, New York 

Whit Brogan, Principal, School District No. 6 
Scranton Coimtry Day School, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Marie H. Schuster, Principal 
Seattle, Washington 

Worth McClure, Superintendent 
University of California, Los Angeles, California 
Charles Waddell, Director Training Department 
Corinne A. Seeds, Principal University Elementary School 
Bertha E. Wells, Supervisor of Training, Sawtelle Boulevard School (a city 
school under the supervision of the University Training School) 
University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Maude McBroom, Principal University Elementary School 
Warren County, New Jersey 

Marcia Everett, Helping Teacher 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Pattie S. Dowell, Director of Training School 
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FINDINGS OF THE INFORMAL TEACHING COMMITTEE 
IN NEW YORK 

As stated in Chapter I, the Association of Elementary School Principals 
of New York State recently appointed an Informal Teaching Committee on 
Activities in the Elementary Schools in that state. The committee^ attempted 
to discover the elements in common that seem to be present in the modem 
school at work and that teachers themselves classify as 'unit^ or 'activity’ 
teaching. Study was made of three hundred descriptions of work,^ These 
were collected from forty-eight different towns or cities, representing all sec- 
tions of the state and all grades from kindergarten through the eighth grade. 

From the study of these descriptions of work the committee formulated 
the following statement: 

As represented by the descriptions, these elementary schools tend: 

1. To replace vicarious with direct experience in dealing with the child’s 
immediate environment. 

2. To disregard subject-matter divisions in carrying out an activity. 

3. To include materials of social and economic value in the local com- 
munity. 

4. To use the real arithmetical situation existing within the unit, the 
school, or the community. 

5. To view science as an integral part of many activities. 

6. To recognize the fact that English expression is a basic part of all 
activities. 

7. To encourage informality in social relationships by means of coopera- 
tive activities within the school; by means of cooperative activities 
within the room. 

8. To consider the classroom activity to be ordinarily a motivator of 
needed drill rather than the vehicle of drill. 

9. To view the classroom as a living room for children. 

10. To use materials ingeniously. 

11. To go freely to the community for materials and experiences. 

12. To refer to texts as tools in the solution of problems. 

13. To use the school library as a reference room. 

14. To view the activities of the special subjects, such as music, shop, and 
physical education, as inseparable parts of the other classroom work. 

15. To analyze their work critically. 

^Informal Teaching Committee: Claire Zyve, chairman, and Whit Brogan, 
Scarsdale; Julia Markham and Marie Merrill, Bronxville; and Hoyt Smith, 
Mamaroneck. Advisers: Jean Betzner, Teachers College; F. C. Borgeson and 
Bonnie Mellinger, New York University; and J. Cayce Morrison, Albany. 
Assisted by Helen Hultz and Mildred Striker, Scarsdale; and Margaret Batten, 
Bronxville. 

* This material is being studied under the auspices of the New York State De- 
partment, in harmony with the series on Cardinal Objectives in Elementary 
Education, 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING THE 
EDUCATIVE PROCESS^ 

1, Are there experiences under way that promote growth in habits of criti- 
cal inquiry f 

Is there experimental Hving; and investigation — ^tentative choice of hy- 
potheses — study of aU pertinent issues, selection of most promising leads? 
Are there needed skills for experimentation? 

Are conclusions made in terms of consideration of all available issues and 
evidence? 

Is there growth in questioning and answering questions? 

Is there critical use of experts and sources? 

Is there sensitivity to important issues? 

Is there concern for the welfare of the larger group? 

Is there willingness and effort to relinquish disproved convictions? 

Are there attitudes of openmindedness, fearlessness, and sincerity? 

Is there proper regard for pertinent issues from the past? 

Are conclusions held tentatively? 

2. Do the activities under way offer opportunity for experience in many kinds 
of meaningful endeavor through physical and social needs f 

Do the activities offer fullness of experience? 

Do the members of the group use materials to best advantage according to 
their growing standards? 

Is there opportunity for experience in leading and following? 

Is there appropriate use of relevant tool subjects when the need and oppor- 
tunity for use arise? 

Is the curriculum such that formal lines are dispensed with in order to pre- 
vent expression to the full? 

Is there experimentation, exploration, investigation, and evaluation in var- 
ious fields? 

Is there cooperative group living? 

Is full use made of individuals’ observations as media of experience and ex- 
pression? 


^ Those who participated in the preparation of these criteria are Jean Betzner, 
Edna Brandenburg, John Childs, Genevieve Coy, Grace Downin, Roma Cans, 
Ellen Green, Paul Hanna, Bernice Newell, Thomas L. Hopkins, Ella Marie Itse, 
Alice Keliher, Mildred Mead, Marie Merrill, Grace Mink, Lois Coffey Mossman, 
Florence Nichols, and Ann Richardson. 
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3. Are the activities under way such that the individual may discover his in’- 
terests or tendencies f 

Is there sensitivity to problems and suggestions in the environment? 

Are there some experiences which tend to identify individuals with special 
interests — ^hobbies? 

Is there interchange of thought? 

Are the ideas, opinions, and suggestions of others considered? 

Is there respect for the purposes, ideals, wishes, dreams, and capacities of 
individuals and groups? 

Is there cooperative living? 

Do individuals possess adequate shills for discovering their interests and 
tendencies? 

Is there leadership by individuals with the ability to identify themselves 
with the purposes, ideals, and wishes of the individual and the group and 
to carry these forward? 

Is there adequate and timely use of experts and sources? 

Is there the experimental mode of living? 

4. Do the experiences under way impel the members of the group on into in- 
creasingly challenging endeavor? 

Are learnings an intrinsic outgrowth of the learner's experience? 

Are present experiences suggestive of next steps? 

Are leads to further activities vigorously prosecuted? 

Are previous experiences used as sources of data? 

Is there experimental living? Are new leads pursued tentatively, are perti- 
nent and comprehensive data considered, are unworthy leads thus rejected? 
Does the learner choose ways and means of work within his control? 

Are the learners acquiring adequate tools to pursue increasingly challenging 
and demanding endeavors? 

5. Are there experiences under way that promote sharing of experience 
through social participation? 

Is there appreciation of the opinions and ideas of others? 

Is there cooperative group living? 

Is there diversity of experiences? 

Is there recognition of responsibility in the group for leading and following? 
Is the group developing standards of social control? 

Do members of the group share in planning the life of their social group? 
Do members of the group share their imaginative and play lives? 

Is there sensitivity to group interests and^needs? 

Is there experimental living — ^planning, trying out leads, evaluating? 

Do individuals seek assistance from the social group and give assistance 
when needed? 

6. Will the learners acquire increasing freedom to order their own experiences 
through effective assumption of responsibilities? 

Is the assistance of experts and sources sought and used? 

Are adequate tools and meanings sought and acquired? 
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Is there increasing ability and disposition to use controls ? 

Is there a desire for richer living? 

Are individuals developing a perspective sufficient for awareness of signifi- 
cant successes and failures and facing squarely and impersonally situations 
and their implications? 

Is there relevant use of past experience? 

Is there due regard for personality values and individual abilities by all 
members of the group? 
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Barnes, Emily, and Young, Bess M. Children and Architecture. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University: New York, 1932. 
353 pp. 

A study of world architecture in which is shown how a challenging theme 
was planned, enriched, and carried out by a group of sixth-grade children. 
Intended to suggest a method of planning a more unified and integrated 
program. 

Baxter, Tompsie, and Young, Bess M. Boats and Navigation. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University: New York, 1933. 
219 pp. 

A report of work in a fifth grade of Lincoln School. 

Bonser, Frederick G. The Elementary School Curriculum. Macmillan: New 
York, 1920. 466 pp. 

A practical aid to teachers, supervisors, principals, and superintendents 
in the improvement of the elementary-school curriculum. The suggested 
plan presents a natural and gradual transition from the organization of the 
work on a subject basis to the organization of a curriculum based on activi- 
ties and needs. 

Bonser, F. G,, and Mossman, L. C. Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools. 
Macmillan: New York, 1927. 491pp. 

One of the first books to use the term ‘suggested activities.* 

Boyd, William. Towards a New Education. Knopf: New York, 1930. 497 pp. 

A record of the discussions of the new trends in education as expressed 
at the fifth World Conference of the New Education Fellowship held in 
Elsinore, Denmark, August, 1929. 

Burke, A., and others. A Conduct Curriculum. Scribner^s: New York, 1923. 
123 pp. 

A curriculum for kindergarten and first grade set up in terms of activi- 
ties and the conduct they should promote. 

Carey, Alice; Hanna, Paul R., and Meriam, J. L. Catalogue of Units of 
Work, Activities, Projects, Themes. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University: New York, 1932. 290 pp. 

Lists available sources of units of work suitable for kindergarten through 
eighth grade to 1932. Well-annotated list of books, courses of study, pamph- 
lets, and periodicals about units. 

Clouser, Lucy W.; Robinson, Wilma J., and Neely, Dina L. Educative 
Experiences through Activity Units. Lyons and Carnahan: New York, 
1932. 307 pp. 

Record of some of the activities carried on during one year in two rooms 
of Kansas City Public Schools and plans for the year*s work. 
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Clouser, Lucy W., and Millikan, C. E. Kindergarten Primary Activities 
Based on Community Life. Macmillan: New York, 1929. 307 pp. 

Criteria for selecting units of work and objectives to be attained. De- 
tailed reports of units of work in kindergarten, first, second, and third grades. 

Cobb, Stanwood. The New Leaven. John Day: New York, 1928. 340 pp. 

An interpretation of progressive education. 

CoLLiNGs, Ellsworth. An Experiment with a Project Curriculum. Mac- 
millan: New York, 1926. 222 pp. 

Emphasis is placed on 'projects,* as excursions, hand work, play, and story. 

Demiashkevich, Michael J. The Activity School. Little and Ives: New 
York, 1926. 150 pp. 

Criticizes adversely the activity movement in Europe. 

Eakright, Jessie B., and Young, Bess M. Adventuring with Toys. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University: New York, 1933. 
242 pp. 

Activities of a fourth grade in Lincoln School. 

Ferriere, Adolphe. The Activity School. John Day: New York, 1927. 339 pp. 

A stimulating account of educational experimentation in Europe, trans- 
lated by F. Dean Moore and F. C. Wooten. 

Gunther, Theresa Charlotte. Manipulative Participation in the Study of 
Elementary Industrial Arts. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University: New York, 1931. 58 pp. 

A study of experimental research in one phase of active learning, and an 
attempt to compare scientifically the number of learned facts that children 
retain through the conventional textbook method of studying about industrial 
materials and processes with the number retained through the method of 
first-hand experience with them. 

Hissong, Clyde. The Activity Movement. Warwick and York: Baltimore, 
1932. 122 pp. 

An evaluation of principles underlying the activity movement to deter- 
mine the influence of traditional concepts in shaping the trends of the move- 
ment and to point out definite limitations that should be removed for sound 
progress. 

Hughes, Avah W. Carrying the Mail. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University: New York, 1933. 253 pp. 

A study of the post ofiSice and agencies for carrying the mail. A cai’e- 
fully planned, enriched program for the second grade. 

Johnson, Marietta. Youth in a World of Men. John Day: New York, 
1929. 325 pp. 

Activities used incidentally only to illustrate a principle in discussing the 
growth and development of the child. 

Kbelor, Katharine I. Curriculum Studies in the Second Grade. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University: New York, 1925. 
130 pp. 

A curriculum for second-grade pupils, planned to provide for best pos- 
sible growth intellectually, socially, and physically. 
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Keelor, Ka.tharine I. Working with Electricity, Macmillan: New York, 
1929. 109 pp. 

Science activities in everyday life. For primary grades. 

Keelor, Katharine I., and Sweet, Units of Work. Bureau of Pub- 

lications, Teachers College, Columbia University: New York, 1931. 
314 pp. 

Complete description of two units carried on in the classroom. Includes 
activities, subject matter, and creative work. 

Knox, Rose. School Activities and Equipment. Houghton Mifflin: Boston, 
1927. 386 pp. 

Helpful in the selection, use, and testing of many educative activities 
and materials. 

Lane, Robert H. A Teacher^s Guide Book to the Activity Program. Mac- 
millan: New York, 1932. 257 pp. 

Illustrative units of work, the daily program, ways and means of check- 
ing the work of the teacher and the school. 

Lewis, Mary. An Adventure loith Children. Macmillan: New York, 1928. 
250 pp. 

A report of activities centering around children’s problems of living, as 
they normally arise. 

Lincoln School Staff. Curriculum^Making in an Elementary School. Ginn: 
Boston, 1927. 359 pp. 

Detailed descriptions are given of at least two units of work for each of 
the elementary-school grades of Lincoln School. 

Matthews, Florence, and Coffin, Rebecca. Experiencing Literature. 
Bookhouse for Children: Chicago, 1931. 123 pp. 

Stories from My Bookhouse and class activities for kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades. 

Melvin, A. G. The Technique of Progressive Teaching. John Day: New 
York, 1932. 

A philosophy and technique of the activity program with some sug- 
gestions of typical forms of units and activities. 

Meriam, J. L. Child Life and the Curriculum. World Book Company: 
Yonkers, New York, 1920. 338 pp. 

Current social problems considered as the fundamental basis for curricu- 
lum revision. Discussion of four essential subjects of an activity curriculum. 

Minor, Ruby. Pupil Activities in the Elemmtary Grades. Lippincott : Phila- 
delphia, 1929. 260 pp. 

Projects for Grades I to VI with discussion of aims and the development 
of the unit. 

Mobsman, Lois Coffef. Teaching and Learning in the Elementary School. 
Houghton Mifflin: Boston, 1929. 292 pp. 

Gives principles of the new conception of learning and the procedures by 
which they may be used in teaching. Criteria. 
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National College of Education. Curriculum Records of the Children's School. 
Bureau of Publications, National College of Education: Evanston, Illi- 
nois, 1932. 562 pp. 

Several units for each grade from kindergarten through sixth grade are 
described. Discussion of the program during typical days with children of 
various ages and a report of individual pupil records. 

Porter, Martha P. The Teacher in the New School. World Book Company: 
Yonkers, New York, 1930. 312 pp. 

Gives the theory of newer educational practices with a description of the 
results and techniques of obtaining them. Gives an account of the author’s 
own work as teacher in a third grade of Lincoln School and later as super- 
visor in a public school. 

Pratt, Caroline, and Stott, L. V. Adventuring with Tioelve-Y ear-Olds. 
Greenburg: New York, 1927. 193 pp. 

An extended account of work with a group of children in the City and 
Country School. 

Pratt, Caroline, and Stanton, J. Before Books. Adelphi: New York, 1926. 
347 pp. 

Eecords of the activities of a group of four-year-olds and a group of 
six-year-olds. 

Reed, Mary, and Wright, Lula. The Beginnings of the Social Sciences. 
Scribner’s: New York, 1932. 224 pp. 

The actual experiences of small children in the social life they see about 
them and means of using these experiences in the classroom. 

Rugg, Harold, and Shumaker, A. The Child-Centered School. World Book 
Company: Yonkers, New York, 1928. 359 pp. 

An effective introduction to the development and activities of the pro- 
gressive schools. A clear picture of what is happening in some of the schools 
founded upon the principles of new education. 

Salisbury, Ethel. An Activity Curriculum. Harr Wagner: San Francisco, 
1924, 142 pp. 

States underlying principles and classifies activities ; shows how activities 
may lead to a feeling of need for reading, writing, number, and so on. 

Stevens, Marion P. The .Activities Curriculum in the Primary Grades. 
Heath: Boston, 1931. 439 pp, 

A description of many different units, with an excellent list of worth- 
while equipment in the appendix. Good discussion of social features of the 
school program. 

Storm, Grace E. Social Studies in the Primary Grades. Lyons and Carna- 
han: New York, 1932. 596 pp. 

A discussion of activity-unit procedure, with a view to helping the child 
make essential adaptations in the domestic, industrial, civic, and social life. 

Sweeney, Barry, and Schoelkopf. Western Youth Meets Eastern Cul- 
ture. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University: 
New York, 1932. 

A detailed report of a unit of work in the seventh grade, giving an in- 
tegrated program centered largely around the social studies and the fine arts. 
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Waddell, C. W.; Seeds, Corrinne, akd White, Natalie. Major Units in 
the Social Studies. John Day: New York, 1932. 389 pp. 

Expresses the authors’ points of view concerning the activity school, the 
place of art, music, and physical education in an integrated program centered 
largely around the social studies, and gives a detailed report of a unit of work 
in each of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 

Washbtjrne, C. W., and Stearns, M. M. Better Schools. John Day; New 
York, 1928. 342 pp. 

Wright, Lula E. A First Grade at Work. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University: New York, 1932. 247 pp. 

A non-reading program for children in the first grade that offers sug- 
gestions for the selection and development of educative experiences. 




CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION 

(As Revised at the 1924 Meeting and Amended in 1926, 1928, 1929, 1932, and 1933) 

Article I 

N ame. The name of this Society shall be “The National Society 
for the Study of Education.” 


Article II 

Object. Its purposes are to carry on the investigation of educa- 
tional problems, to publish the results, and to promote their discussion. 

Ai^iicle III 

Membership. Section 1. There shall be two classes of members — 
active and honorary. 

Section 2. Any person who is desirous of promoting the purposes 
of this Society is eligible to active membership and shall become such 
on payment of dues as prescribed. 

Section 3.^ Active members shall be entitled to vote, to participate 
in discussion, and under certain conditions, to hold oflBce. 

Section 4. Honorary members shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges of active members, with the exception of voting and holding office, 
and shall be exempt from the payment of dues. 

A person may be elected to honorary membership by vote of the 
Society on nomination by the Board of Directors. 

Section 5. The names of the active and honorary members shall 
be printed in the Yearbook. 

Section 6. The annual dues for active members shall be $2,50. 
The election fee for active members shall be $1.00. 

Article IV 

Officers. Section 1. The Officers of the Society shall be a Board 
of Directors, a Council, and a Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section 2. The Board of Directors shall consist of six members 
of the Society and the Secretary-Treasurer. Only active members who 
have contributed to the Yearbooks shall be eligible to serve as directors, 
and no member who, under the provisions of Section 3, has been elected 
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for two full terms in immediate succession shall be eligible to reelection 
to succeed himself for a third term. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors shall be elected by the Society 
to serve for three years, beginning on March first after their election. 
Two members of the Board shall be elected annually (and such addi- 
tional members as may be necessary to fill vacancies that may have 
arisen) . 

This election shall be conducted by an annual mail ballot of all 
active members of the Society. A primary ballot shall be secured in 
October, in which the active members shall nominate from a list of 
members eligible to said Board. The names of the six persons receiving 
the highest number of votes on this primary ballot shall be submitted 
in November for a second ballot for the election of the two members 
of the Board. The two persons (or more in the case of special vacan- 
cies) then receiving the highest number of votes shall be declared 
elected. 

Section 4. The Board of Directors shall have general charge of 
the work of the Society, shall appoint its own Chairman, shall appoint 
the Secretary-Treasurer, and the members of the Council. It shall 
have power to fill vacancies within its membership, until a successor 
shall be elected as prescribed in Section 3. 

Section 5. The Council shall consist of the Board of Directors, 
the chairmen of the Society's Yearbook and Research Committees, and 
such other active members of the Society as the Board of Directors 
may appoint from time to time. 

Section 6. The function of the Council shall be to further the ob- 
jects of the Society by assisting the Board of Directors in planning and 
carrying forward the educational undertakings of the Society. 

Article V 

Publications. The Society shall publish The Yearbook oj the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education and such supplements as the 
Board of Directors may provide for. 

Article VI 

Meetings. The Society shall hold its annual meetings at the time 
and place of the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Other meetings may be held when authorized by 
the Society or by the Board of Directors. 
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Article VII 

Amendments, Proposals to amend this Constitution may be made 
by the Board of Directors or by petition of twenty-five or more active 
members of the Society. Such proposals shall be submitted to all active 
members for a mail vote, and shall be declared adopted if approved by 
two-thirds of the members voting thereon. 




MINUTES OF THE MINNEAPOLIS MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION, 
FEBRUARY 25 AND 28, 1933 

As usual, the Society held two sessions, the first on Saturday, the second 
on Tuesday evening. 

Both meetings were held in the Northrup Auditorium of the University 
of Minnesota. The distance of this auditorium from the hotels where most 
of the auditors were quartered probably reduced somewhat the number at- 
tending. Nevertheless, the first program attracted at least a thousand persons, 
and the second, perhaps six hundred. 

First Session — Saturday, February 25, 1933 

This session was devoted to a discussion of the Thirty-Second Yearbook 
of the Society, entitled The Teaching of Geography, with special reference to 
Sections'll, III, and IV, dealing with the curriculum. The meeting was called 
to order at eight o’clock by the Secretary, who introduced as Presiding Officer, 
Dean M. E. Haggerty, Chairman of the Board of Directors of this Society. 
The following program was presented as scheduled: 

I. “The Aims and Methods of the Yearbook Committee.” 

A. E. Parkins, Professor of Geography, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee, and Chairman of the Yearbook Committee. 
(12 minutes) 

II. “Principles Underlying the Construction of a Geography Curriculum.” 
Edith P. Parker, Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Geography, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. (18 minutes) 

III. “The Program Proposed for the Elementary School.” 

Zoe Thralls, Assistant Professor of Geography, University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. (18 minutes) 

IV. “Alternative Programs for the Elementary School.” 

Earl E. Lackey, Associate Professor of Geography, University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska. (12 minutes) 

V, “The Place of Geography in an Integrated Program of Social Studies.’ 
Harold Rugg, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. (15 minutes) 

VI. General Discussion. 

Open to active members of the Society, and to members of the National 
Council of Teachers of Geography. (3 minutes each) 

The discussion was participated in among others by Mr. Lowry of Chi- 
cago, Professor Thralls, Professor McConnell of Miami University, Professor 
Parker, Professor Rugg, and the Secretary. Professor McConnell’s remarks 
were directed to defending the Yearbook Committee and the Board of Direc- 
tors against the implication that the Yearbook offered evidence of loading’ in 
favor of certain schools of geography or certain types of textbooks. 
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The debate between Professor Parker and Professor Hugg concerned par- 
ticularly the fe'ksibility of integrating material presented to pupils and the 
factors underlying order of presentation and grade placement in geography. 
Professor Pugg, of course, championed the principle of fusion of the social 
studies that he has advocated so vigorously, contended that all meanings 
needed by the child should be brought together, and stressed the point that it 
was this rather than the fusion of certain studies that he was championing. 

The Secretary explained the attitude of the Board of Directors and the 
principles that guided the Board in selecting yearbook committees, and also ex- 
plained why in the Geography Yearbook it had been found desirable not to 
include critical chapters by reviewers appointed beforehand by the Board of 
Directors. 

Second Session — ^Tuesday, February 28, 1933 

This session was devoted to a discussion of the Geography Yearbook with 
special reference to Section VI, dealing with the technique of teaching. 

Dean Haggerty, as Chairman of the Board of Directors of this Society, 
presided. 

The following program was given as scheduled: 

I. “The Training of Teachers of Geography 

George J. Miller, Professor of Geography, State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minnesota. (15 minutes) 

II. “Problems of Instruction in Geography.^’ 

W. P. McConnell, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. (15 minutes) 

III. “Method in Geography."’ 

Edwin H. Reeder, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
(15 minutes) 

IV. “How the Yearbook Impresses the Professional Geographer.” 

Darrell H. Davis, Professor of Geography, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. (15 minutes) 

V. “Impressions of the Yearbook and Its Issues.” 

William C. Bagley, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. (15 minutes) 

VI. General Discussion. 

Open to active members of the Society, and to members of the National 
Council of Teachers of Geography. (3 minutes each) 

In the discussion that followed, Professor Horn argued that no single type 
of organization was necessarily desirable and that there was probably a place 
for both geography and history and for geography and history combined. 

Professor F. N. Freeman pointed out, having reference especially to the 
position taken by Professor Rugg on Saturday evening, that educational and 
pedagogical questions cannot be solved merely by applying general psychologi- 
cal principles. The Gestalt psychology, for example, will not solve our educa- 
tional issues. What we need is a psychology of the several school subjects and 
not just a general psychology applied. He also contended that in many of the 
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curricular programs now being set up, we have overemphasized the capacity 
of the child to deal with complex relationships before he has had sufficient ex- 
perience in the material underlying these relationships. 

Professor Eugg at this point rose to congratulate himself on the way in 
which other persons were now agreeing with him. 

Professor Henry Harap spoke briefly, urging that distinction should be 
made between units of knowledge and units of experience and contending that 
the curriculum should be built of a series of units of experience. 

Professor W. S. Gray contributed some interesting observations based on 
his elaborate studies of reading. He said that an experimental study of read- 
ing had shown that the child in the early grades learns if no speciahzed thinking 
is needed for the learning, but that later he does not grow in power of learning 
without definite guidance in 'modes of interpretation,’ meaning, in effect, guid- 
ance in the various school subjects. The child must be trained in two different 
ways: in depth of interpretation and from the point of view of growth in 
power to interpret. 

Business Meeting 

The business meeting of active members of the Society was better attended 
than most similar meetings had been in recent years. Chairman Haggerty pre- 
sided and the Secretary explained the agendum, which was the consideration 
of a recommendation of the Board of Directors that Article VII of the Con- 
stitution be amended in such a way as to secure a vote by mail from all active 
members of the Socciety and also give to the active members, as well as to the 
Board of Directors, the opportimity to propose amendments. This change in 
the Constitution was recommended by the Board of Directors following the 
vote taken at the business meeting of the Society at Washington in 1932 
on a motion by Professor S. A. Courtis (see page 580 of the Thirty-Second 
Yearbook), 

The proposed amendment was satisfactory to all active members and the 
motion to amend the Constitution was carried unanimously. Article VII as 
amended will henceforth read as follows: 

"Amendments. Proposals to amend this Constitution may be made by 
the Board of Directors or by petition of twenty-five or more active members of 
the Society. Such proposals shall be submitted to all active members for a 
mail vote, and shall be declared adopted if approved by two-thirds of the mem- 
bers voting thereon.” 


Guy M. Whipple, Secretary, 




SYNOPSIS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE SOCIETY DURING 1933 

This synopsis, indicating matters of importance only that have been con- 
sidered by the Board of Directors, is presented in order that the members of 
the Society may be informed concerning the acts and policies of those who are 
directing the work of the Society. 

FmsT 1933 Meeting of the Board 

Minneapolis, Minnesota: Hotel Nicollet, February 26; Northrup Audi- 
torium, February 28. 

Present: Directors Bagley, Haggerty, Horn, Uhl, and Whipple; and by 
invitation, Direetors-Eleet Freeman and Trabue, Professors Douglas Ridgley, 
W. S. Gray, Harold Rugg, and Mr. George A. Brown. 

Absent: Directors Charters and Koos. 

1. The Secretary reported that the Society’s securities had been submitted 
to two experts, who recommended that none of these securities be sold under 
the present conditions. 

2. An amendment to Article VII of the Constitution, drawn up by the 
Secretary, was approved by the Board and subsequently presented at the busi- 
ness meeting of the Society, Tuesday evening, where it was unanimously 
adopted. This amendment appears in the Constitution elsewhere in this 
volume. 

3. At the request of the Board of Directors, the Secretary outlined a 
statement to be made at the meeting of the Society, Saturday evening, explain- 
ing the general attitude and endeavor of the Board of Directors to keep every 
Yearbook free from criticism on the score that it might either favor or offend 
interests of any publisher or author or other professional interest. This state- 
ment, which was prompted by certain publicly circulated material, presumably 
the product of some publisher’s office, was made by the Secretary at the meet- 
ing mentioned. 

4. To meet certain requests, the Board of Directors authorized an 
arrangement between the Public School Publishing Company and the National 
Council of Geography Teachers looking toward an equitable distribution of the 
Geography Yearbook to the members of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers. 

6. Directors Bagley and Whipple were continued as representatives of the 
Society on the Council of the A. A. A. S. in connection with the Boston meet- 
ing, December, 1933. 

6. Dr. W. S. Gray, present by invitation, described the plans for a meeting 
of the A. A. A. S. at Cldcago in June, 1933. Director Freeman was appointed 
to represent this Society in any necessary conferences with those in charge of 
the meeting of Section Q of the A. A. A. S. at this Chicago meeting. 
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7. In connection with requests for free copies of the Society's Yearbooks, 
it was voted that such requests should be honored when made by departments 
and organizations of the United States Government, but not when made by 
foreign universities and other foreign organizations. 

8. The election to the Board of Directors, by mail ballot, in December, 
1932, of Professors F. N. Freeman and M. R. Trabue, was certified by the 
Secretary. These gentlemen serve for three years beginning March 1, 1933, 
in place of Directors Horn and Koos. 

9. The status of the Yearbook on the Activity Curriculum was discussed. 
The Board voted to request Professors Arthur Gates and J. F. Hosic to serve 
as additional members of the Activity Curriculum Committee. 

10. It being understood that Professor Engelhardt, chairman of the So- 
ciety's Yearbook Committee on School Buildings, felt that the interest in 
school buildings would not be prominent in 1933 and 1934, it w^as voted that 
the appearance of this Yearbook should be postponed. 

11. Professor Brueckner, chairman of the Society's Yearbook Committee 
on Educational Diagnosis, reported that Dr. Rankin and Dr. Stenquist had 
accepted appointment on this committee. 

12. Mr. Dinwiddie reported that there was difficulty in finding a satis- 
factory method of subsidizing the preliminary exploratory study desired in 
connection with the proposed Yearbook on ‘^Education in Relation to Voca- 
tion.” No action was taken on this matter. 

13. Director Uhl presented an outline of a proposed Yearbook to be en- 
titled “Music in Elementary and Secondary Schools,” and suggested five per- 
sons who might serve on a committee to prepare such a Yearbook. It was 
voted that this Yearbook be provisionally approved and that further report 
be made on it at a subsequent meeting. 

14. Director Uhl presented an outline of another proposed Yearbook to 
be entitled “Materials for Classroom Instruction.” Since a similar topic was 
reported to be under discussion by another organization, it was voted that this 
report be laid on the table. 

15. Director Haggerty reported an informal gathering attended by Presi- 
dent Coffman, Dean Haggerty, Professors Judd, Works, and others, at which 
there was discussed the confused situation in various states with respect to 
the function and interrelation of various institutions of higher education, and 
urged that the National Society might well consider the production of a Year- 
book dealing with this situation. Such a Yearbook would demand some out- 
side subsidy, but the Society might finance a conference at which the situation 
could be carefully canvassed. The Board voted to appropriate not to exceed 
$5(X) for bringing about this preliminary conference of some twenty persons. 

16. The Board considered a proposal made by Miss Eleanor Witmer look- 
ing toward the publication by the Society of a study of the development of 
library services in the schools, but felt that, like certain other rather similar 
projects previously considered and rejected, it was unwise for the Society to 
undertake the publication of a Yearbook on this topic. 
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17. The same action was taken with respect to a proposal received from 
Miss Ruth Weeks that the Society publish a report on the correlation of Eng- 
lish with other subjects, forming part of the activity of the Curricrolum Com- 
mission of the National Council of Teachers of English. The need for speed in 
the preparation of this report, among other things, made it impossible to con- 
sider it as a Society Yearbook. 

18. Director Bagley urged that there was an uncommon opportunity for 
the Society to produce a Yearbook on “International Relations,'^ in view of the 
material being developed by Professor Shotwell at Columbia University per- 
taining particularly to the presentation of materials of instrucfion pertinent to 
a better understanding of international relations. The Board voted to place 
this Yearbook on our schedule, to appoint Professor Shotwell chairman of the 
committee to prepare it, to appropriate $500 for the expense of preparation, 
and to abrogate, if necessary, the usual regulation necessitating active member- 
ship in the Society of all Yearbook contributors, in view of the list of persons 
from whom Professor Shotwell expected to secure contributions. Steps were 
also taken to discover whether, if this Yearbook could be published in 1934, 
the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. would approve a joint 
meeting with this Society for its discussion. 

19. Professor Harold Rugg outlined a proposal for a Yearbook on “The 
Science of Education^' that would summarize and appraise the main outcomes 
of the last thirty years of work in the field of education. The Board asked 
Professor Rugg and Director Freeman to report in further detail about this 
proposed Yearbook and in the light of that report, the Board voted that a full 
(two-section) Yearbook be devoted to this topic, presumably for discussion in 
1935, and appropriated for the expense of the committee in 1933 the sum of 
$750. Among those who were mentioned as possible contributors were Messrs. 
Freeman, Gates, Holzinger, Courtis, Watson, Charters, Horn, Edwards, Trabue, 
Stoddard, Bode, Judd, and Rugg (chairman). 

Second 1933 Meeting of the Board 

Chicago, Illinois: Hotel Stevens, June 29. 

Present: Directors Bagley, Freeman, Haggerty, Trabue, Whipple. 

Absent: Directors Charters and Uhl (in Hawaii). 

1. A report of progress was received from Professor Brueckner, chairman 
of the Society's Yearbook Committee on “Educational Diagnosis." Provision- 
ally, it was agreed that this Yearbook should appear in 1936, either as one or 
two parts, depending upon subsequent developments. 

2. The Board voted that, provisionally, the date of publication of the 
Yearbook on “The Science of Education," being developed by a committee 
under the chairmanship of Professor Rugg, should be set as 1937, at which 
time both parts of the Yearbook might properly be taken. 

3. Director Haggerty, in behalf of President Coffman, reported at length 
the preliminary meeting discussing “The Organization of Higher Education,” 
authorized at the February meeting of the Board. It was voted to establish 
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a committee for the production of a Yearbook on the topic mentioned, to op- 
erate under the chairmanship of President Coffman, and four hundred dollars 
was appropriated for the disposal of the committee, in addition to the unex- 
pended balance of the previous appropriation. Director Haggerty was ap- 
pointed as the Board^s representative on the committee and provisionally the 
date of publication of the committee's report was placed at 1935, when the 
report may be expected to constitute one part of a Yearbook. 

4. The Yearbook on “School Buildings" was programmed for p\iblication 
in February, 1935. (Subsequent to the meeting, this decision w^as reversed and 
this Yearbook was advanced for publication in 1934.) 

5. It was agreed that the Yearbook dealing with the “Activity Program 
in Education" should be published in February, 1934. 

6. Professor Shotwell reported progress upon the preparation of the Year- 
book dealing with “International Relations." Publication of this Yearbook was 
accordingly planned for 1934. (Subsequently developments led the Board to 
reverse its decision and at the suggestion of Professor Shotwell to postpone 
the date of publication of tins Yearbook.) 

7. No action was taken by the Board with respect to the suggested Year- 
book on “Education in Relation to Vocation," because of the continued diffi- 
culty in procuring funds for subsidizing preliminary exploration of the field. 

8. No report was available at this meeting on the yearbooks proposed by 
Director Uhl dealing with “Music in the Public Schools" and “Equipment for 
Classroom Instruction," The Board agreed provisionally, that one of these 
Yearbooks might be considered for publication in 1936 unless the material on 
“Educational Diagnosis" should at that time appear to warrant the use of 
both parts of the Yearbook. 

9. An extended informal report was made by the Secretary of certain 
developments that had arisen since the publication of the Geography Yearbook, 
involving certain contributors to that yearbook, certain authors of geographies, 
and a certain publishing company. It was eventually agreed to take no official 
action at present on these developments. 

10. The general status of the funds of the Society with respect to in- 
come and expenses, and with respect to the difficulties created by the closing 
of one of the banks at Bloomington, Illinois, was set before the Board by 
the Treasurer. 

11. Directors Bagley, Trabue, and Whipple reported the substancse of 
conversations had by them mth Dr. Cattell in New York City, concerning the 
feasibility of certain relations between this Society and Dr. Cattell as editor 
and proprietor of School and Society. No conclusive action was taken. 

12. Arrangements were made whereby the Secretary should submit to 
active members for a mail ballot, a proposed amendment abolishing associate 
membership. (The result of this vote was the adoption, practically unani- 
mously, of the amendment.) 



REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY FOR 1932-33 

Statement op Receipts and Expenditures for the Year March 1, 1932 
TO February 28, 1933 

Balance on Hand, March 1, 1932, per prior report $19,817.45 


Receipts 

From Sale of Yearbooks by the Public School Publishing Company: 

Sales, June to December, 1931 $4,488.60 

Sales, January to Jime, 1932 6,465.60 

$10,954.20 

From Fees for Quotations from Yearbooks 21.00 

Interest on Bonds, etc.: 

Interest on Registered Liberty Bond $ 

Interest on Other Liberty Bonds 

Interest on U. S. Treasury Bond 

Interest on Alabama Power Bond 

Interest on American Tel. and Tel. Bond 

Interest on Chicago Junction Railroad Bond 

Interest on Public Service of Colorado Bond 

Interest on Interstate Power Bond 

Interest on Penn-Ohio Bond 

Interest on Utah Power and Light Bond 

Interest on Sales 

Interest on Checking Account 

Interest on Savings Account 


Duos from Active and Associate Members 3,709.89 

Total Receipts for the Year 15,482.47 

Total Receipts, Including Initial Balance $35299.92 


42.50 

42.50 

42.50 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

60.00 
50.00 

82.50 
50.00 

191.38 

.48 

85.52 


Expenditures 

Yearbooks 

Manufacturing and Distribution: 

Composition, Printing, Binding 6000 31st, I $ 4,562.50 

Mats for 31st, 1 293.00 

Composition, Printing, Binding, 5030 31st, II 3,434.60 

Mats and Corrections, 31st, II 267.85 

Halftones, Waxes, and Zincs for 32d 53.94 

Copyright Foe 2.00 

Mailing Additional 30th 44.50 

Mailing 31st 513.05 

Reprinting 1108 26th, II 318.60 

Binding 249 Additional 29th 168.30 

Insurance on Stock 39.57 

Miscellaneous 3.50 

$ 9,701.41 

Preparation: 

Geography Committee $ 730.74 

Activities Committee 408.07 

Science Committee 86.63 

School Building Committee 99.82 

Educational Diagnosis (Preliminary Conference) 97.11 

1,422.37 


Total Expenditures for Yearbooks. 
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Meetings 


Buffalo Textbook Conference $ 27.30 

Atlantic City Board Meeting 395.08 

422.38 

Secretaries Office 

Salary $ 2,500.00 

Rent 265.00 

Clerical 224.25 

Telephone and Telegraph 17.50 

Postage and Supplies 141.00 

Postage and Supplies for Balloting 99.24 

Bonding and Insurance 17.10 

Safety Deposit Box 10.00 

Refunded Dues 21.25 

Bad Checks 20.50 

Federal Tax on Checks 126 

3,317.10 


Total Expenditures for the Year $14,863.26 

Balance on Hand, February 28, 1933 20,436.66 


Total Expenditures and Closing Balance $35299.92 


Analysis op Balance on Hand February 28, 1933 

Balance on Hand, February 28, 1933: 

Cash: 

Checking Account, Danvers National Bank, $6,134.72 (Iciw 


$5 checks outstanding, plus $3.50 being collected) $ 6,133.22 

Savings Account, Danvers National Bank 2,375.20 

Savings Account, Danvers Savings Bank 2,000.00 

$10,508.42 

Securities at Cost Value: 

$1000 Alabama Power Company 5’s 1951 .$ 1,027.50 

1000 American Tel. and Tel. 5’s 1965 1,007.36 

1000 Chicago Junction Railroad 5’s 1940 1,022.00 

1000 Interstate Power 1st S’s 1957 990.00 

1000 Penn-Ohio Power and Light 5%’s 1954 1,040.00 

1000 Public Service Colorado 6’s 1961 910.00 

1000 IT. S. Treasury Reg. iVi'a 1938 1,000.00 

2000 U. S. Liberty and Treasury Bonds 4^’s 1,926.88 

1000 Utah Power and Light S’s 1944 1,004.50 

$ 9,928.24 


Balance, February 28, 1933 $20,436.66 


Guy M. Whipple, Treasurer. 



HONORARY AND ACTIVE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 
(This list includes all persons who were active members during 1933) 

HONORARY MEMBERS 
DeGarmo, Professor Charles, Coconut Grove, Fla. 

Dewey, Professor John, Columbia University, New York City. 

Hanus, Professor Paul H., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

ACTIVE MEMBERS 

Abernethy, Professor Ethel M., Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. 

Abrams, A. W., State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 

Adams, Jesse E., College of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Ade, Lester K., Principal, New Haven State Normal School, New Haven, Conn. 
Adell, James C., 3315 Avalon Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Aherne, Mrs. Vina M., 146 Grafton St., New Haven, Conn. 

Aitchison, Alison E., Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Aitken, C. C., State School, Walkaway, Western Australia, 

Alarcon, Arcadio, Acting Academic Supervisor, Tuguegarao, Cagayan, P. I. 
Albright, Denton M,, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, Penn. 

Alderfer, C. J., Superintendent of Schools, DuBois, Penn. 

Alexander, Professor Carter, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York City. 
Alger, John L., President, Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, R. I. 
Alleman, S. A., Superintendent of Schools, Napoleonville, La. 

Allen, Miss Agnes M., 215 South Vernon Avenue, Normal, 111. 

Allen, C. F., School Administration Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 

Allen, Professor Fiske, State Normal School, Charleston, 111. 

Allen, I. M., Superintendent of Schools, Highland Park, Mich. 

Alter, Harvey E., Thomas Street School, Rome, N. Y. 

Andersen, Erik A., Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. 

Anderson, Alden S., Superintendent of Schools, Badin, S. C. 

Anderson, Harold A., School of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
Anderson, Mrs. Helen B., 414 West Fayette Street, Pittsfield, 111. 

Anderson, Homer W., Superintendent of Schools, Omaha, Neb. 

Andrews, William H., State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 

Andrus, Dr. Ruth, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Angell, Miss L. Gertrude, Buffalo Seminary, Bidwell Parkway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Antholz, H, J., Supervising Principal, Spooner City Schools, Spooner, Wis. 
Arbuckle, Miss Daisy V., Euclid Park School, 18000 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Archer, C. P., State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. 

Arvidson, Miss Josephine, 2731 North Park Boulevard, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Ashbaugh, Professor E. J., Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Atkins, Dr. Ruth E., 217 Normal Avenue, Normal, 111. 

Augustin, Miss Eloise D., 'The Maples,” Otsego Co., Laurens, N. Y. 

Aurand, 0. H,, Supervising Principal, Burnham, Penn. 

Avery, F. B., 197 East Post Rd,, White Plains, N. Y, 

Avery, Geo. T., State Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Ayer, Dr. Adelaide M., Director Training, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ayer, Professor Fred C., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Ayer, Miss Jean Y., The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Baack, L. H., Box 561, Lansing, 111. 

Bachrodt, Walter L., Superintendent of Schools, San Jose, Calif. 
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ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Badanes, Saul, Public School 173, Pennsylvania Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bader, Miss Edith M., Supervisor of Public Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION 

1. Purpose. The purpose of the National Society is to promote the investi- 
gation and discussion of educational questions. To this end it holds an annual 
meeting and publishes a series of yearbooks. 

2. Eligibility to Membership. Any person who is interested in receiving 
its publications may become a member by sending to the Secretary-Treasurer in- 
formation concerning name, title, and address, and a check for $3.50 (see Item 5). 

Membership may not be had by libraries or by institutions. 

3. Period of Membership. Applicants for membership may not date their 
entrance back of the current calendar year, and all memberships terminate auto- 
matically on December 31st, unless the dues for the ensuing year are paid as 
indicated in Item 6. 

4. Privileges of Membership. In return for annual dues of $2.50, members 
receive a clothbound copy of each publication, are entitled to vote, to participate 
in discussion, and (under certain conditions) to hold office. The names of mem- 
bers are printed in the yearbooks. 

5. Entrance Fee. New members are required the first year to pay, in addi- 
tion to the dues, an entrance fee of one dollar. 

6. Payment of Dues. Statements of dues are rendered in October or No- 
vember for the following calendar year. By vote of the Society at the 1919 
meeting, ^^any member so notified whose dues remain unpaid on January 1st, 
thereby loses his membership and can be reinstated only by paying the entrance 
foe of one dollar required of new members.” 

School warrants and vouchers from institutions must be accompanied by 
definite information concerning the name and address of the person for whom 
membership fee is being paid. 

Cancelled checks serve as receipts. Members desiring an additional receipt 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope therefor. 

7. Distribution of Yearbooks to Members. The yearbooks, ready prior to 
each February meeting, will be mailed from the office of the publishers, only to 
members whoso dues for that year have been paid. Members who desire year- 
books prior to the current year must purchase them directly from the publishers 
(see Item 8). 

8. Commercial Sales. The distribution of all yearbooks prior to the current 
year, and also of those of the current year not regularly mailed to members in 
exchange for their dues, is in the hands of the publishers, not of the secretary. 
For such commercial sales, communicate directly with the Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, which will gladly send a price list cover- 
ing all the publications of this Society and of its predecessor, the National 
Horbart Society. 

9. Yearbooks. The yearbooks (sometimes in one part, sometimes in two 
parts) arc issued about one month before the February meeting. They comprise 
from 700 to 800 pages annually. Unusual effort has been made to make them, on 
the one hand, of immediate practical value, and on the other hand, representative 
of sound scholarship and scientific investigation. Many of them are the fruit of 
cooperative work by committees of the Society. 

10. Meetings. The annual meetings, at which the yearbooks are discussed, 
are hold in February at the same time and place as the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education Association. 

Applications for membership will be handled promptly at any time on receipt 
of name, title, and address, together with a check for $3.50. Generally speaking, 
applications entitle the new member to the yearbook slated for discussion during 
the calendar year the application is made, but those received in December are 
regarded as pertaining to the next calendar year. 

Gut M. Whipple, Secretary-Treasurer. 

10 Putnam Street, Danvers, Massachusetts. 
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